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CHAPTER  I. 

Mr.  Davison's  Edition  of  Mr.  Clowes'  Life  Noticed — A  Demand 
for  a  New  and  Larger  Edition — This  Edition  Compiled  at  the 
request  of  the  Conference — Assistance  derived  from  several 
works — The  Introduction  of  Christianity  into  England — The 
Reformation  —  The  Sovereign  of  the  Realm  declared  the 
Supreme  Head  of  the  Church — A  Second  Revival  of  Christi- 
anity— Sundry  Acts  of  Parliament  to  Repress  Nonconformity 
— A  Third  Revival  of  Religion  in  connection  with  the  Revs. 
John  Wesley  and  George  "Whitfield  —  The  Accession  of 
William  III.  and  his  Tolerant  Rule — Ignorance  and  Supine- 
ness  of  the  State  Clergy — Many  Honourable  Exceptions — A 
Fourth  Revival  of  Religion  under  Hugh  Bourne,  William 
Clowes,  and  their  Coadjutors — Denominational  Statistics — 
Immense  Value  of  Religion  to  a  State — Bodily  Seizures  and 
Prostrations  —  Lay  Agency  —  Female  Preachers  —  Open  Air 
Preaching  —  Important  Changes  in  the  Primitive  Methodist 
Connexion. 

The  subject  of  the  following  Memoir  finished  his  earthly- 
course  March  2nd,  1851.  It  was  neither  likely  nor 
proper  that  such  a  man  should  pass  off  the  stage  of 
mortality  and  drop  unnoticed  into  the  grave.  It  was 
meet  and  right  that  some  biographer  should  embalm  his 
memory  in  an  appropriate  literary  monument. 
In  1854,  the  Rev.  John  Davison  published  a  Life  of 
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Mr.  Clowes,  and  in  a  few  years  that  edition  of  4,000 
copies  was  sold.  By  the  religious  press  that  work  was 
reviewed  in  terms  highly  complimentary  to  the  author. 
Had  this  volume  been  a  mere  reprint  of  that  work, 
with  a  few  usual  editorial  remarks,  we  would  have  ap- 
pended those  literary  notices  to  this  biography ;  but  as 
the  works  are  very  dissimilar,  those  reviews,  in  con- 
nection with  this  volume,  would  be  out  of  place. 

After  Mr.  Davison's  volume  was  out  of  print,  there 
was  still  a  demand  for  Mr.  Clowes'  Life.  The  Primitive 
Methodist  Book  Committee  then  purchased  the  copy- 
right of  Mr.  Davison,  in  behalf  of  the  Connexion,  he 
having  taken  the  initiative  in  this  business,  and  decided 
to  publish  a  new  and  larger  edition. 

On  October  20th,  1865,  we  were  invited  by  the  Com- 
mittee to  undertake  the  task  of  preparing  the  contem- 
plated volume  for  the  press.  On  the  27th  we  replied  to 
the  Committee,  "  That  if  it  wished  us  to  commence  the 
work  immediately,  we  must  decline  the  task  at  once,  as 
the  duties  of  our  station  precluded  the  possibility  of 
devoting  that  attention  to  the  undertaking  which  its 
importance  demanded." 

The  Book  Committee  decided  to  hold  the  project  in 
abeyance  till  the  Annual  Meeting.  The  proposal  being 
formally  submitted  to  that  assembly,  the  following  reso- 
lutions were  passed : — 

"  Mr.  W.  Antliff  is  appointed  to  prepare  for  the 
press  a  Life  of  Mr.  H.  Bourne*  to  be  printed  and 
published  for  the  Book  Committee  and  the  Con- 
nexion." 

"  Mr.  W.  Garner  is  desired  to  prepare  a  Life  of 
Mr.  William  Clowes,  for  the  same  purpose,  so  that 
the  Connexion  may  have  a  standard  Life  of  each 
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of  the  fore-named  excellent  men,  at  a  reasonable 
price." 

The  request  of  the  Conference  involved  a  task  of  no 
ordinary  importance.  So  it  will  be  believed  by  our 
readers,  when  they  have  read  the  notice  of  Mr.  Davison's 
Life  of  Mr.  Clowes,  by  the  Connexional  Editor  for  the 
time  being : — 

"We  despair,"  says  the  Editor,  "of  seeing  a  Life  of 
Clowes,  every  way  equal  to  his  eminent  holiness  and 
distinguished  usefulness.  His  religious  attainments 
were  too  sublime,  his  communion  with  God  too  deep  ; 
he  lived  so  near  the  throne  of  the  Eternal,  and  was  so 
full  of  heaven,  that  few  could  adequately  describe  his 
lofty  character ;  and  a  work  that  should  do  this  would 
be  deemed  grossly  exaggerated  by  readers  in  general." 

How  then  durst  we  accept  the  task  ? 

1st.  Because  we  durst  try  to  do  our  best. 

2nd.  Because  we  did  not  like  to  say  nay  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Conference. 

3rd.  If  we  should  not  prove  equal  to  the  undertaking, 
it  would  afford  some  consolation  to  know  that  the  public 
mind  was  prepared  for  the  disappointment  by  the 
remarks  of  the  Connexional  Editor.  If  the  right  man 
is  not  yet  forthcoming,  in  the  meantime  an  inferior 
personage  may  try  to  meet  the  demand  to  the  best  of 
his  ability. 

In  compiling  this  work,  the  Author  has  derived  very  ma- 
terial assistance  from  Mr.  Clowes'  Journals  and  his  Life, 
by  the  Bev.  J.  Davison  ;  Biographical  Sketches,  by  the 
Bev.  George  Herod ;  and  the  History  of  the  Primitive 
Methodist  Connexion,  by  the  Bev.  John  Petty.  But 
these  sources  do  not  afford  all  the  chronological  infor- 
mation necessary  to  enable  us  to  invariably  record  the 
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narratives  in  the  proper  order  of  time.  Should  a  few 
mistakes  have  been  made  for  want  of  necessary  infor- 
mation, they  do  not,  however,  affect  the  integrity  of  the 
work. 

Precisely  when,  and  by  whom,  Christianity  was  first 
introduced  into  England,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  with 
certainty.  We  believe  the  general  opinion  of  those  who 
are  best  qualified  to  form  a  correct  judgment  on  this 
point  is,  that  the  latter  part  of  the  first  century,  or  the 
beginning  of  the  second  of  the  Christian  era,  witnessed 
the  introduction  of  the  Gospel  into  this  country ;  and 
that  for  several  hundred  years  the  British  Churches  were 
uncontrolled  by  the  see  of  Eome.  But  by  degrees  they 
lost  their  religious  independency,  and  ranked  with  the 
most  stupid  and  devoted  vassals  of  the  Pope  ;  and  as  a 
natural  consequence,  they  at  length  became  involved  in 
all  the  ignorance,  superstition,  and  cruelty  of  that 
apostate  Church.  The  Christianity,  falsely  so  called, 
of  those  degenerate  times,  instead  of  operating  as  the 
balm  of  Gilead,  and  healing  all  manner  of  moral  dis- 
eases, infused  into  the  social  system  a  poisonous 
miasma,  and  spread  misery  and  wretchedness  in  every 
direction,  and  among  all  grades  of  the  community.  The 
principal  cesspools  of  moral  filth  were  the  priests,  who 
jointly  introduced  a  state  of  things  which  historians 
have  significantly  styled  "  hell  upon  earth." 

To  stem  this  torrent  of  wickedness,  God  raised  up  a 
noble  band  of  Eeformers.  Under  their  guidance  and 
well-directed  efforts,  the  combined  forces  of  superstition 
and  despotism  were  successfully  resisted  and  overcome. 
The  Eeformation  "broke,"  says  Isaac  Taylor,  "as  a 
sudden  glare,  over  the  entire  surface  of  Europe ;  and  it 
entered  and  convulsed  every  one  of  the  countries  then 
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representing  the  Eoman  Empire;  but  as  to  most  of 
them,  it  convulsed  them  only  for  a  moment,  and  soon 

was  driven  out  and  extinguished It  is 

among  the  English,  and  these  only,  that  an  unambigu- 
ous creed — orthodox  and  evangelic — the  faith  that  was 
recovered  by  the  Eeformers,  is  boldly  professed,  and  is 
sustained  concurrently  by  independent  communions." 

Thi3  national  reformation,  although  not  radical  and 
complete,  was,  nevertheless,  a  great  improvement  on  the 
old  Papal  heresy,  and  the  struggle  issued  in  the  legal 
establishment  of  the  Protestant  State  Church.  This 
event  dates  from  1534.  In  that  year  the  Parliament 
declared  in  definite  language  that  the  King  was  the 
supreme  head  of  the  Church  in  England ;  and,  except- 
ing a  brief  interval  in  the  reign  of  bloody  Queen  Mary, 
this  has  been  the  unscriptural  and  humiliating  con- 
dition of  the  State  Establishment  ever  since. 

A  second  great  revival  of  religion  took  place  in  Great 
Britain  in  the  seventeenth  century.  After  the  Church 
had  enjoyed  a  brief  repose  from  the  terrible  Papal 
persecution,  and  was  fattened  and  governed  by  the 
State,  she  slumbered  on  a  bed  of  down.  And  the  in- 
dulgent State  threatened  to  visit  with  pains  and  penal- 
ties any  one  who  ventured  to  disturb  her  rest.  But  as 
she  was  only  partially  purged  from  the  leaven  of  Popery, 
the  more  enlightened  and  spiritually-minded  within  her 
pale  sighed  for  a  more  thorough  reformation.  The 
powers  that  be,  both  in  Church  and  State,  were  resolved 
to  rule  with  an  iron  sceptre,  and,  if  necessary,  to  re-act 
the  bloody  tragedies  of  Borne,  in  support  of  their 
authority. 

Nonconformity  was  construed  into  a  great  crime,  and 
made  punishable  by  the  law.     From  the  reign  of  Queen 
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Elizabeth  downwards,  penalties  were  imposed  on,  or 
disabilities  created  by,  a  want  of  conformity  to  the 
ritual  of  the  State  Church.  The  Act  of  Uniformity 
(1  Eliz.  c.  2)  forbade,  under  severe  penalties,  the  per- 
formance of  Divine  worship,  except  as  prescribed  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  as  though  that  book  con- 
stituted part  and  parcel  of  the  oracles  of  God.  But 
even  in  that  case,  pains  and  penalties  could  not  possibly 
,  make  bad  people  good. 

The  Act  (23  Eliz.  c.  1,  s.  5)  provided  that  every 
person  above  the  age  of  fifteen,  who  shall  not  repair  to 
some  church,  chapel,  or  usual  place  of  common  prayer, 
but  forbear  the  same,  contrary  to  1  Eliz.  c.  2,  shall 
forfeit  ^620  a  month ;  and  if  any  such  person  forbore  to 
attend  church  for  twelve  months,  he  was  to  be  bound 
with  two  sureties  in  £200  at  least,  and  so  to  continue 
bound  until  he  conformed.  Towards  the  close  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  it  was  enacted  by  another  statute  (29  Eliz. 
•c.  6,  ss.  4,  6),  that  persons  who  had  been  once  convicted 
of  not  attending  Divine  service,  contrary  to  23  Eliz.  c.  1, 
were,  for  every  month  afterwards  until  they  conformed, 
to  pay  into  the  exchequer,  without  any  other  indictment 
or  conviction,  in  every  Easter  and  Michaelmas  term,  as 
much  as  should  then  remain  unpaid,  at  the  rate  of  £20 
a  month  ;  and  in  default  of  payment,  the  Queen  might, 
by  process  out  of  the  exchequer,  seize  all  the  goods  and 
two-thirds  of  the  lands  of  such  offenders. 

By  3  James  I.  c.  4,  s.  32,  a  penalty  of  £10  a  month 
was  imposed  on  any  person  who  maintained,  relieved, 
kept,  or  harboured  in  his  house  any  servant,  sojourner, 
or  stranger,  who,  without  reasonable  excuse,  forbore  to 
attend  the  church  for  a  month  together. 

The  same  tyrannical  policy  towards  Nonconformists 
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was  adopted  by  Charles  I.  The  principal  objects  of  his 
oppression  were  the  Puritans.  In  carrying  out  his  in- 
tolerant schemes  he  found  a  willing  and  powerful  assis- 
tant in  the  notorious  Archbishop  Laud.  Under  the 
arbitrary  administration  of  that  prelate,  the  Star 
Chamber  and  High  Commission  Court  ruled  in  ecclesi- 
astical matters  with  terrible  severity. 

In  1644  Laud  was  declared  guilty  of  high  treason, 
and  beheaded.  Five  years  afterwards,  Charles  I.  shared 
the  same  fate.  The  Puritans  had  rest  then  for  a  little 
season.  The  Eestoration  placed  Charles  II.  on  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  the  State  Establishment  was 
rebuilt  on  its  rotten  foundation.  Numerous  acts  were 
passed  to  enforce  conformity.  One  of  the  most  notori- 
ous was  the  Five  Mile  Act  (17  Charles  II.  c.  2),  which 
banished  the  Nonconformist  clergy  to  that  distance- 
from  every  corporate  town  where  they  had  formerly 
preached. 

Charles  II.  was  proclaimed  May  29th,  1660.  On  that 
day,  as  he  passed  along  in  the  procession  to  Westmin- 
ster, a  Mr.  Jackson,  a  venerable  Puritan  divine,  pre- 
sented him,  in  the  name  of  the  London  ministers,  with 
a  richly-adorned  copy   of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

On  receiving  it,  he  graciously  said,  "It  shall  be  the 
rule  of  my  government  and  life." 

Alas !  this  declaration  so  readily  made  was  speedily 
broken.  Neither  his  private  life  nor  public  rule  showed 
much  regard  for  the  Bible.  Petitions  for  relief,  and 
protection  in  the  peaceable  and  conscientious  exercises 
of  religion,  were  treated  with  contempt.  The  Act  of 
Uniformity  obtained  the  Royal  Assent,  May  19th,  1662, 
and  was  to  be  enforced  on  the  Feast  of  Bartholomew, 
the  24th  of  the  following  August.     This  was  an  artful 
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device  "  for  the  summary  ejectment  or  moral  degrada- 
tion of  the  most  devoted  ministers  in  the  Establish- 
ment." The  only  alternative  which  this  law  allowed 
them  was,  either  to  give  up  their  livings,  or  to  perjure 
themselves,  and  that  too  on  matters  of  unutterable  im- 
portance. 

Under  these  circumstances  of  extreme  trial,  two 
thousand  ministers,  more  or  fewer,  voluntarily  left  the 
State  Church  in  one  day,  and  threw  themselves  upon 
the  Providence  of  God,  rather  than  retain  their  ecclesi- 
astical incomes  at  the  expense  of  hypocrisy  and  false 
swearing.  This  was  a  glorious  revival  of  religion.  It 
demonstrated  that,  to  truly  good  men,  a  good  conscience 
and  the  favour  of  God  are  more  desirable  than 
thousands  of  gold  and  silver. 

The  Conventicle  Act  (22  Charles  II.  c:  1)  imposed 
penalties  on  persons  who  attended  a  Nonconformist 
meeting  of  more  than  five  persons  beside  the  family. 
This  Act  was  repealed  in  1689. 

A  third  remarkable  revival  of  religion  commenced 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  This  mighty  work 
of  grace,  under  God,  was  carried  on  under  the  special 
labours  of  the  Kevs.  John  Wesley  and  George  Whitfield. 
For  many  years  the  way  had  been  gradually  preparing 
for  this  extraordinary  dispensation.  The  severity  of  the 
laws  against  Dissenters,  from  time  to  time,  were  either 
repealed  or  relaxed ;  so  that  true  and  honest  Christians 
enjoyed  more  liberty  in  expressing  their  sentiments  and 
carrying  out  their  convictions  in  matters  of  religion. 

William  III.  came  to  the  throne  1689.  He  was  averse 
to  persecution,  and  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  at- 
tempted to  repeal  those  laws  which  enjoined  uniformity 
of  worship.     His  Parliament  was  not  equally  tolerant 
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with  himself ;  so  that  he  could  not  proceed  to  the  extent 
of  his  wishes.  However,  the  Toleration  Act,  passed  in 
the  first  year  of  his  reign,  gave  immunity  to  all  Protes- 
tant Dissenters,  those  excepted  who  denied  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  from  the  penal  laws  to  which  they  had 
been  subjected.  By  narrow-minded  views  of  order  and 
discipline,  on  the  part  of  Church  rulers,  the  State 
Establishment  had  sunk  down  into  an  ignorant,  supine, 
and  immoral  condition;  and  cared  but  little  whether 
souls  were  saved  or  lost,  so  that  she  could  revel  in 
affluence  and  ungodliness.  We  do  not  mean  to  affirm 
that  to  this  fearful  rule  there  were  no  exceptions.  In 
the  general  apostasy  of  Israel,  under  the  idolatrous 
reign  of  Ahab,  God  reserved  seven  thousand  men  who 
refused  to  bow  the  knee  to  Baal.  And  in  the  prevailing 
degeneracy  of  the  State  Church  of  these  realms  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  there  were  doubtless  thousands  of 
godly  ministers  and  Christian  laymen,  who  sighed  and 
lamented  in  the  waste  places  of  the  Church  as  by  law 
established.  As  to  the  ignorance  and  idleness  of  the 
endowed  clergy  and  candidates  for  holy  orders,  they 
were  intolerable. 

In  1713,  Bishop  Burnet  said,  "  I  am  now  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  my  age,  and  as  I  cannot  speak  long 
in  the  world  in  any  sort,  so  I  cannot  hope  for  a  more 
solemn  occasion  than  this  of  speaking  with  all  due 
freedom,  both  to  the  present  and  succeeding  ages; 
therefore  I  lay  hold  on  it  to  give  vent  to  those  thoughts 
that  lie  on  my  mind  both  day  and  night,  and  are  the 

subject  of  many  secret  mournings I  will 

confine  myself  to  the  clergy.  Our  Ember  weeks  are  the 
burden  and  grief  of  my  life.  The  much  greater  part  of 
those  who  come  to  be  ordained  are  ignorant  to  a  degree 
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not  to  be  apprehended  by  those  who  are  not  obliged  to 
know  it.  The  easiest  part  of  knowledge  is  that  to  which 
they  are  the  greatest  strangers  :  I  mean  the  plainest 
part  of  the  Scriptures,  which,  they  say,  in  excuse  for 
their  ignorance,  that  their  tutors  in  the  University  never 
mentioned  the  reading  of  to  them  ;  so  that  they  can 
give  no  account,  or  at  least  a  very  imperfect  one,  of  the 
contents  even  of  the  Gospels.  Those  who  have  read 
some  few  books,  yet  never  seem  to  have  read  the  Scrip- 
tures. They  cry,  and  think  it  a  sad  disgrace  to  be 
denied  orders,  though  the  ignorance  of  some  is  such, 
that  in  a  well  regulated  state  of  things,  they  would 
appear  not  knowing  enough  to  be  admitted  to  the  Holy 
Sacrament.  This  does  often  tear  my  heart.  The  case 
is  not  much  better  in  many  who,  having  got  into  orders, 
come  for  institution,  and  cannot  make  it  appear  that 
they  have  read  the  Scriptures,  or  any  one  good  hook  since 
they  were  ordained." 

Surely  that  was  a  time  for  the  Lord  to  work.  And 
wiiat  a  blessing  it  was  that  Messrs.  Wesley,  Whitfield, 
and  their  compeers,  were  raised  up  to  disturb  the  false 
security  of  the  nation,  and  to  promote  a  powerful  revival 
of  vital  Christianity. 

A  fourth  revival,  not  less  marvellous  than  the  last- 
mentioned,  commenced  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  under  the  ministry  of  Messrs.  Hugh  Bourne, 
William  Clowes,  and  their  coadjutors.  This  extra- 
ordinary work  of  grace  has  been  carried  on  from  its 
origin  in  1807  to  the  present  period,  1867,  with  unequal, 
but  almost  unparalleled  success  in  this  country.  Its 
commencement  was  peaceful,  lowly,  and  unpromising. 
The  numerical  assistance  it  has  derived  from  other  re- 
ligious communities  has  been  small,  and  repaid  with 
large  interest.       ^6  (^^^ 
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Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  present  social  im- 
portance from  the  following  statistics,  which  were  pub- 
lished by  the  Conference  of  1867  : — Members  of  Society, 
155,247 ;    travelling  preachers,   891 ;    local  preachers, 
13,865  ;    class  -  leaders,    9,324  ;    Connexional   chapels, 
3,118 ;    rented  chapels,   rooms,    &c,   3,192 ;    Sabbath 
schools,  2,934;    Sabbath  scholars,  234,794;    Sabbath- 
school  teachers,  41,191 ;    a  Missionary  Society,  with  a 
yearly  revenue  of  £17,000 ;  and  181  Missionaries  under 
its  direction,  stationed  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies.     All  the  agencies  employed 
in  this  great  work  have  been,  and  are  still  sustained  on 
the  voluntary  principle,    without    any    aid   from  the 
Government.     Without  controversy,  this  is  one  of  the 
grandest  revivals  of  Christianity  which  the  world  has 
witnessed  since  the  days  of  the  apostles. 

These  four  striking  and  successive  religious  move- 
ments have  been  of  incalculable  value  to  the  nation.  In 
the  absence  of  the  religious  element,  crime  nourishes 
with  fearful  luxuriance,  and  entails  enormous  expenses 
on  the  honest  and  industrious  classes  of  society  to  a 
fearful  extent.  Those  who  fear  not  God  regard  not 
man ;  and  would  rather  subsist  on  plunder  or  charity, 
than  by  their  own  industry. 

"  Crime  abounds  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  expendi- 
ture for  prisoners  and  police  in  this  country  for  1861 
was  £4,500,000.  And  it  was  estimated  at  the  same 
time,  that  there  were  130,000  criminals  at  large  preying 
on  the  community.  The  cost  of  these  criminals  to  the 
public,  at  only  £50  per  annum  each,  is  £6,500,000 
sterling,  making  the  whole  cost  of  crime,  £11,000,000 
per  annum." 

The  peril,  too,  which  crime  originates  to  a  nation  is 
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another  item,  which  ought  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. Lord  Palmerston,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
1853,  is  reported  as  having  made  the  following  remark : 
"Profligacy,  vice,  and  immorality,  are  not  thundering 
at  our  gates  like  a  besieging  army,  but  they  are  under- 
mining the  very  ground  on  which  we  stand." 

The  value  of  New  Testament  religion  to  a  state  cannot 
be  over  estimated.  Mere  secular  education  confers  an 
influence  which  may  be  wielded  for  evil  or  for  good ; 
but  vital  Christianity  is  essentially  and  uniformly  good, 
without  the  least  admixture  of  evil ;  it  cannot,  there- 
fore, possibly  furnish  the  slightest  incentive  to  wrong. 

"  The  wider  and  more  penetrating  influence  exerted 
by  religious  principle,"  says  Mr.  Mann,  "controlling 
conscience  rather  than  refining  taste,  is  seldom  felt 
without  conferring,  in  addition  to  its  higher  blessings, 
those  fixed  views  and  habits,  which  can  scarcely  fail  to 
render  individuals  prosperous  and  states  secure;  Ap- 
plying to  the  regulations  of  their  daily  conduct  towards 
themselves  and  towards  society,  the  same  high  sanctions 
which  control  them  in  their  loftier  relations,  Christian 
men  become,  almost  inevitably,  temperate,  industrious, 
and  provident,  as  part  of  their  religious  duty;  and 
Christian  citizens  acquire  respect  for  human  laws  from 
having  learnt  to  reverence  those  which  are  divine.  The 
history  of  men  and  states  shows  nothing  more  con- 
spicuously than  this — that  in  proportion  as  pure  and 
practical  religion  is  acknowledged  and  pursued  are  indi- 
viduals materially  prosperous,  and  nations  orderly  and 
free." 

Now,  it  is  a  lesson  taught  us  by  social  science,  that 
the  lower  and  uneducated  grades  of  society  are  the 
principal  hotbeds  of  vice ;    and  that  it  is  from  these 
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sources  that  the  ranks  of  thieves,  robbers,  swindlers,  &c, 
are  largely  reinforced  from  time  to  time.  Those 
agencies,  therefore,  which  are  instrumentally  raising 
these  degraded  classes  of  humanity  from  the  moral 
dunghill,  to  sit  in  heavenly  places  with  Christ  Jesus, 
are  rendering  important  service  to  the  state,  as  well  as 
bringing  glory  to  God  and  salvation  to  the  lost. 

And,  during  the  last  sixty  years,  what  religious  society 
has  been  working  harder  and  more  successfully  among 
these  classes  of  the  population  than  the  community  of 
which  William  Clowes  was  a  leading  minister  ? 

This  question  is  answered  by  Mr.  Mann,  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms :  "  The  community,  whose  operations 
penetrate  most  deeply  through  the  lower  sections  of  the 
people,  is  the  body  called  the  Primitive  Methodists; 
whose  trespasses  against  what  may  be  thought  a  proper 
order  will  most  likely  be  forgiven,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  perhaps  their  rough,  unformal  energy  is  best 
adapted  to  the  class  to  which  it  is  addressed,  and  that, 
at  all  events,  for  every  convert  added  to  their  ranks, 
society  retains  one  criminal,  one  drunkard,  one  impro- 
vident the  less."  Not  exactly  so  either.  Some  of  our 
converts,  before  they  became  such,  were  good  subjects, 
temperate,  and  provident,  as  the  merchants,  aldermen, 
sheriffs,  and  mayors  of  our  Church  and  congregations 
can  testify. 

In  the  following  Memoir  it  will  be  seen  that  bodily 
prostrations  and  other  kindred  phenomena  were  fre- 
quently associated  with  Mr.  Clowes'  ministry.  But  to 
his  ministry  these  manifestations  were  not  at  all  pecu- 
liar. Under  the  early  Methodist  preachers,  strong  and 
robust  men  fell  down  in  an  instant  to  the  ground, 
as  though  they  were  struck  with  a  thunderbolt,  and  lay 
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rolling,  plunging,  and  groaning,  as  if  a  fire  had  entered 
into  their  bones. 

Mr.  Whitfield,  speaking  of  his  ministerial  labours  at 
Cambuslang,  Scotland,  says,  "I  preached  at" two  to  a 
vast  body  of  people,  at  six  in  the  evening,  and  again  at 
nine.  Such  a  commotion  surely  was  never  heard  of, 
especially  at  eleven  at  night.  For  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  there  was  such  weeping,  so  many  falling  into  deep 
distress,  and  expressing  it  in  various  ways,  as  is  inex- 
pressible. The  people  seemed  to  be  slain  by  scores. 
They  are  carried  off  and  come  into  the  house,  like 
soldiers  wounded  and  carried  off  the  field  of  battle."  In 
regard  to  this  extraordinary  work,  he  further  writes, 
"  Such  an  universal  stir  I  never  saw  before.  The 
motion  fled  as  swift  as  lightning  from  one  end  of  the 
auditory  to  the  other.  You  might  have  seen  thousands 
bathed  in  tears :  some  at  the  same  time  wringing  their 
hands,  others  almost  swooning,  and  others  crying  out 
and  mourning  over  a  pierced  Saviour." 

In  the  late  Irish  revivals,  bodily  seizures  and  pa- 
roxysms were  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and  in  con- 
nection with  different  religious  communities.  Take  the 
following  examples  :  1.  Ellen  M'N.,  Presbyterian,  struck 
and  swooned  away  first  in  her  bed.  2.  Eliza  H.,  Es- 
tablished Church,  also  swooned  away  in  her  bed.  3. 
Ellen  M'N.,  Established  Church  ;  and  4.  Ellen  S.,  Pres- 
byterian, were  both  affected  first  at  -the  mill,  and  then 
were  carried  home.  Their  ages  varied  from  seventeen  to 
twenty-five.  See  many  similar  cases  in  Dr.  J.  W.  Massie's- 
"Irish  Pievivals." 

There  are  difficulties  connected  with  these  strange  and 
diversified  manifestations,  which  we  cannot  solve  to  our 
own  satisfaction  ;  it  is,  therefore,  not  likely  that  we  can 
explain  them  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  others.   We 
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think,  however,  that  many  of  them  are  partially,  if  not 
chiefly  attributable  to  physical  causes,  yet  not  so,  in  any 
real  case,  as  to  exclude  our  intellectual  and  emotional 
natures.  An  affecting  narrative  may  draw  involuntary 
tears.  Sights,  associated  in  thought  with  human  dis- 
tress, may  interfere  with  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  bring  on  a  fainting  fit.  Sudden  and  excessive  grief 
or  joy  may  cause  immediate  death.  And  to  what  extent, 
and  in  what  forms  religious  impressions  may  operate  on 
the  outward  man,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  determine 
with  certainty. 

TVo  are  not  entire  strangers  to  the  experimental  de- 
partment of  this  difficult  subject ;  and  from  what  we 
have  felt  and  seen,  we  are  certain  that,  on  one  hand,  it 
is  not  always,  if  ever,  the  work  of  the  devil ;  on  the 
other  hand,  we  are  satisfied  that  it  is  no  safe  criterion 
hj  which  we  can  ascertain  the  affected  person's  moral 
condition.  To  these  strange  affections,  when  the  sub- 
jects of  them  were  converted,  the  late  John  Oxtoby  was 
in  the  habit  of  attaching  sanctification.  If  five,  ten,  or 
twenty  fell  down — so  many  were  sanctified.  On  this 
point  we  think  the  good  man  erred.  But  in  these 
mysterious  phenomena  we  can  discern  nothing  incom- 
patible with  a  deep  and  thorough  work  of  grace  in  the 
heart.  When  the  awful  truths  of  the  Gospel  are  pre- 
sented vividly  to  the  mind  of  an  unconverted  person, 
and  he  turns  a  steady  and  prayerful  attention  to  them, 
it  is  no  wonder  if  he  smites  his  hand  upon  his  breast, 
and  cries,  "  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner,"  or,  like 
Saul  of  Tarsus,  is  struck  to  the  ground  by  a  super- 
natural influence.  And,  as  Isaac  Taylor  remarks, 
"  Christianity  rescues  its  men  out  of  these  tumultuous 
assemblages;    and  then,  content  with  its  indisputable 
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triumphs,  it  leaves  the  ambiguous  residuum  in  the 
hands  of  scoffers,  or  of  philosophers,  to  be  dealt  with  as 
they  please,  or  can." 

To  lay  agency  the  present  strength  and  efficiency  of 
the  Primitive  Methodist  Connexion  are  greatly  indebted. 
A  breadth  of  territory  has  been  enclosed  and  cultivated 
by  our  denomination,  which  would  have  been  impractic- 
able without  assistance  from  local  preachers.  The  value 
and  fitness  of  this  kind  of  agency  is  now  practically 
admitted  by  the  State  Church,  under  the  less  alarming 
titles  of  Scripture  readers,  City  missionaries,  pastoral 
aid  agents,  and  district  visitors.  The  regular  clergy 
have  a  "vast  amount  of  assistance  from  their  lay  helpers. 
They  are  not  indeed  allowed,  on  any  account,  to  preach. 
But  they  may  visit  from  house  to  house,  hold  religious 
conversations,  and  services  for  prayer  and  exposition  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  that  too  in  unconsecrated  or  un- 
licensed rooms.  If,  then,  in  the  lay  agency  path  we 
take  the  lead,  we  hear  the  sound  of  the  State  Church's 
feet  behind  us.  We  lead  the  van;  she  brings  up  the 
rear.  Our  course  is  unscriptural ;  but  her's  is  apostolic 
when  they  tread  in  our  steps.  Well,  let  her  call  her 
helpers  in  the  Gospel,  Scripture  readers  and  Bible 
expositors — we  see  no  sin  in  designating  our  helpers 
local  preachers. 

Another  kind  of  agency  employed  by  the  Primitive 
Methodist  community,  which  we  think  deserves  a  pass- 
ing notice,  is  female  preaching.  In  the  earlier  years  of 
the  Connexion,  this  instrumentality  was  used  exten- 
sively, and  with  marked  success.  In  numerous  in- 
stances the  labours  which  our  fair  heralds  of  the  cross 
undertook,  and  the  toil  which  they  endured  would,  in 
some  quarters,  transcend  credibility.     Several  of  them 
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moved  in  the  itinerant  sphere,  travelled  long  journeys 
on  foot,  and  took  regular  appointments  on  the  itinerant 
preachers'  plan,  through  all  the  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  in  all  the  conditions  of  our  variable  climate.  In 
these  labours  of  love  they  were  the  honoured  instru- 
ments of  turning  many  to  righteousness.  For  employ- 
ing such  an  agency,  the  Primitive  Methodist  Church  has 
been  severely  censured.  But  they  are  not  the  people  by 
whom  this  agency  was  first  introduced  into  the  Christian 
Church.  Philip  the  Evangelist  had  four  daughters 
which  did  prophesy,  or  proclaim  the  Gospel.  In  modern 
times  the  State  Church  had  a  female  preacher,  in  the 
person  of  Mrs.  Wesley,  of  Epworth ;  the  Friends  had 
many  female  preachers ;  the  Methodists  had  their 
popular  Mary  Barrett  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  And 
at  this  present  time  a  number  of  women  are  going  about 
the  country  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  of  them  and  their 
religious  labours  the  public  journals  speak  in  strong- 
approving  terms.  Among  these  "  Lady  Evangelists,"  as 
they  are  politely  called,  are  the  Misses  Octavia  Jary, 
Geraldine  Hooper,  J.  L.  Armstrong ;  and  Mesdames 
Macfarlane  and  Thistlethwayte.  What  is  good  and 
commendable  in  these  lady  preachers,  cannot  be  evil  in 
preachers  of  the  same  sex  among  the  Primitive  Me- 
thodists. 

There  is  one  more  usage  to  which  the  founders  of 
our  Connexion  addicted  themselves,  on  which  we  will 
offer  a  few  words — open  air  preaching. 

In  the  times  of  Wesley  and  Whitfield,  this  custom, 
with  those  illustrious  moral  reformers,  was  quite  com- 
mon. After  their  death  it  almost  died  out.  Sixty  years 
ago  the  custom  revived,  but  it  had  to  encounter  invete- 
rate prejudice  and  opposition. 
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In  1851,  the  year  in  which  Mr.  Clowes — the  great 
open-air  preacher  —  finished  his  earthly  course,  the 
religious  statistics  of  the  country  were  taken  by  the 
Government,  when  it  was  discovered  that  5,288,294  of 
the  population,  who  might  have  attended  public  worship 
on  the  day  the  census  was  taken,  neglected  to  do  so. 
From  this  ungodly  feature  of  the  community  it  was 
manifest  that  some  energetic  aggressive  measures  ought 
to  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  wilful 
neglecters  of  public  worship  to  attend  the  house  of  God. 
And  "  so  deep  is  the  impression,"  says  Mr.  Mann,  "  of 
the  urgent  nature  of  the  case,  that  propositions  have 
been  made  for  adapting  to  the  purposes  of  religious  ser- 
vices a  greater  number  of  rooms,  licensed  by  the 
bishops  ;  and  it  has  even  been  suggested  that  '  street 
preaching,'  under  proper  sanction  and  control,  would  not 
be  a  too  energetic  measure  for  the  terrible  emergency." 

This  discovery  was  made  nearly  half  a  century  earlier 
by  Messrs.  Hugh  Bourne  and  William  Clowes.  Since 
1851  a  few  clergymen  of  the  State  Church,  as  well  as 
ministers  of  other  Churches,  have  preached  Christ  to 
listening  multitudes  in  the  open  air,  which  the  journals 
of  the  day  have  reported  in  terms  of  admiration  and 
praise.  For  doing  the  same  thing,  many  Primitive  Me- 
thodist ministers  have  been  arrested,  and  committed  to 
prison. 
' '  The  man  is  thought  a  knave  or  fool,  or  bigot,  plotting  crime, 

Who,  for  the  advancement  of  his  kind,  is  wiser  than  Ms  time. 

For  him  the  hemlock  shall  distil ;  for  him  the  axe  be  bared  ; 

For  him  the  gibbet  shall  be  built ;  for  him  the  stake  prepared. 

Him  shall  the  scorn  and  wrath  of  man  pursue  with  deadly  aim, 

And  nialice,  envy,  spite,  and  lies,  shall  desecrate  his  name. 

But  Truth  shall  conquer  at  the  last ;  for  round  and  round  we 
run, 

And  ever  the  right  comes  uppermost,  and  ever  is  justice  done." 

Mackay. 
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During  the  last  fifty  years  many  and  great  changes 
have  passed  over  the  Primitive  Methodist  Connexion. 
Half  a  century  ago,  we  were  glad  to  conduct  public 
worship  any  where ;  now  we  occupy  6,309  chapels  and 
preaching  stations  :  about  3,000  of  these  chapels  are  the 
legal  property  of  the  Connexion,  and  many  of  them  are 
spacious  and  elegant  structures.  Our  congregations  and 
societies  have  greatly  improved  in  intelligence,  wealth, 
and  social  influence.  The  salaries  and  allowances  of  our 
ministers  are  double  what  they  were  then,  and  their 
talents  are  far  in  advance  of  what  they  were  at  the  time 
just  referred  to.  With  all  these  increased  facilities  for 
doing  good,  other  circumstances  being  equal,  they  should 
be  more  able  and  efficient  ministers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment than  were  their  predecessors.  We  pray  God  that 
they  may  be.  Then  will  they  be  worthy  successors  of 
the  immortal  William  Clowes. 

WILLIAM  GAENEE. 
Hull,  May,  1867. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Biography  a  Useful  Branch  of  Literature — Mr.  Clowes'  Birth  and 
Parentage — John  "Wedgwood  an  Early  Primitive  Methodist 
Missionary — W.  Clowes  Apprenticed  at  the  early  age  of  Ten 
Years — His  Vicious  Propensities — Apprenticed  a  Second  Time 
— His  honourable  attempt  at  Repairing  the  Neglect  of  his 
Early  Education — He  is  led  Captive  by  the  Pomps  and  Vani- 
ties of  this  World — Is  drawn  into  Gross  Immoralities — His 
Marriage  —  Under  the  Impulse  of  Angry  Passion  he  Leaves 
Home  and  goes  to  Warrington — Sleeps  at  a  Public  House  and 
Cheats  the  Landlord — Rejoices  in  Iniquity — He  and  his  Pot 
Companions  hold  mock  Prayer-meetings — His  Return  to  Staf- 
fordshire— Goes  to  Hull  in  Search  of  Employment  —Indulges 
in  Sinful  Excesses — The  Nation  at  War  with  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte— The  Press  Gang — Clowes  and  his  Comrades  Counterfeit 
the  Press  Gang  at  Barton-on-Humber — Captured  by  the  Press 
Gang  himself— His  Escape — Returns  toTunstall — 1780-1805. 

Biography,  when  the  subject  is  judiciously  selected,  and 
treated  with  discrimination,  is  powerfully  calculated  to  benefit 
the  reader.  In  too  many  instances  literary  monuments  are 
erected  in  honour  of  departed  men  whose  memories  ought  to 
perish.     In  the  funeral  orations  of  the  Bible,  concerning  the 
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unrighteous  dead,  we  meet  with,  this  withering  denunciation, 
"  The  name  of  the  wicked  shall  rot."  Personal  friendship, 
learning,  eloquence,  and  artistic  skill,  may  combine  to  make 
darkness  assume  the  appearance  of  light,  and  evil  wear  an 
aspect  of  good ;  but,  however  successful,  talents  so  prostituted, 
may  be  in  promoting  the  object  of  the  panegyrist,  the  nature 
of  truth  and  the  eternal  condition  of  the  eulogised  dead  remain 
unaltered. 

Within  the  limited  period  of  our  own  lifetime  we  have 
known  individuals,  who,  when  living,  lived  to  themselves,  and 
cursed  society  by  their  vicious  principles  and  antichristian 
morals;  but  when  they  departed  this  life  they  were  not  only 
absurdly  acknowledged  as  dear  brethren,  belonging  to  the 
Lord's  elect,  and  solemnly  committed  to  the  dust,  in  sure  and 
certain  hope  of  the  resurrection  unto  eternal  life,  but  their 
admiring  biographers  have  pharisaically  pronounced  them  "  de- 
serving of  a  whole  heaven  to  themselves." 

On  the  other  hand,  departed  worthies,  to  whom  mankind  are 
vastly  indebted,  have  frequently  passed  from  earth  to  heaven 
without  any  popular  record  of  their  works  of  faith  and  labours 
of  love ;  or,  what  is  more  to  be  lamented,  their  most  commend- 
able and  useful  actions  have  been  uncharitably  attribxited  to  the 
worst  motives.  Each  of  these  courses  stands  condemned  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  Bible  :  "  He  that  justifieth  the  wicked,  and 
he  that  condemneth  the  just,  even  they  both  are  abomination 
to  the  Lord." 

As  to  the  reasons  why  memoirs  of  the  dead  should  be  written 
at  all,  different  men  have  formed  different  opinions.  By  a  con- 
temporary reviewer,  of  first-class  reputation,  it  is  laid  down  as 
a  rule  that  the  men  who  fill  the  widest  spheres  of  public  life,  in 
every  department  of  action,  supply  the  weakest  reasons  for  a 
popular  memoir.  For,  in  the  first  place,  they  frequently  least 
deserve  it.  Wide  spheres  are  too  generally  obtained  by  the 
showy  rather  than  the  substantial, — by  clap-trap,  accident,  or 
patronage, — rather  than  by  intrinsic  merit  and    solid  worth m 
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Many  men  have  limited  spheres,  because  their  noble  natures 
recoil  from  the  conditions  by  which  wide  ones  are  won.  .  .  . 
And  in  the  second  place,  where  they  deserve  it,  it  is  generally 
unnecessary.  The  most  popular  men  write  themselves  so 
thoroughly  upon  the  minds  of  men  while  living,  that  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  do  anything  for  them  in  this  way  when 
they  are  dead. 

According  to  the  strict  letter  of  this  rule,  no  memoir  need 
be  written  of  a  man  like  the  late  Rev.  William  Clowes.  The 
sphere  which  he  filled  was  one  of  very  large  circumference ; 
and  he  thoroughly  engraved  himself  on  the  minds  of  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands,  by  bis  holy  and  flaming  life  and  conver- 
sation. He  was  a  burning  and  shining  light  in  his  day,  and 
multitudes  rejoiced  to  walk  in  that  divine,  reflected  light  which 
he  threw  everywhere  around  him. 

But  human  rules  are  not  settled  axioms.  In  a  general, 
conventional  sense,  they  may  be  true,  and  yet  admit  of  some 
exceptions.  Of  these  exceptions  to  the  rule  in  question  we 
regard  Mr.  Clowes  as  one.  He  made  no  attempts  to  climb  the 
dangerous  peaks  of  unmerited  popularity,  nor  to  vain  gloriously 
parade  his  peculiar  talents  before  admiring  and  ignorant 
crowds.  In  imitation  of  his  Divine  Master,  he  went  about — 
not  in  quest  of  fame  and  emoluments — but  doing  good  ;  meekly 
and  earnestly  seeking,  not  his  own  glory,  but  the  glory  of  God, 
as  we  doubt  not  will  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader  in 
the  future  pages  of  this  volume. 

"  There  are  two  ways,"  says  the  Rev.  David  Thomas,  "  of 
judging  of  departed  excellence,  from  the  showing  of  competent 
judges  ;  and  from  its  own  revelations."  By  these  rules  of 
judgment  we  have  no  objection  to  have  the  moral  character  of 
our  departed  friend  tested.  His  own  \mited  faith  and  works 
praise  him  in  the  gates.  He  was  a  living,  apostolic  epistle, 
known  and  read  of  all  men ;  and  those  who  knew  him  the  most 
intimately,  and  were  the  best  qualified  to  appreciate  his  worth, 
have  spoken  of  him  in  the  most  unexceptionable  terms.     These 
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things  premised,  we  think  our  way  is  clear  and  consistent  with 
respectable  literary  criticism  for  submitting  to  the  public  a 
biographical  sketch  of  the  great  and  good  man,  whose  extra- 
ordinary career  has  called  for  these  remarks.  By  the  help  of 
God,  and  with  a  sincere  desire  to  honour  him  and  to  serve  our 
generation,  we  now  betake  ourselves  to  the  grave  and  respon- 
sible task  imposed  upon  us,  and  for  the  performance  of  which 
we  earnestly  wish  we  were  better  qualified. 


Mr.  "William  Clowes  was  born  at  Burslem,  in  the  Stafford- 
shire Potteries,  March  12th,  1780.  His  parents,  Samuel  and 
Ann  Clowes,  although  not  in  affluence,  were  respectably  con- 
nected and  in  comfortable  worldly  circumstances.  By  trade 
Mr.  Samuel  Clowes  was  a  potter,  a  branch  of  business  in  which 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  imputation  of  that  district 
have  long  engaged.  At  an  early  period  of  his  life  he  became 
religious  ;  but  "  a  pernicious  book  "  unhappily  falling  into  his 
hands,  and  not  being  sufficiently  guarded  against  its  injurious 
tendencies,  he  fell  into  temptation  and  departed  from  the  living 
God.  The  broad,  forbidden  path  is  a  steep  declivity,  down 
which  the  fallen  man  slided  with  accelerating  velocity.  Years, 
dark  and  dangerous,  rolled  on,  and,  except  at  intervals,  he 
revelled  in  wild  and  dissipated  habits.  But  God,  who  is  slow 
to  anger  and  rich  in  mercy,  afforded  him  a  gracious  opportunity 
of  reviewing  his  perilous  career,  and  of  returning  to  the  fold  of 
salvation.  A  lingering  illness  allowed  him  time  for  reflection, 
repentance,  and  reformation.  He  wisely  improved  the  clay  of 
grace.  God  healed  his  backslidings,  and  he  died  in  the 
triumph  of  faith. 

The  apostasy  of  Mr.  Clowes'  father,  and  the  reckless  tenor  of 
his  subsequent  life,  doubtless  exerted  a  very  baneful  influence 
on  the  youthful  heart  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  and  con- 
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tributed,  in  no  measured  degree,  to  that  sinful  and  romantic 
heroism  by  which  the  earlier  years  of  his  life  were  distin- 
guished. 

On  the  maternal  side  Mr.  Clowes  was  more  highly  favoured. 
His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Aaron  Wedgwood,  an  ex- 
tensive manufacturer  of  pottery  ware.  He  was  a  gentleman  of 
respectable  talent  and  successful  enterprise  ;  and  in  connection 
with  his  partner,  Mr.  William  Littlor,  introduced  considerable 
improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  certain  kinds  of  pottery. 
By  them  the  first  china  ware  was  made  at  Longton-near- Stoke. 
Messrs.  Thomas  and  John  Wedgwood,  cousins  to  Mr.  Aaron 
Wedgwood,  built,  in  1740,  the  largest  house  in  Burslem,  to 
which  was  given  the  name  of  the  "  Big  House."  They  also 
erected  in  the  same  town  the  fh*st  manufactory  which  was  not 
covered  with  thatch.  The  familiar  name  of  Wedgwood  has 
long  been  associated  with  advancement  in  the  arts,  benevolence 
towards  man,  and  piety  towards  God. 

The  moral  character  and  deportment  of  Mr.  Clowes'  mother 
were  very  different  from  those  of  his  father.  She  was  early 
trained  to  a  regular  attendance  on  the  religious  services  of  the 
State  Church.  Her  natural  disposition  was  amiable,  and  her 
moral  deportment,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  expression, 
was  blameless.  But  to  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith  she 
was  a  stranger.  And  of  course  she  could  not  teach  her  son 
that  which  she  was  unable  to  comprehend  herself. 

After  Mr.  Clowes'  conversion  to  God,  he  endeavoured  ear- 
nestly and  successfully  to  remove  the  veil  from  the  mental 
vision  of  his  beloved  mother.  On  one  occasion,  while  a  friend 
and  himself  were  praying  with  her,  she  obtained  a  sense  of 
God's  pardoning  love  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  We  can  easily 
conceive  that  this  event  would  be  to  Mr.  Clowes  an  occasion  of 
indescribable  joy  and  gladness.  It  would  afford  a  large 
accession  to  his  own  happiness,  and  exhibit  to  his  believing 
mind  brighter  and  more  attractive  prospects  of  heavenly 
felicity. 
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His  unclouded  hope  was  soon,  alas  !  doomed  to  suffer  a 
partial  obscuration.  His  mother  was  called  to  pass  through 
severe  trials  of  a  domestic  character.  The  principal  cause  of 
these  trials  was  the  conduct  of  her  husband.  Under  the 
pressure  of  temptation  and  sorrow  her  fortitude  was  crushed, 
her  religious  fervour  abated,  and  she  consequently  suffered  a 
diminution  of  holy  joy.  But  notwithstanding  her  partial 
declension,  she  continued  to  repose  her  trust  on  the  Rock  of 
Ages  to  the  end  of  her  pilgrimage.  Her  death  was  sudden ; 
but  such  as  warranted  a  hope  that  she  had  exchanged  earth  for 
heaven. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  will  be  perceived  that  Mr. 
Clowes  was  not  privileged  in  early  life  with  very  propitious 
opportunities  of  forming  a  saving  acquaintance  with  God  ;  and 
after  his  conversion  he  appears  to  have  derived  from  his  parents 
but  little  help  and  encouragement  in  things  pertaining  to  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. 

A  few  words  respecting  Mr.  John  Wedgwood  will  not  be 
out  of  order.  In  the  infancy  of  the  Primitive  Methodist  Con- 
nexion he  was  a  prominent  character,  and  profitably  occupied  a 
wide  sphere  of  usefulness.  As  a  pioneer  to  his  brethren  who 
entered  the  Home  Mission  field  at  a  later  period  than  himself, 
and  as  a  herald  of  good  news  to  perishing  sinners,  although 
somewhat  eccentric,  he  was  solemn,  earnest,  and  successful. 
"We  heard  him  preach  once,  and  once  only.  It  was  at  a  camp- 
meeting,  in  the  vicinity  of  Loughborough  ;  but  he  made  an  im- 
pression on  our  mind,  favourable  to  religion,  which  nearly  fifty 
years  have  not  erased.  The  venerable  preacher  still  survives, 
as  a  faithful  witness  for  God  and  His  truth.  May  his  last  days 
be  his  brightest  and  his  best.  In  the  early  morning  of  the 
Primitive  Methodist  Connexion,  John  Wedgwood  was  a  con- 
genial fellow-labourer  with  William  Clowes  in  his  missionary 
excursions.  In  their  trains  of  thought,  habits  of  mind,  and 
modes  of  worship,  there  was  a  strong  affinity,  which  materially 
assisted  and  disposed  them  to  toil  together  in  harmony  and  love. 
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We  •will  now  withdraw  from  the  company  of  Mr.  Wedgwood 
for  the  present,  and  resume  the  thread  of  our  narrative.  When 
the  precious  boy,  William  Clowes,  was  four  years  of  age,  his 
life  was  placed  in  imminent  danger.  He  had  a  severe  attack  of 
small  pox, — the  scars  of  which  he  carried  to  the  grave.  It  is  a 
proper  subject  of  gratitude  to  God  that  a  life  so  valuable  as  his 
was  preserved  to  bless  mankind.  In  the  absence  of  informa- 
tion to  guide  us,  we  may  rationally  presume  that  he  spent  his 
childhood  in  the  ordinary  way.  We  regret  that  at  this  critical 
period  of  his  life  we  have  no  reliable  notice  of  his  education, 
but  we  have  reason  to  fear  it  was  seriously  neglected.  At  an 
age  when  it  is. extremely  desirable  and  usual  for  boys  to  be 
passing  through  a  regular  school  discipline,  we  find  young 
Clowes  devoted  to  daily  labour.  When  he  was  only  ten  years 
old  he  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Joseph  Wedgwood,  potter,  his 
maternal  uncle.  He  commenced  this  new  relation  of  life  in  a 
manner  highly  satisfactory  to  his  uncle.  He  soon  proved  him- 
self to  be  a  sharp,  active  boy,  endowed  with  an  aptitude  to  make 
proficiency  in  his  new  vocation.  These  promising  indications 
would  naturally  gratify  all  who  were  interested  in  his  well  doing 
and  well  being.  They  would  hail  with  joy  the  tokens  for  good 
which  they  witnessed  in  the  gradual  development  of  his  talents 
and  his  successful  application  to  business. 

But  how  liable  to  mutation  is  human  conduct  from  the  cradle 
to  hoary  years.  A  mind  unfurnished  with  sound  moral  prin- 
ciples is  constantly  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  temptation  and 
sin.  This  statement  met  with  painful  illustration  in  the 
juvenile  course  of  William  Clowes.  He  soon  blighted  those 
bright  hopes  with  which  he  had  inspired  the  hearts  of  his 
warmest  friends.  The  buds  of  depravity  began  to  appear  in 
the  spring  of  his  life.  It  is  probable  that  he  early  felt  a  strong 
inclination  to  indulge  in  those  youthful  follies  and  irregularities 
which  prevailed  around  him.  To  assist  him  in  gratifying  his 
propensities  in  this  dangerous  direction,  he  artfully  managed  to 
neglect  his  work,  and  to  cover  his  omission  of  duty  at  the 
fearful  expense  of  deceiving  his  unsuspecting  uncle.     He  had 
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the  boldness  to  report  the  faithful  performance  of  his  tasks, 
which,  according  to  his  own  acknowledgment,  were  not  severe, 
when  he  had  done  only  a  pai*t  of  his  work :  thus  committing 
the  double  sin  of  falsehood  and  fraud. 

After  having  served  his  uncle  a  few  years  he  became  disen- 
gaged from  him,  and  was  apprenticed  for  the  second  time  to  a 
Mr.  Mear,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  another  branch  of  the 
pottery  business,  called  turning.  In  his  new  situation  he  soon 
made  great  proficiency,  and  was  able,  by  honest  and  honourable 
industry,  to  make  a  purse  for  himself.  He  then  began  to  feel 
the  want  of  education,  and  a  part  of  the  money  which  he 
acquired  by  overwork  he  expended  on  the  cultivation  of  his 
mind.  In  this  particular  his  conduct  was  admirable,  and  we 
would  hold  it  up  to  all  our  youthful  readers  as  an  example 
worthy  of  their  imitation.  Such  conduct  was  well  calculated  to 
revive  the  hopes  of  his  well-wishers.  To  every  well-informed 
and  intelligent  mind  it  is  gratifying  to  see  a  young  man  addict 
himself  to  sober,  industrious,  and  intellectual  pursuits  ;  and 
especially  so,  if  these  virtuous  habits  are  formed  with  a  view  to 
subserve  the  higher  and  holier  purposes  of  pure  and  undefiled 
religion.  "  It  is  good  for  a  man  to  bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth," 
and  "  A  wise  son  maketh  a  glad  father." 

On  these  agreeable  features  we  gaze  with  admiration,  and 
feel  loath  to  look  on  a  countenance  less  attractive  and  lovely. 
But  the  transition,  however  painful,  must  be  made,  if  we 
would  give  a  truthful  representation  of  the  character  we  have 
engaged  to  pourtray. 

When  Mr.  Clowes  was  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  dancing  was 
one  of  the  favourite  diversions  of  the  English  population. 
Although  we  never  spent  an  hour  or  a  sixpence  on  this 
heathenish  amusement,  we  well  remember  with  what  inten- 
sified delight,  fifty  years  ago,  the  youth  of  both  sexes  exhausted 
their  mental  and  physical  powers  in  the  light  fantastic  step  and 
mazy  dance.  Scientific  skill  and  practical  expertness  in  this 
fashionable,  unhealthy  exercise,  were  regarded  as  fine  accom- 
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plishments.  For  the  benefit  of  publicans,  dancing  was  usually 
associated  with  taverns  and  alehouses  of  low  reputation.  In- 
temperance, quarrelling,  wantonness,  and  midnight  revelling, 
were  the  order  of  the  day.  For  scenes  and  enjoyments  of  this 
description,  the  gay  and  reckless  William  Clowes  had  a  morbid 
relish.  Being  young,  and  of  a  sprightly,  ardent  temperament, 
he  pursued  his  favourite  amusement  with  assiduity,  and  soon 
acquired  the  reputation  of  being  the  first  dancer  of  the  day. 
This  empty  renown  he  accepted  with  pride,  took  full  credit  for 
the  honours  awarded  him  by  his  admirers,  and,  in  the  true 
champion  style  of  such  like  heroes,  he  volunteered  to  defend  his 
laurels  by  giving  a  challenge  to  the  best  dancer  in  England  to 
equal  him  in  his  favourite  diversion.  This  circumstance  intro- 
duced him  to  bad  company,  which  led  him  into  greater 
depths  of  wickedness.  "  Evil  communications  corrupt  good 
manners." 

About  the  time  to  which  these  remarks  refer,  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  Mr.  Clowes'  employer  to  give  a  feast  to  his  workmen 
at  Martinmas,  on  commencing  a  fresh  year  of  service.  These 
festivals  were  usually  followed  by  dancing.  At  one  of  these 
social  banquets,  Mr.  Clowes'  master  honoured  him  by  taking 
him  as  a  partner  in  the  dance.  The  skilful  and  elastic  move- 
ments of  Clowes  threw  the  master  into  an  ecstacy  of  admira- 
tion ;  and  hearing  some  copper  jingle  in  Clowes'  pocket : 
"  Throw  it  out,  throw  it  away  /'  he  exclaimed,  "  and  I'll  give 
you  gold  for  it." 

With  what  poor,  beggarly  elements  gentlemen,  who  are 
otherwise  sensible,  are  often  delighted.  They  conduct  their 
business  transactions  with  dignity  and  intelligence  ;  but  in  their 
recreations  they  are  enraptured  with  childish  things.  No 
marvel  if  unreflecting  youth  is  captivated  by  these  vanities,  so 
long  as  they  are  openly  patronised  by  their  employers.  The 
humbler  classes  are  prone  to  conclude  that  they  cannot  be  far 
astray  from  the  right  path,  so  long  as  they  have  the  higher 
grades  of  society  for  their  example. 
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Among  the  numei-ous  sports  of  the  day,  foot  racing  held  a 
high  rank.  The  exhibition  of  these  athletic  contests  drew 
together  clouds  of  witnesses,  who  loudly  cheered  the  competitors 
in  their  struggles  for  victory ;  and  the  successful  champion  -who 
carried  off  the  prize  was  regarded  as  having  performed  a 
glorious  achievement.  To  a  young  man  like  William  Clowes, 
thoughtless,  swift  of  foot,  and  athirst  for  superficial  fame,  the 
exciting  race  possessed  powerful  attractions,  and  he  frequently 
entered  the  list  as  a  competitor  for  the  crown  that  soon 
fadeth  away. 

Another  diversion,  rougher  and  more  savage  than  the  former, 
to  which  Mr.  Clowes  was  addicted,  was  that  of  pugilism.  Of 
this  laborious  and  barbarous  sport  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
were  passionately  fond,  and  from  them  it  was  imported,  and 
incorporated  with  the  dissolute  manners  of  nominal  and  hypo- 
critical Christians.  In  this  paganish  amusement,  as  might  be 
rationally  expected,  Mr.  Clowes  frequently  received  serious 
personal  injury,  as  well  as  inflicted  great  bodily  suffering  on  his 
companions  of  the  ring. 

In  one  of  these  barbarous  engagements,  as  a  terrible  penalty, 
Mr.  Clowes  nearly  forfeited  his  life.  After  the  fearful  combat 
he  was  carried  out  of  the  room  in  which  the  battle  was  fought, 
apparently  dead,  and  a  medical  gentleman  was  sent  for  to 
ascertain  whether  any  symptoms  of  life  remained  in  him.  Had 
not  God  been  more  merciful  to  him  than  he  was  to  himself,  the 
issue  of  some  of  his  perilous  adventures  would  have  been  fatal. 
But  an  unseen  Providence  threw  around  him  a  shield  of  pro- 
tection. A  life  that  was  undervalued  and  needlessly  exposed 
to  danger  was  graciously  preserved  by  its  benevolent  Author. 

Mr.  Clowes  apprenticeship  terminated  about  the  twentieth 
year  of  his  age.  This  important  era  of  his  life  he  might  have 
tui'ned  to  some  profitable  account ;  but,  instead  of  doing  this, 
he  made  it  the  starting-point  of  a  wider  range  of  folly  and 
crime  than  that  in  which  he  had  hitherto  careered.  If  in  vice 
and  foolishness  he  was  not  unequalled,  he  was  rarely  surpassed. 
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On  the  28th  July,  1800,  at  the  age  just  mentioned,  he 
formed  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  Miss  Hannah  Rogers,  of 
Tunstall,  Staffordshire.  The  marriage  took  place  in  the  parish 
church  of  Newcastle-under-Lyne.  Even  on  this  solemn  occa- 
sion Mr.  Clowes  projected  a  course  which,  had  he  actually 
carried  out,  might  have  saved  the  bride  elect  a  world  of  grief, 
while  it  would  have  fixed  a  lasting  stigma  on  his  own  reputa- 
tion.    Listen  to  his  own  version  of  the  case  : — 

"  The  marriage  ceremony,  however,  was  so  carelessly  thought 
of,  that,  had  not  a  person  fastened  the  church  doors,  to  prevent 
'interruption  from  the  people  without,  I  should  have  escaped 
unmarried,  and  left  my  bride  mortified  by  disappointment  and 
the  laughs  of  the  people  in  the  churchyard." 

Let  not  such  conduct  excite  a  jest  or  create  a  smile.  It  is  a 
cruel  violation  of  personal  rights,  a  shock  to  social  confidence, 
;snd  deserves  universal  execration.  How  humiliating  to  reflect, 
that  a  sane  man  can  thus  sport  with  the  honourable  emotions  of 
the  woman  whom  he  professes  to  love.  How  depraved  and 
lost  to  proper  feeling  is  the  man  who  is  capable  of  perpetrating 
deeds  or  projecting  schemes  so  abhorrent  to  a  well-disciplined 
mind.  Pity  that  any  respectable  and  virtuous  woman  should 
accept  the  hand  of  a  profligate.  If  she  take  him  for  better  or 
for  worse,  as  a  partner  for  life,  she  may  hope  he  will  reform 
and  make  her  a  happy  home  ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  he 
will  expose  her  to  shame,  and  break  her  heart  by  his  prodigality 
and  disaffection. 

On  the  grossly  demoralised  nature  of  Mr.  Clowes,  his  matri- 
monial alliance  with  the  object  of  his  choice  exerted  little  or  no 
beneficial  influence.  In  reference  to  this  subject,  he  says, 
"  My  entrance  into  the  married  life  was  not  followed  immedi- 
ately by  reformation  of  conduct ;  for  I  continued  to  aggravate 
and  augment  my  guilt  for  five  years  longer,  by  plunging  more 
deeply  into  my  old  sins,  and  adding  others  to  them." 

At  this  we  are  not  surprised.  It  was  the  natural  overflowing 
of  ungodliness  from  the  abyss  of  moral  corruption  in  the  heart. 
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Man  cannot  regenerate  his  fallen  nature  by  any  new  domestic 
or  social  relations  into  which  he  may  enter  ;  nor  by  any  resolu- 
tions of  amendment  formed  in  mere  human  strength.  Nothing 
can  renew  the  heart  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness,  and 
reverse  the  course  of  moral  habits  but  the  grace  of  God. 
"  Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots  1 
then  may  ye  also  do  good  that  are  accustomed  to  do  evil." 

As  a  matter  of  convenience,  but  on  whose  behalf  Mr.  Clowes 
h:is  not  informed  us,  the  newly-wedded  couple  went  to  lodgings 
with  his  mother-in-law.  The  honeymoon  had  scarcely  revolved 
through  her  little  cycle,  when  their  home  became  the  scene  of 
domestic  strife.  Something  which  Mrs.  Clowes  and  her  mother 
said  or  did,  which  he  has  left  unexplained,  offended  him.  And 
being  unwilling  to  brook  the  offence  without  some  kind  of  re- 
taliation, but  reluctant  to  lay  violent  hands  on  the  objects  of 
his  resentment,  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage  he  struck  the  wall  of 
the  house,  abruptly  left  them,  and  went  in  search  of  employ- 
ment to  Warrington  in  Lancashire.  The  wife  of  his  youth  was 
left  to  bitter  and  unavailing  reflections.  The  scene  of  mingled 
shame  and  sorrow,  through  which  she  was  thus  compelled  to 
pass,  might  have  been  rationally  feared  if  not  foreseen  ;  but  in 
marriage  arrangements  reason  has  rarely  its  proper  share  of 
direction. 

Having  turned  his  back  on  home,  Mr.  Clowes  started  for 
Northwich,  where  he  arrived  a  little  before  dark,  hungry  and 
weary,  without  knowing  where  to  go  for  help  or  direction.  As 
to  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience,  that  was  out  of  the 
question.  His  conscience  was  either  seared  as  with  a  hot  iron, 
or  it  stung  him  with  severe  reproaches.  His  condition  was 
ideally  pitiable,  but  it  was  the  natural  consequence  of  his  own 
folly.  "  Fools,"  says  the  Psalmist,  "  because  of  their  transgres- 
sion, and  because  of  their  iniquity,  are  afflicted."  In  his  distress 
the  rambling  prodigal  unexpectedly  met  with  a  temporary  friend. 
A  stranger,  seeing  he  wore  a  potter's  apron,  saluted  him,  and 
sympathetically  inquired  if  he  were  a  potter.     On  receiving  an 
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answer  in  the  affirmative,  he  responded,  "  Then  we  will  have  a 
drink  together."  The  penniless  condition  of  the  vagrant 
husband  occasioned  a  moment's  hesitation.  The  stranger 
quickly  removed  his  perplexity  by  treating  him  to  a  little 
bread  and  cheese  and  a  draught  of  ale. 

After  this  old-fashioned  refreshment,  Mr.  Clowes  resumed  his 
journey.  He  was  a  stranger  to  the  road  and  the  night  was 
dark.  After  having  travelled  a  few  miles,  he  had  a  favourable 
opportunity  in  his  lonely  walk  to  reflect  on  the  wages  of  sin. 
Being  nearly  exhausted  with  his  journey,  and  having  no  means 
of  paying  for  accommodation  at  an  inn,  he  turned  aside  into  a 
meadow,  and  intended  there  to  repose  for  the  night ;  but,  hear 
ing  some  people  approaching,  instead  of  retiring  immediately  to 
rest  on  the  green  couch,  he  waited  till  they  came  up  to  him, 
and  inquired  of  them  where  he  could  meet  with  a  night's 
lodging.  A  woman  in  the  company  assured  him  that  she  could 
secure  him  accommodation  for  the  night,  if  he  would  accompany 
her  to  a  village  just  at  hand.  He  complied  with  her  sugges- 
tion, and  on  reaching  the  village,  she  showed  him  a  public 
house.  He  had  no  sooner  entered  the  house  than  he  began  to 
count  the  cost  of  a  night's  entertainment,  and  found  that,  how- 
ever frugally  he  refreshed  himself,  he  was  short  of  cash.  He 
could  command  threepence  only,  which  had  just  been  given  to 
him  by  his  hospitable  friend  at  Northwich. 

He  was  politely  asked  what  should  be  provided  for  his 
supper. 

He  declined  supper  altogether,  offered  a  plausible  apology, 
.spent  his  threepence  on  a  pint  of  ale,  and  desired  to  be  shown 
to  bed. 

In  this  transaction  we  think  we  perceive  something  in  the 
youthful  prodigal  which  we  ought  to  commend,  as  well  as  some- 
thing to  censure.  Having  no  money  to  pay  for  comfortable 
accommodations,  he  resolves  to  drink  but  little  and  to  eat 
nothing  ;  so  that  if  the  innkeeper  gained  nothing,  he  did  not 
lose  much  by  his  new  customer. 

c 
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Mr.  C.  was  shown  into  a  respectable  room,  furnished  with  a 
comfortable  bed  ;  but  such  was  the  perplexity  of  his  mind  as  to 
how  he  should  pay  for  his  lodgings,  that  he  cotdd  derive  but 
little  satisfaction  from  his  genteel  accommodations.  How  to 
extricate  himself  out  of  the  difficulties  into  which  his  improvi- 
dence had  plunged  him,  kept  him  awake,  and  filled  him  with 
anxiety.  To  a  variety  of  expedients,  habitual  to  dissipated 
characters,  and  to  drunkards  especially,  he  had  mental  recourse. 
At  length  one  scheme  above  the  rest  commended  itself  to  his 
deceitful  propensity.  On  the  preceding  day  he  had  gathered  a 
few  mushrooms.  These  he  contrived  to  put  in  a  handkerchief, 
and  placed  them  on  a  table  in  sight  of  the  waiter  who  attended 
on  liim.  In  the  execution  of  this  deceptive  scheme,  in  the 
presence  of  his  attendant,  he  took  another  handkerchief  out  of 
his  pocket,  and  spreading  it  on  the  table,  carefully  tied  it  about 
the  bundle  of  mushrooms  to  intimate  that  its  contents  were  of 
great  value.  With  a  lie  in  his  right  hand  he  retired  to  bed. 
He  had  a  restless  night.  In  the  morning  he  arose  to  complete 
his  delusive  scheme.  He  ordered  breakfast,  and  then  intimated 
that  he  would  take  a  walk  while  it  was  being  prepared.  He 
left  the  bundle,  on  which  he  had  apparently  bestowed  so 
much  care,  on  the  table,  to  prevent  suspicion,  and  then 
absconded. 

To  such  like  unjust  and  dishonourable  shifts  drunkards  and 
tramps  are  often  driven  by  the  wiles  of  the  devil  and  the 
violence  of  their  own  inherent  depravity.  How  lamentable  to 
reflect  on  the  perverse  cai'eer  and  consequent  wretched  con- 
dition of  "William  Clowes  at  this  mature  period  of  his  life. 
Possessing  as  he  did  skill  in  his  profession,  physical  energy,  a 
competent  share  of  mental  capacity,  and  able  to  earn  good 
wages,  with  the  blessing  of  God  he  might  have  provided  a  com- 
fortable and  happy  home ;  but  intoxicating  drink  and  its 
concomitant  evils  reduced  him  to  comparative  vagrancy,  and  his 
youthful  bride  to  wretchedness. 

Having  eluded,  by  a  dexterous  scheme,  payment  for  his  en- 
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tertainnient  at  the  public  house,  he  set  off  for  Warrington, 
where  he  arrived  about  noon  •  and  such  was  his  obtuse  sense  oi 
honour,  or  utter  disregard  for  justice,  that,  instead  of  striving, 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  to  discharge  the  debt  which  he 
had  contracted  under  the  guise  of  an  honest  wayfaring  man, 
he  congratulated  himself  on  the  success  of  his  hypocritical 
contrivance. 

Immediately  on  his  arrival  at  Warrington  he  repaired  to  the 
pottery  in  search  of  employment,  but  was  severely  disappointed 
on  being  informed  that  workmen  would  not  be  required  till 
Martinmas.  Not  willing  that  his  rambling  speculation  should 
be  altogether  fruitless,  he  engaged  to  commence  work  at  the 
time  just  specified,  and  received  five  shillings  as  a  ratification 
of  the  contract.  The  remainder  of  the  afternoon  he  spent  at 
one  of  his  favourite  resorts,  the  White  Hart  Inn,  where,  in 
company  with  a  group  of  tipplers  of  the  same  craft  with  him- 
self, he  became  intoxicated.  The  school  of  adversity,  where  he 
had  so  recently  been  compelled  to  eat  the  bread  of  affliction 
and  drink  the  cup  of  sorrow,  as  the  natural  results  of  his  own 
wrong-doing,  made  but  little  impression  on  his  thoughtless  and 
untractable  mind.  He  had  received  five  shillings,  and  he 
hastened  with  it  to  the  public  house,  as  though  it  would  answer 
all  financial  purposes,  and  last  for  ever.  On  the  day  following, 
Mr.  Clowes  returned  to  Tunstall,  and  found  all  in  peace. 

One  would  have  thought  that  the  attractions  of  a  peaceful 
home,  contrasted  with  the  comfortless  fare  of  his  tramping  ex- 
pedition, would  have  given  a  salutary  check  to  his  roving  and 
sensual  inclinations.  But  no  :  "  The  heart  is  deceitful  above 
all  things,  and  desperately  wicked."  "  Because  sentence  against 
an  evil  work  is  not  speedily  executed,  therefore  the  hearts  of 
the  sons  of  men  are  fully  set  in  them  to  do  evil."  These  scrip 
tural  maxims  were  painfully  confirmed  in  many  revolting  forms 
by  the  subject  of  our  remarks. 

In  about  a  fortnight  after  his  return  home  he  and  some  of 
his  ungodly  companions  attended  the  wake  at  Leek,  about  ten 

c  2 
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miles  from  Tunstall.  They  arrived  at  the  scene  of  their  dis- 
sipation at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  continued  their 
bacchanalian  revelries  till  the  following  morning.  In  that 
hotbed  of  vice  they  commenced  a  prayer-meeting,  in  mockery 
of  that  religious  service.  At  this  act  of  daring  impiety  the 
less  hardened  in  sin  who  witnessed  this  awful  exhibition  of 
human  wickedness  were  shocked.  The  graceless  mockers 
were  forcibly  ejected  from  the  public  house,  and  driven  into 
the  streets.  Inflamed  by  the  drunkard's  cup,  and  resolved  not 
to  be  driven  from  their  dreadful  purpose,  they  adjourned  their 
mock  prayer-meeting  to  the  market  cross.  Maddened  with 
drink,  and  led  blindfold  by  the  devil  at  his  will,  they  neither 
feared  God  nor  regarded  man.  Some  of  them  uttered  vulgar 
witticisms  ;  some  vociferated  Amen ;  while  others  expressed 
their  unholy  approval  and  satisfaction  by  laughter.  At  mani- 
festations of  human  depravity  like  these  we  are  astounded. 
We  know  not  at  which  we  ought  to  be  most  astonished,  the 
wickedness  of  man  or  the  forbearance  of  God.  We  can 
scarcely  refrain  from  exclaiming,  Will  not  God  be  avenged  on 
such  men  as  these  1  Will  not  he  come  out  of  his  place  to 
punish  them,  in  some  mai'ked  manner,  for  their  iniquity  ?  But 
he  is  long-suffering  and  delighteth  in  mercy. 

The  transactions  we  have  just  narrated  occurred  on  a  Monday. 
This  fearful  line  of  conduct  these  wicked  men  madly  pursued 
for  three  more  days  in  succession.  To  provide  them  with 
money  they  had  recourse  to  a  variety  of  low  and  hazardous 
schemes,  but  familiar  no  doubt  to  men  of  intemperate  habits. 
One  of  them  pawned  his  watch ;  the  others  borrowed  two 
guineas  of  the  sergeant  of  the  55th  regiment,  and  one  guinea 
of  a  sergeant  of  artillery,  both  of  whom  were  recruiting  for 
the  army.  These  sums  were  advanced  on  condition  that,  if 
they  were  not  returned  by  Saturday  evening,  the  borrowers 
should  be  taken  into  His  Majesty's  service.  Really  the  stakes 
which  they  placed  on  the  gaming  table  were  of  a  grave  cha- 
racter.   But  the  gamblers  were  driven  to  this  desperate  measure 
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by  an  eager  appetite  for  the  pleasures  of  sin.  And  what  is  it 
that  evil  men  and  seducers  will  not  do  for  the  sake  of  licen- 
tiousness and  intoxicating  drink  1  Here  is  a  group  of  rational, 
immortal  beings,  responsible  to  God  for  their  stewardship, 
under  the  blinding  influence  of  sensuality,  conditionally  selling 
themselves  into  military  bondage  for  the  paltry  consideration  of 
three  or  four  guineas,  that  they  may  possess  the  means  of 
revelling  a  few  days  longer  in  their  besetting  sins,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  cruel  wrongs  which  they  are  inflicting  on  the 
members  of  their  respective  families.  On  the  Thursday  evening 
their  orgies  terminated,  the  ungodly  band  dissolved,  and  each 
man,  under  a  heavy  load  of  guilt  and  wretchedness,  wended 
his  way  homewards. 

In  a  fortnight  afterwards,  agreeably  to  his  engagement,  and 
in  company  with  his  wife,  Mr.  Clowes  started  for  "Warrington, 
to  work  at  the  pottery,  where  he  remained  till  nearly  the  end 
of  the  following  year.  During  his  sojourn  at  Warrington  his 
moral  conduct  underwent  no  improvement. 

From  Warrington  he  returned  to  Staffordshire,  and  continued 
to  aggravate  his  guilt  by  fresh  excursions  in  the  regions  of  un- 
godliness. At  this  period  of  his  wayward  life  his  mind  was 
like  the  troubled  sea  which  cannot  rest.  He  was  not  satisfied 
long  anywhere.  Lax  in  his  morals  and  fickle  in  his  plans,  he 
appears  to  have  been  ever  ready  to  throw  up  his  employment, 
and  to  march  to  any  place  that  promised  him  a  blighter  and 
happier  career.  Like  myriads  before  and  after  him,  he  sought 
happiness  where  it  was  not  to  be  found,  and  of  course  disap- 
pointment met  him  at  every  turn. 

Having  heard  of  a  new  pottery  at  Hull,  he  went  there,  and 
readily  obtained  employment.  In  this  new  situation,  had  he 
been  industrious  and  steady,  he  might  have  soon  accumulated  a 
genteel  independency.  At  some  branches  of  work  he  coiild 
earn  a  pound  sterling  per  day ;  but  so  extravagant  was  his  pro- 
digality, that,  instead  of  laying  a  little  by  for  the  time  of 
sickness,  or  declining  age,  he  became  involved  in  debt.      An 
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habitual  stranger  to  provident  arrangements,  lie  launched  on  a 
stormy  and  perilous  ocean,  and  would  have  made  shipwreck  of 
body  and  soul,  had  not  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God  followed 
him  in  all  his  adventurous  exploits.  Dancing,  singing,  drink- 
ing, and  fighting,  occupied  the  greater  part  of  his  time.  To 
his  baser  passions  he  allowed  an  unbridled  license,  and  seemed 
in  haste  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  iniquity,  and  test  the 
long-suffering  of  God. 

The  disturbed  state  of  the  nation  at  that  time  offered  him  an 
opportunity  to  give  a  wider  scope  to  his  frolicsome  predilections. 
The  times  were  very  critical.  The  political  sky  was  dark  and 
lowering.  It  was  at  the  period  of  the  French  war.  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  was  at  the  head  of  his  forces,  athirst  for  military 
glory.  The  great  European  powers  were  up  in  arms  to  repel 
and  punish  the  ambitious  aggressor.  On  the  continent  the 
battle  raged  with  confused  noise  and  garments  rolled  in  blood. 
Fear  and  alarm  everywhere  prevailed.  There  was  a  general 
feeling  of  insecurity,  as  though  the  nations  were  living  on  a 
volcano  under  violent  action,  and  threatening  every  moment  an 
eruption,  which  would  involve  them  in  general  ruin.  And 
what  increased  public  alarm,  if  it  did  not  magnify  the  danger 
was,  Government,  unable  to  obtain  a  sufficient  number  of 
volunteers  for  manning  the  navy,  had  i-ecourse  to  the  system 
of  impressment.  For  this  purpose,  "  press  gangs"  visited  the 
different  seaports,  and  ruthlessly  dragooned  many  peacefully 
disposed  inhabitants  into  the  naval  forces  of  the  country.  Among 
society  in  general,  and  the  seafaring  population  especially,  this 
coercive  measure  created  the  greatest  consternation.  The 
devout  Christian,  no  less  than  the  reckless  adventurer,  was 
every  hour  liable  to  be  arrested,  dragged  from  his  quiet  vocation 
and  family,  and  sent  on  board  a  man-of-war. 

By  the  graceless  Clowes  this  terrible  condition  of  society  was 
quite  enjoyed.  So  far  from  consoling  and  encouraging  the 
timorous  minded,  he  delighted  in  exciting  apprehension  and 
creating  fear  where  no  rational  cause  of  fear  existed.     This  was 
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•wanton  cruelty  ;  but,  for  this  very  reason,  he  enjoyed  it  with  a 
keener  zest.  It  was  in  perfect  harmony  -with  the  deeply 
depraved  condition  of  his  soul.  The  finer  feelings  of  his  nature 
he  had  sadly  neglected,  while  the  grosser  ones  flourished  trader 
constant  cultivation.  The  terrors  which  the  public  mind  asso- 
ciated with  the  press-gang  he  managed  to  convert  into  merri- 
ment. He  and  several  of  his  pot  companions  hired  a  boat, 
crossed  the  Humber  to  Barton,  Lincolnshire,  where  they  coun- 
terfeited the  Government  press-gang,  and  threatened  to  press 
both  young  and  old.  The  men  were  terrified,  fled,  and  hid 
themselves.  What  helped  to  deceive  the  people,  some  of  the 
pretended  press-gang  appeared  in  a  costume  resembling  that  of 
naval  officers.  Clowes  himself  wore  a  coat  and  pantaloons  of 
the  best  superfine  cloth,  mounted  with  yellow  buttons,  and 
"  made  according  to  the  orders  that  pride  led  him  to  give  the 
tailor  when  he  first  came  to  Hull." 

After  this  wild  frolic  in  the  streets  the  foolish  "  gang" 
entered  a  public  house,  where  they  worked  themselv*es  up  into 
a  pitch  of  unholy  excitement,  an  element  in  which  their 
champion  intensely  delighted.  They  had  in  their  company  two 
fiddlers,  two  hornpipe  dancers,  and  several  singers.  Their 
riotous  diversions  were  protracted  till  the  day  following,  when 
they  returned  to  Hull. 

Mr.  Clowes  had  not  teen  at  home  many  days  when  he  was 
compelled  to  contemplate  the  press-gang  from  a  more  serious 
point  of  observation.  He  suddenly  found  himself  in  its  relent- 
less, iron  grasp.  He  dug  a  pit  for  others  and  stumbled  into  it 
himself.  Into  that  very  destruction  did  he  fall.  The  terrified 
subjects  of  his  sportive  excursion  to  Barton  would,  no  doubt, 
interpret  this  visitation  as  a  retaliating  providence.  The 
measure  that  he  meted  to  others  was  measured  to  himself. 
Being  one  morning,  about  ten  o'clock,  at  the  Dog  and  Duck 
Inn,  where  several  officers  were  stationed,  Mr.  C.  was  provoked 
to  fight.  The  officers  appeared  to  enjoy  the  combat.  The  quar- 
relsome potter  little  suspected  the  treachery  of  the  diverted 
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gentlemen,  who  were  plotting  the  capture  of  himself  and  his 
antagonist.  Scarcely,  however,  had  the  savage  combatants 
terminated  their  unholy  strife,  when  they  were  "pressed"  for  a 
ship  of  war,  which  was  floating  in  the  Humber.  As  the  official 
"  gang"  was  not  immediately  at  hand,  the  captives  were  tem- 
porarily confined  in  a  kitchen.  Clowes,  whose  mind  was 
familiarised  to  schemes  and  exploits  difficult  of  execution, 
formed  a  plot,  without  loss  of  time,  for  his  escape.  His  plan 
was,  to  mount  a  table,  pull  down  the  sash,  and  throw  himself 
headlong  through  the  opening,  which  had  he  done,  the  violent 
fall  would  have  probably  proved  fatal :  so  he  thought  ldmself 
after  he  had  time  to  reflect.  The  perilous  attempt  was  pre- 
vented. Just  as  he  was  going  to  spring  through  the  window, 
he  and  his  companion  were  arrested  by  some  constables,  and  led 
away  to  the  rendezvous.  As  they  were  going  down  High 
Street,  bent,  if  possible,  on  making  his  escape,  Mr.  C.  rushed 
from  the  constables  and  run  up  Grimsby  Lane  into  the  market 
place,  which,  being  on  a  market  day,  was  crowded  with  people 
The  constables  closely  pursued,  shouting  "  stop  thief,"  at  the 
top  of  their  voice. 

Clowes  cried,  "It's  only  the  press-gang;  I  have  done  nothing 
amiss." 

The  scene  was  one  of  extraordinary  excitement.  Some  at- 
tempted to  seize  him,  others  favoured  his  flight,  and  allowec 
him  to  pass  on  without  interruption.  Thus  befriended  by  the 
spectators  of  the  chase,  and  by  leaping,  winding,  and  turning 
he  contrived  for  a  while  to  elude  the  grasp  of  his  pursuers. 
Being  nearly  exhausted  by  effort  and  trepidation,  he  took  refuge 
in  his  master's  china  shop,  where  he  was  recaptured.  He  was 
again  taken  to  the  rendezvous,  with  other  pressed  men,  to  be 
put  on  board  a  vessel  awaiting  their  arrival. 

"While  Mr.   Clowes  was  passing  through  these  unwelcome 
reverses,  hardened  in  sin  as  he  was,  he  could  scarcely  avoi< 
soberly  reflecting  on  the  recent  alarm  which  he  had  sportively 
created  among  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  Barton.     And  those 
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reflections  would  no  doubt  generate  feelings  of  self-reproach. 
Those  who  had  been  terrified  by  his  thoughtless  frolics  across 
the  Humber,  would  doubtless  rejoice  at  his  downfall,  and 
instinctively  exclaim,  "  Is  this  the  man  that  frightened  us  with 
phantoms  f '  "  Happy  are  they  that  reward  thee  as  thou  hast 
served  us." 

Mr.  Smith,  W.  Clowes'  employer,  and  the  landlord  of  the 
tavern  where  the  captain  of  the  press-gang  lodged,  generously 
interceded  for  Clowes  and  his  companion,  and  prevailed  on  the 
captain  to  liberate  them.  When  the  wild  adventurers  were  set 
at  large,  the  officer  gave  them  a  wholesome  admonition  never  to 
be  out  of  their  houses  after  nine  o'clock  at  night.  Bold  in  folly 
and  crime  as  our  hero  then  was,  he  had  met  with  his  match. 
Temerity  and  defiance  gave  place  to  fear  and  shame.  Wild 
and  reckless  as  he  was,  he  had  no  inclination  to  serve  his 
country  on  board  a  man-of-war.  Reviewing  the  humiliating 
and  mortifying  scenes  through  which  he  had  reluctantly  passed, 
and  the  peril  which  still  threatened  him,  he  resolved  at  once  to 
quit  Hull  before  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning.  But,  not- 
withstanding the  large  remuneration  for  work  which  he  was 
able  to  earn  at  Hull,  he  left  the  port  without  first  discharging 
his  debts. 

This  circumstance  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  again  in 
connection  with  events  more  congenial  to  our  feelings. 

After  a  journey  of  eighty  miles  on  foot,  under  a  heavy  load 
of  luggage,  the  roving,  unhappy  man  arrived,  on  the  fourth 
day,  at  his  native  place  in  Staffordshire,  in  a  very  exhausted 
condition. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  Course  which  the  Youthful  Clowes  Pursued  was  Dark  and 
Dreary — His  Early  Convictions — His  Religious  Fickleness — 
Alarmed  in  a  Dancing  Room,  and  Resolves  to  Lead  a  New 
Life — Reveals  his  Distress  to  his  Wife  and  Mother-in-Law — 
They  Administer  Gin  and  Tobacco  Smoke — Asks  his  Mother 
to  pray  for.  him — She  Tells  Him  to  Pray  for  Himself — Again 
Led  Astray  by  Bad  Company — Is  addicted  to  Profane  Swearing 
— Conscience  Chastises  Him — Resolves  to  Hear  a  Methodist 
Preacher — Mourns  and  Weeps  over  his  Sins — His  Wife  Treats 
his  Religious  Feelings  with  Coolness — Takes  an  Oath  that  he 
will  Reform — Breaks  his  Oath — Quarrels  with  his  Wife — An- 
other Attempt  at  Reformation — Relapses — Is  Wretched — Con- 
founds the  Lovefeast  with  the  Lord's  Supper — Begins  to  Pray 
— Feels  his  Moral  Weakness — Attends  a  Prayer-meeting — Is 
converted — 1805. 

In  tracing  the  life  and  conversation  of  "William  Clowes,  we 
have  been  led  through  some  dark  and  dreadful  scenery ;  and, 
had  we  not  known  what  efficient  provision  is  made  in  the 
economy  of  human  redemption,  for  the  renovation  of  the  vilest 
sinners,  we  might  have  despaired  of  his  deliverance  from  the 
deep  gulf  of  sin  and  wretchedness  into  which  he  had  fearlessly 
plunged.  But  when  we  read  in  God's  Word  that  Christ  came 
not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance  ;  and  that  if 
the  wicked  will  forsake  his  way,  and  the  unrighteous  man  his 
thoughts,  the  Lord  will  have  inercy  upon  him,  and  that  our 
God  will  abundantly  pardon,  then  we  see  hope  for  the  complete 
recovery  of  the  vilest  of  the  vile.  Nor  are  we  to  suppose  that 
Mr.  Clowes,  in  his  mad  and  wild  career,  was  an  entire  stranger 
to  l'eligious  impressions.  Jesus  Christ  "  is  the  time  light  which 
enlighteneth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world." 
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The  extraordinary  subject  of  this  memoir  -was  not  allowed 
to  pursue  the  broad  way  that  leadeth  to  destruction  without  let 
or  hindrance.  The  Holy  Spirit  frequently  spoke  to  him  in  a 
language  which  he  could  understand.  He  was  very  early  and 
graciously  given  to  feel  that  he  was  a  sinner  in  need  of  Divine 
mercy.  He  informs  us  that  even  in  childhood  God's  Holy 
Spirit  strove  with  him.  When  he  was  only  ten  years  of  age, 
being  at  a  prayer-meeting,  conducted  by  a  Nancy  Wood,  of 
Burslem,  in  her  father's  house,  chiefly  for  the  spiritual  benefit 
of  children,  he  was  clearly  convinced  of  the  sin  of  disobedi- 
ence to  his  parents,  wept  bitterly,  and  resolved  henceforth  to 
respect  their  commands.  Soon  after  he  returned  home,  his 
father,  without  knowing  the  repentant  state  of  his  mind,  put 
his  resolution  to  the  test,  by  desiring  him  to  go  on  an  errand  to 
a  neighbour's  house  in  the  dark.  Few  things  could  have  tried 
the  strength  of  his  determination  more  than  this  command ; 
but  from  a  deeply-felt  religious  regard  for  his  father's  authority, 
he  promptly  complied  with  his  behest,  and  the  approval  of  his 
conscience  amply  rewarded  him  for  the  fear  in  braving  the  dark 
night  to  execute  his  parent's  will.  But  his  goodness  was  as  a 
morning  cloud,  and  as  the  early  dew  that  goeth  away.  His 
vows  were  soon  forgotten  and  violated.  The  tiny,  pliant  reed 
was  shaken  by  the  first  unfriendly  breath  of  wind.  Obedience 
to-day  was  followed  by  disobedience  to-morrow.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  his  intellect  and  heart  had  not  been  attended  to 
properly.  In  the  first  and  simplest  elements  of  religion  he 
ought  to  have  been  parentally  indoctrinated  by  line  upon  line ; 
precept  upon  precept ;  here  a  little  and  there  a  little,  drawn 
from  the  oracles  of  God.  Had  he  been  taught  by  his  parents 
as  Hannah  taught  her  son  Samuel ;  and  as  Timothy  was 
instructed  by  Lois  and  Eunice,  he  might  have  been  characterised 
by  filial  piety  no  less  than  they  were.  But  if  parents  neglect 
the  religious  instruction  of  their  children,  whether  such  neglect 
is  from  a  principle  of  infidelity  or  indifference,  they  cannot 
reasonably   expect  their  offspring   to   treat    them    with   that 
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uniform  reverence  and  affection  which  the  Holy  Scriptures 
enjoin. 

At  a  subsequent  period — the  date  of  which  Mr.  Clowes  has 
not  given  us — a  revival  of  religion  took  place  at  Burslem, 
when  his  convictions  for  sin  returned  with  increased  force. 
Had  any  Christian  friend  then  kindly  taken  him  by  the  hand, 
and  given  him  timely  instruction  and  encouragement,  he  would 
have  probably  been  truly  converted  to  God  :  so  he  thought 
himself,  and  he  lamented  the  absence  of  such  assistance.  Being 
young,  and  receiving  no  special  notice  from  any  Christian  of 
greater  experience  than  himself,  his  religious  convictions  were 
evanescent  as  the  vapour,  which  appeareth  for  a  little  while  and 
then  vanisheth  away.  How  many  juvenile  disciples  are 
annually  lost  to  the  Churches  of  Christ  through  this  kind  of 
Christian  apathy  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  But  we 
have  reason  to  believe  their  number  is  legion.  The  youth  of 
our  families,  schools,  and  congregations,  have  a  special  claim  to 
our  pastoral  attentions.  "Feed  my  lambs"  is  a  command 
which  the  Great  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  our  souls  has  given  to 
his  ministers.  But  this  command  ought  not  to  be  restricted 
to  ministers  exclusively.  Children  have  a  claim  on  the  religious 
solicitude  of  Christians  around  them.  Let  this  claim  be  prac- 
tically and  wisely  respected  on  a  wide  scale,  and  the  result  will 
be  large  and  constant  accessions  of  our  youth  to  the  Church  of 
God.  The  sentiments  expressed  by  Mr.  Clowes  on  this  point 
agree  precisely  with  our  own  views  and  personal  experience. 

The  most  sensible  visitation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  Mr. 
Clowes  felt  was  of  a  terrific  description.  He  was  in  the  Town 
Hall,  Burslem,  and  formed  one  of  a  party  assembled  to  dance. 
He  had  no  sooner  commenced  the  frothy  amusement  than  he 
was  smitten  with  a  deep  sense  of  his  guilt  before  God,  accom- 
panied by  great  mental  distress.  Immediately  he  renewed  his 
promise  to  reform  and  serve  his  Maker.  This  resolve  afforded 
him  no  relief;  nor  was  it  likely  to  do  so,  for  it  appears  that 
when  he  formed  the  resolution  to  lead  a  new  life,  he  made  it  in 
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his  own  strength,  and  reserved  to  himself  the  liberty  of  carry- 
ing it  out  at  his  own  convenience.  An  engagement,  clogged 
with  these  conditions,  was  not  likely  to  be  honoured.  Happily 
for  Mr.  Clowes,  at  the  very  moment  that  he  seemed  to  be 
intoxicated  with  mirth,  he  was  so  powerfully  impressed  with  a 
dread  that  God  would  take  away  his  life  and  consign  him  to 
hell,  that,  without  uttering  a  word  to  any  one,  he  withdrew  at 
once  from  his  gay  companions  and  ran  home. 

This  was  a  critical  moment  in  the  eventful  life  of  Mr.  Clowes. 
Had  he  deliberately  stifled  conviction  and  resisted  the  Holy 
Ghost,  he  might  have  proceeded  from  bad  to  worse,  till  eternal 
ruin  had  been  the  portion  of  his  cup.  But  he  listened  to  the 
warning  voice  which  spoke  to  his  inmost  soul — he  abruptly 
withdrew  from  the  assembly  of  the  wicked,  and  fled  to  the  only 
refuge  of  sinners.  To  run  away  from  the  scene  of  temptation 
and  wickedness  was  the  only  safe  course  that  Avas  left  open  for 
him.  "  Wherefore  come  out  from  among  them,  and  be  ye 
separate,  saith  the  Lord,  and  touch  not  the  unclean  thing  ;  and 
I  will  receive  you,  and  will  be  a  Father  unto  you,  and  ye  shall 
be  my  sons  and  daughters,  saith  the  Lord  Almighty." 

When  Mr.  Clowes  arrived  home,  doubtless  at  a  late  hour, 
he  found  his  parents  in  bed;  but  he  was  so  distracted  with 
fear,  that  he  hastened  to  their  sleeping  apartment  and  revealed 
to  them  his  alarm.  As  they  mistook  the  nature  of  his  malady 
they  administered  improper  remedies.  Acting  under  an  im- 
pressiou  that  he  was  suffering  acutely  from  an  attack  of  colic, 
they  treated  him  for  that  complaint :  First,  they  drugged  him  with 
gin;  next  they  gave  him  a  dose  of  tobacco  smoke.  From  this 
treatment  the  patient  derived  no  benefit.  The  seat  of  his 
disorder  was  not  in  his  bowels,  but  in  his  soul.  The  nature  of 
his  ailment  was  not  physical,  but  mental.  For  this  kind  of 
suffering  neither  gin  nor  tobacco  could  afford  the  slightest  safe 
relief.  They  might  stupefy  the  patient  and  render  him  insen- 
sible of  his  distemper,  and  regardless  of  its  ultimate  con- 
sequence, if  not  radically  cured;    but  they,  could  do  him  no 
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good.  His  parents,  therefore,  proved  themselves  to  bo 
physicians  of  no  value. 

Referring  to  this  too  common  but  ever-failing  treatment  for 
the  same  disease,  Mr.  Clowes  says,  "  My  father  was  not  the 
physician  that  I  needed,  and  hence  his  remedies  only  added 
affliction  to  my  bonds.  Rendered  sick  in  soul  by  a  sight  of  my 
sins,  and  sick  in  body  by  tobacco  smoke,  and  tortured  by  the 
anticipation  that  hell  was  opening  to  receive  me,  I  was  really  a 
most  miserable  object." 

In  this  alarmed  state  of  mind,  he  requested  his  mother  to 
pray  for  him ;  but  she  gave  him  a  kind  of  repulse,  by  telling 
him  to  pray  for  himself,  apparently  without  showing  that 
tender,  maternal  concern  for  his  salvation,  which  she  ought  to 
have  manifested.  Her  distracted  son,  however,  began  to  pray, 
and  renewed  his  violated  promise,  that  if  God  would  spare  his 
life,  he  would  consecrate  body  and  soul  to  his  service.  Finding 
himself  a  little  relieved  he  retired  to  rest. 

When  we  contemplate  Mr.  Clowes  in  his  resolute  flight  from 
the  dancing  room  and  the  alehouse — under  loud  upbraidings  of 
conscience — dreadful  forebodings  of  hell — praying  earnestly  for 
deliverance,  and  pledging  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  days 
to  the  service  of  God,  we  conclude  that  he  cannot  be  far  from 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  and  surely  he  will  never  again  dis- 
appoint our  hopes  by  returning  to  the  beggarly  elements  of  this 
world.  But  alas  !  for  human  weakness  and  depravity  :  while 
God  is  striving  in  his  own  wise  and  gracious  way  to  save  the 
sinner,  the  devil  is  going  about  as  a  roaring  lion,  seeking  to 
devour  him.  Had  he  resisted  the  devil,  and  surrendered  his 
entire  soul  to  God,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  covenant 
into  which  he  had  just  entered,  he  would  have  conquered  his 
adversary ;  but  yielding  to  temptation  and  resisting  the  grace 
of  God,  he  became  again  entangled  in  the  snare  of  the  devil. 
At  this  time  his  religious  convictions  were  stifled  by  associating 
with  bad  company.  Self-denial  is  an  esssential  condition  of 
discipleship.     No  man  can  be  acknowledged  as  a  member  of 
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the  household  of  faith,  unless  he  denies  himself,  takes  u]»  his 
cross  daily,  and  follows  Christ.  No  human  schemes  of  salva- 
tion can  avail.  If  even  they  were  scrupulously  carried  out  in 
every  jot  and  tittle,  they  would  signally  fail  of  success.  Neither 
the  tradition  of  the  fathers,  nor  the  commandments  of  men,  nor 
self-imposed  penance,  can  secure  the  remission  of  sins  and  peace 
of  conscience. 

One  of  the  remedies  against  evil  company,  which  Mr.  Clowes 
proposed  to  himself,  was  entering  into  the  marriage  state.  This 
step  he  calculated  would  assist  in  detaching  him  from  his  old 
ungodly  associates.  And  so  it  would,  had  he  been  careful  to 
fulfil  all  the  obligations  involved  in  this  social  condition. 

Marriage  is  a  Divine  institution.  It  is  honourable  in  all ; 
and  when  this  honourable  estate  is  entered  into  with  proper 
sentiments,  and  is  consecrated  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
ordained,  it  rather  promotes  than  hinders  the  salvation  of  the 
soul.  But  when  it  is  regarded  superstitiously  as  a  religious 
sacrament,  or  as  a  remedy  for  inbred  sin,  an  influence  is  attri- 
buted to  it  which  it  does  not  possess. 

With  the  laudable  view  of  overcoming  his  drunken  habits, 
Mr.  Clowes  resolved  to  allow  himself  only  half-a-pint  of  ale 
a  day.  But  this  was  half-a-pint  too  much.  He  should  have 
proposed  total  abstinence  from  all  and  every  kind  of  intoxi- 
cating drink.  Drunkenness  was  one  of  his  besetting  sins. 
Drunkenness  is  inconsistent  with  a  rational  hope  of  heaven. 
;:  The  drunkard  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God."  Strict 
uniform  sobriety  is  consequently  necessary  to  salvation. 

When  Mr.  Clowes  was  a  young  man  the  principles  and  ad- 
vantages of  total  abstinence  were  but  very  imperfectly  under- 
stood. Half-a-pint  of  ale  per  day  would  then  be  regarded  in 
the  Staffordshire  potteries  as  a  very  moderate  allowance  ;  and 
doubtless  it  was,  compared  with  the  large  quantities  which 
multitudes  consumed.  Half-a-pint,  allowed  to  a  man  of  intem- 
perate habits,  prepares  the  way  for  another  half  pint,  and  that 
to  a  third,  till  he  becomes  intoxicated,  and  incapable  of  dis- 
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criminating  between  right  and  wrong.  The  shortest  and  surest 
way  to  kill  a  tree  is  to  destroy  its  roots.  You  may  lop  the 
branches  and  strip  off  the  bark,  but  so  long  as  the  root  retains 
its  vitality,  the  sap  will  circulate  and  send  forth  fresh  shoots. 
"  Tor  there  is  hope  of  a  tree,  if  it  be  cut  down,  that  it  will 
sprout  again,  and  that  the  tender  branches  thereof  will  not 
cease."  But  if  the  tree  be  rooted  up  it  will  perish.  So  if  evil 
habits  be  merely  pruned,  they  will  reappear  with  fresh  vigoxir  ; 
but  if  they  be  eradicated  from  the  heart  they  will  be  anni- 
hilated. Right  hand  sins  should  be  cut  off — right  eye  sins 
plucked  out.  The  old  man — the  man  of  sin,  should  not  only 
be  mortified  with  the  stinted  allowance  of  "  half-a-pint  per  day," 
but  crucified  outright.  Half  measures,  in  desperate  cases 
especially,  are  not  to  be  trusted.  A  burnt  child  dreads  the 
spark ;  and  the  defeated  penitent  should  make  no  compromise 
with  the  cause  of  his  overthrow.  It  is  sometimes  safer  to  run 
away  than  to  stand  and  fight.  Had  Joseph  stood  and  parleyed 
with  his  fair  adversary,  he  might  have  been  drawn  into  sin 
against  God  and  man ;  but  he  fled  out  of  harm's  way.  And 
although  God  permitted  him  to  be  confined  in  irons,  he  went 
into  prison  with  a  good  conscience,  and  came  out  with  honour. 
And  half-a-pint  of  ale  per  day,  allowed  to  a  man  who  had  so 
often  fallen  through  strong  drink,  was  a  doubtful  remedy,  and 
not  likely  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  prescribed. 

Another  gross  vice  to  which  Mr.  Clowes  was  addicted  was 
profane  swearing.  Once,  having  freely  indulged  his  propensity 
for  this  vulgar  sin,  his  mind  was  seized  with  great  horror,  and 
he  was  led  to  wonder  whether  other  swearers  experienced  the 
like  fear  and  compunction  ;  and  ventured  to  privately  question 
one  of  his  companions  on  the  subject.  Instead  of  receiving,  as 
he  anticipated,  a  private  reply,  his  comrade,  more  hardened  in 
sin  than  himself,  exposed  the  misgivings  of  Clowes,  called  him 
a  fool,  belched  out  a  horrid  oath,  and  tauntingly  asked  him  if 
he  were  going  to  turn  Methodist.  Clowes,  who  had  long 
laughed  at  folly  and  gloried  in  his  shame,  blushed  when  he  was 
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made  the  butt  of  profane  sport ;  and  being  unwilling  for  the 
company  to  suspect  that  he  had  any  inclination  for  Methodism, 
he  turned  the  current  of  their  mirth  by  some  witty  remark. 

After  these  violent  and  conflicting  exercises  of  mind,  he  was 
troubled  with  regret ;  but,  strange  to  say,  not  on  account  of  his 
sins,  but  because  he  could  not  swear  like  others  without  strong 
remorse,  —  and  he  resolved  to  act  in  future  with  greater 
bravery. 

What  a  powerful  tyrant  is  habit,  and  how  fickle  are  human 
purposes  for  good  when  unsustained  by  the  grace  of  God. 
With  conduct  like  that  of  Clowes,  shown  towards  a  fellow 
creature,  human  patience  would  have  been  exhausted  ;  but  God 
is  slow  to  wrath,  and  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever.  The  Holy 
Spirit  still  followed  the  vacillating  rebel,  and  graciously  said  in 
effect,  "  Why  will  ye  die  V 

Once  more  the  unhappy  transgressor  made  an  attempt  to 
amend  his  course.  On  one  occasion,  after  a  headlong  plunge 
into  the  vortex  of  dissipation,  he  became  so  disquieted  in  his 
conscience,  that  he  resolved  to  seek  relief  by  going  to  a 
Methodist  preaching.  His  presence  in  the  congregation  being 
an  event  of  rare  occurrence,  naturally  created  surprise,  and 
furnished  matter  for  no  little  conversation. 

On  another  occasion,  in  his  own  house,  his  sense  of  sin  was 
so  deep  and  distressing,  that  he  shed  a  flood  of  tears.  His  wife 
and  her  parents  observing  his  emotion,  desired  to  know  the 
cause.  In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  afterwards  he  determined 
to  reveal  the  grand  secret  to  his  wife  ;  and  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  a  suitable  place  and  season  for  this  delicate  business, 
he  invited  her  to  take  a  walk  with  him  by  the  side  of  a  canal. 
As  they  slowly  paced  together  he  ventured  to  tell  her,  with 
eyes  suffused  in  tears,  that  he  was  anxious  to  serve  the  Lord, 
and  regularly  attend  the  Methodist  chapel. 

To  many  a  wife,  placed  in  conjugal  circumstances  similar  to 
those  of  Mrs.  Clowes,  this  announcement  would  have  been 
hailed  with  inexpressible  delight.      But,  strange   to  say,  she 
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received  his  statement  with  indifference,  and  leather  tried  to 
quench  the  smoking  flax  than  to  blow  it  into  a  flame.  Think- 
ing that  he  was  either  turning  insane,  or  in  danger  of  becoming 
righteous  over  much,  she  endeavoured  to  allay  his  fears  and 
reconcile  his  mind  to  his  unsaved  condition.  She  coolly  replied, 
that  if  they  became  industrious,  like  some  of  their  neighbours, 
there  was  no  necessity  for  anything  more,  especially  for  weep- 
ing and  going  to  chapels. 

The  poor  woman  no.  doubt  spoke  the  real  sentiments  of  her 
mind.  Being  blinded  by  the  god  of  this  world,  she  could  not 
see  practical  holiness  to  be  obligatory,  nor  how  it  could  be 
conducive  to  solid  happiness.  In  these  views  Sirs.  Clowes  was 
not  singular.  We  have  frequently  heard  of  married  women, 
who  have  declared  that  they  would  rather  their  husbands 
indulged  occasionally  in  habits  of  intemperance,  than  see  them 
decidedly  pious,  or  even  regularly  attending  a  place  of  worship. 
"  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do."  We 
pity  the  men  whose  wives  can  thus  unconcernedly  see  them 
hastening  down  the  road  to  eternal  perdition.  The  coldness 
with  which  Mrs.  Clowes  treated  her  husband's  proposal  induced 
hJLin  to  say  little  more  at  that  time  on  the  subject.  He,  never- 
theless, secretly  resolved  that  he  would  serve  God. 

To  aid  him  in  fulfilling  his  resolution,  he  went  home  and 
took  a  solemn  oath  before  God  that  he  would  cease  drinking  to 
excess,  and  refrain  from  other  sins.  The  taking  of  this  oath  he 
revealed  to  no  human  being.  But  with  whatever  degree  of 
sincerity  it  was  taken,  it  was  taken  only  to  be  violated  When 
he  would  do  good,  evil  was  present  with  him.  He  admitted 
that  the  law  of  God  was  holy,  and  just,  and  good  ;  and  yet  he 
persisted  in  breaking  that  law.  Instead  of  looking  for  pardon 
and  grace  to  help  him  in  time  of  need,  for  the  sake  of  what 
Jesus  Christ  had  done  and  suffered  in  his  behalf,  he  trusted  to 
partial  reformations,  promises,  vows,  and  oaths;  mere  human 
expedients  which  were  sure  to  fail  him  when  he  was  tried  by 
fierce  and  subtle  temptations.     We  understand  St.  Paul  is  per- 
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sonating  a  sinner  in  a  condition  similar  to  this  when  he 
exclaims,  "  0,  wretched  man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me 
from  the  body  of  this  death1?" 

Like  Bunyan's  pilgrim,  on  his  way  to  the  cross,  he  sighed 
and  groaned  for  deliverance  from  the  burden  of  his  guilt ;  but, 
so  inured  was  he  to  do  wrong,  that  he  acted  as  though  he 
could  not  cease  from  sin. 

Having  received  another  affront  from  his  wife  and  her 
mother,  instead  of  forgiving  the  trespass, — if,  indeed,  they  were 
the  transgressors, — he  suffered  his  anger  to  kindle,  and  to  work 
him  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  frenzy,  that  he  again  struck  the  wall 
in  revenge.  In  the  presence  of  a  man  subject  to  these  furious 
gusts  of  passion,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  domestic  tran- 
quillity was  so  frequently  disturbed.  Angry  words  stir  up 
strife ;  but  a  mild  answer  turneth  away  wrath.  In  family 
strifes  it  is  often  difficult  to  know  which  party  is  most  to  blame. 
Mrs.  Clowes  did  not  always  act  towards  her  fickle-minded 
husband  with  prudence  and  piety  ;  but  if  she  and  her  mother 
sometimes  gave  him  needless  provocation,  there  was  evidently 
much  in  his  deportment  calculated  to  irritate  and  vex  them. 
In  the  domestic  circle,  where  sentiments  and  interests  occasion- 
ally come  into  collision,  if  unbroken  harmony  is  to  be  preserved, 
every  member  of  the  family  should  stand  prepared  to  make 
sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  peace. 

Mr.  Clowes,  concluding  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
serve  God  at  home,  resolved  to  leave  that  part  of  the  country, 
and  sojourn  in  some  locality  which  he  hoped  would  prove  more 
favourable  to  his  religious  aspirations.  Unknown  to  Ids 
mother,  he  took  her  Prayer  Book  with  him,  and,  without  a 
penny  in  his  pocket,  commenced  his  journey.  On  the  road 
he  occasionally  sat  down  to  rest ;  and,  being  alone,  he  gave  free 
scope  to  his  emotions.  He  read,  and  meditated,  and  wept 
bitterly.  At  length  he  arrived  at  Warrington,  where  he 
obtained  employment.  His  first  movement  in  this  new  sphere 
of  labour  threatened  to  erase  all  his  godly  impressions.      He 
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was  unwittingly  drawn  into  a  public  house,  kept  by  one  of  bis 
master's  servants.  In  company  with  some  of  bis  fellow 
workmen  he  entered  the  tavern  before  he  was  aware  that  it 
was  one.  For  a. man  of  his  temperament  this  was  a  spot  of 
more  than  ordinary  peril  :  so  it  proved  to  be.  His  oath  was 
upon  him ;  and  it  was  fresh  in  his  recollection.  A  quart 
of  ale  was  called  for ;  when  it  fell  to  his  turn  to  drink  he 
hesitated,  held  the  dangerous  pot  in  his  hand,  and  said  to  him- 
self, "  My  oath  is  upon  me — what  shall  I  do]  The  men, 
looking  at  me,  were  crying  '  Drink.'  My  soul  secretly  re- 
sponded, Shall  I  tell  them  my  oath?  Determined  to  conceal 
my  perplexity,  I  yielded  to  temptation.  Though  I  trembled  I 
ventured  to  drink.  Scarcely  had  the  pot  left  my  lips  before 
I  thought  my  damnation  was  sealed  :  I  then  gave  the  reins 
to  my  passions,  and  was  led  captive  by  the  devil  at  his 
will." 

After  having  remained  in  this  gall  of  bitterness  and  bond  of 
iniquity  for  some  time,  he  made  another  feeble  effort  at  refor- 
mation ;  and  on  the  staff  which  had  repeatedly  broken  beneath 
his  pressure  he  foolishly  ventured  to  lean  again.  He  renewed 
his  oath,  but  it  failed  to  support  him  in  the  hour  of  extremity. 
In  a  moment  of  apparent  security  resolutions  and  oaths  seemed 
to  possess  the  strength  of  a  cable,  but  in  the  hour  of  trial  they 
proved  to  be  weak  as  the  spider's  web.  "  Without  me,"  says 
Christ,  "ye  can  do  nothing." 

The  oscillating  penitent  had  no  sooner  bound  himself  again 
by  a  solemn  oath  to  serve  God,  than  he  was  assailed  by  a  new 
temptation,  skilfully  adjusted  to  his  propensities.  One  of  his 
fellow- workmen  had  engaged  to  run  a  race  for  a  wager. 
Clowes  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into  the  ungodly  specula- 
tion, and  lost  every  shilling  which  he  possessed.  But  pecuniary 
loss  to  him,  in  such  an  enterprise,  was  more  profitable  than 
gain.  It  helped  to  clear  his  moral  vision,  and  to  discover  to 
him  his  wretched  condition  before  God. 

His  own  words  are :  "  Then  I  appeared  to  myself  what  in 
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truth  I  really  was — a  poor,  disappointed,  and  unhappy  mortal." 
Reflecting  on  these  dark  and  dismal  chapters  in  his  history, 
Mr.  Clowes  says  in  his  Journals,  "  Indeed  it  could  not  be  other- 
wise with  me  than  a  constant  failure,  from  the  course  adopted, 
— labouring  to  serve  God  in  my  own  strength.  What  broken 
resolutions  and  abortive  efforts  at  reformation  and  amendment 
does  my  history  furnish." 

The  mental  distress  which  he  sometimes  experienced  while  he 
was  under  conviction  for  sin  was  almost  insupportable.  Once, 
for  the  space  of  two  hours,  he  expected  every  moment  that 
God  would  strike  him  down  and  send  him  to  hell.  While  shut 
up  in  this  horrible  pit  of  sin  and  misery,  he  renewed  his 
promises,  and  cried  for  mercy  :  God  graciously  spared  him. 
But  in  a  few  days  William  Clowes  was  the  same  irresolute, 
violent,  and  miserable  man. 

In  making  vows  and  promises  he  was  rash  ;  in  fulfilling  them 
he  was  slow.  At  one  time,  under  emotions  of  great  terror,  he 
prayed  and  promised  God  that  if  he  would  bring  him  safely  to 
his  native  place,  he  would  thenceforth  lead  a  godly  life.  But 
no  sooner  was  the  object  of  his  prayer  secured,  than  he  forfeited 
his  pledge,  and  rushed  into  the  company  of  his  old  associates. 

The  state  of  his  mind  at  the  time  now  under  review  was 
studiously  concealed  from  both  friends  and  foes.  His  remorse 
for  the  past,  his  fears  for  the  present,  and  his  dread  of  the 
eternal  future,  he  related  to  no  man.  In  silence,  in  solitude, 
and  in  the  dark,  he  pondered  these  things  in  his  heart.  Some- 
times he  walked  alone  in  solitary,  unfrequented  paths,  wishing 
that  he  was  a  bird,  a  beast,  a  reptile,  or  anything  rather  than 
what  he  was, — a  rational  sinner,  accountable  to  God.  Some- 
times, in  deep  sleep,  he  was  agitated  with  terrific  dreams ;  at 
other  times,  suddenly  waking  up,  he  was  afraid  of  looking 
round  the  room,  imagining  that  it  was  haunted  by  demons  and 
damned  spirits.  At  times,  such  was  the  anguish  of  his  mind, 
that  it  threw  his  body  into  a  profuse  perspiration  ;  and  in  the 
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night  season,  when  sleep  departed  from  his  eyes,  he  impatiently- 
wished  for  the  light  of  day,  that  he  might  drown  his  convic- 
tions in  the  intoxicating  cup.  At  the  same  time  he  knew  that 
the  remedy  was  worse  than  the  disease.  In  reference  to  a 
bacchanalian  song  with  which  he  was  familiar,  his  words  are, 
"  Well  I  remember  how  conscience  \ised  to  lash  me,  when  I 
used  to  sing  this  song,  and  with  what  force  these  words  were 
applied  to  my  soul :  '  For  all  these  things  God  will  bring  thee 
to  f  judgment.' " 

About  a  fortnight  before  his  conversion,  a  circumstance 
occurred  worth  narrating.  In  looking  into  a  Prayer  Book,  his 
eye  rested  on  the  following  sentence :  "  They  that  eat  and 
drink  the  Lord's  Supper  unworthily,  eat  and  drink  their  own 
damnation."  Wicked  as  he  was,  he  said  to  himself,  "  I  shall 
never  do  that  thing."  He  appears  to  have  confounded  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  with  the  bread  and  water  dis- 
tributed at  lovef easts ;  and  unworthily  partaking  of  the  sacra- 
mental elements  with  the  unpardonable  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  and  purposing  not  to  partake  of  the  former,  he  inferred 
that  he  could  not  be  guilty  of  the  latter.  These  erroneous 
notions  afterwards  created  him  groundless  anxiety. 

On  the  following  Sunday  a  neighbour  kindly  invited  him  to 
go  and  hear  a  sermon  at  Burslem.  Like  other  unregenerate 
persons,  he  was  then  ashamed  of  Christ.  But  as  it  was  dark, 
he  thought  he  might  perhaps  steal  to  the  chapel  unobserved ; 
and  he  therefore  accepted  the  invitation.  After  the  preaching 
service  was  concluded,  it  was  publicly  annoixnced  that  there 
would  be  a  lovefeast  immediately,  and  that  the  members  of  the 
society  would  be  admitted  to  that  meeting  on  showing  their 
society  tickets  to  the  door-keepers. 

Mr.  Clowes'  friend  asked  him  if  he  should  like  to  go  to  the 
lovefeast. 

Clowes  inquired  what  the  meeting  was  for,  and  what  the 
people  did ;  for  of  such  usages  he  was  totally  ignorant. 
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His  friend  replied,  that  if  lie  desired  to  attend  the  lovefeast, 
he  would  go  home,  Clowes  should  have  the  ticket,  surrep- 
titiously obtained  of  the  man's  mother-in-law,  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  admission  to  the  bearer. 

This  contrivance  hardly  squares  with  Christian  integrity. 
Perhaps  the  man  fell  into  a  train  of  false  reasoning,  and  con- 
cluded that  the  end  would  sanctify  the  means.  The  scheme, 
however,  involved  doing  evil  that  good  might  come ;  and 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  classed  with  "  pious  frauds,"  falsely  so 
called. 

Being  curious  to  know  what  a  lovefeast  was,  Mr.  Clowes 
accepted  the  ticket,  with  instructions  how  to  manoeuvre  in 
order  to  gain  admission.  In  showing  the  token  of  membership 
to  the  door-keeper,  he  was  to  cover  the  name  of  the  legitimate 
holder  with  his  thumb,  and  just  expose  the  alphabetical  letter, 
and  thus,  under  the  guise  of  counterfeit  membership,  be 
allowed  to  pass  into  the  chapel. 

This  was  a  practical  falsehood;  a  deliberately  planned 
untruth.  The  lying  scheme  was  within  a  hair's  breadth  of 
being  discovered.  Both  Clowes  and  his  friend  marched  with  a 
firm  step  to  the  chapel  door,  expecting  the  first  borrowed  and 
then  transferred  credential  would  "  admit  the  bearer."  But, 
observing  that  the  vigilant  sentinel  took  each  ticket  when  pre- 
sented, and  examined  it  minutely,  "  Come,"  said  the  discon- 
certed man,  "  we  must  go  home ;  I  see  neither  of  us  can  get 
in."  Mr.  Clowes  was  not  like-minded.  He  was  neither  dis- 
posed to  go  home  nor  return  the  ticket  to  his  friend.  At  this 
critical  moment  a  singular  accident  occurred,  which  favoured 
his  entrance  into  the  chapel :  a  puff  of  wind  blew  the  door- 
keeper's candle  out.  In  a  moment  the  ticket  was  presented. 
Another  light  was  called  for ;  but  just  as  the  diligent  official 
was  going  to  examine  the  important  pass,  another  gust  of 
wind  extinguished  the  light.  The  keeper  being  fluttered 
and    thrown    off    his    guard,    returned    the    ticket,    saying, 
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"  Here,  here ;  move  on."     Clowes  passed  on,  and  took  his  seat 
in  the  gallery. 

Contrasted  with  great  public  events  these  are  details  of  small 
importance  ;  but  as  links  of  a  chain  of  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, they  were  connected  with  grand  and  glorious  results. 

Mr.  Clowes  had  no  sooner  taken  his  seat  in  the  chapel  than 
his  mind  was  disturbed  with  many  harassing  thoughts  :  "  "What 
shall  I  do  here1?"  "How  must  I  act  among  these  people?" 
These  and  many  kindred  questions  perplexed  his  mind.  But 
as  he  wished  to  behave  himself  with  decorum  and  decent  pro- 
priety, he  prudently  resolved  to  watch  the  movements  of  the 
assembly,  and  to  imitate  them.  Accordingly,  when  the  people 
sat,  he  sat ;  when  they  rose  from  their  seats  to  sing,  he  rose 
with  them  ;  when  they  knelt,  he  knelt.  Thus  he  was  careful 
not  to  shock  or  surprise  the  devout  worshippers  by  any  gross 
act  of  non-conformity. 

"We  wish  strangers  in  places  of  worship  would  always  con- 
duct themselves  with  equal  propriety. 

The  service  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  Mr.  Clowes  observed, 
to  his  astonishment,  certain  persons  going  round  the  congrega- 
tion distributing  bread  and  water,  as  symbols  of  Christian 
fraternity.  Rapid  as  lightning,  the  thought  struck  his  mind  : 
"This  is  the  sacrament !"  and  recollecting  what  he  had  read  in 
the  Prayer  Book  about  communicating  unworthily,  he  trembled 
from  head  to  foot.  Under  a  dread  of  committing  the  unpar- 
donable sin,  he  carefully  watched  the  people,  to  see  if  any  of 
them  did  not  partake  of  the  frugal  repast,  that,  provided  they 
did  not,  he  would  copy  their  example,  and  thereby  avoid  the 
awful  condemnation  threatened  to  unworthy  communicants. 
In  doctrinal  theology,  as  one  might  reasonably  suppose,  he  was 
not  "  well  up."  He  had  graduated  in  colleges  where  things 
pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God  had  never  been  gravely 
studied.  If  he  had  heard  of  these  things  by  the  hearing  of  the 
ear,  they  had  occupied  but  a  small  share  of  his  devout  atten- 
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tion.  No  marvel,  therefore,  if  he  confounded  things  that  differ, 
and  proposed  to  himself  some  new-fangled  remedies  against  sin 
and  everlasting  fire. 

Among  the  crude  notions  that  exercised  his  mind,  an  idea 
struck  him,  that  if  he  partook  of  the  bread  and  water  as  the 
people  before  him  parcook  of  them,  and  never  afterwards  com- 
mitted sin,  it  would  not  be  eating  and  drinking  unworthily. 
Under  this  impression  he  says,  "  I  prayed  to  God  in  my  heart, 
that  if  this  was  a  good  thought  he  would  give  me  peace  of 
mind.  I  therefore  received  the  bread  and  water  under  the 
idea  of  receiving  the  sacrament,  persuaded  that,  if  I  sinned 
after  this,  I  must  be  damned  to  all  eternity  :  so  ignorant  was  I, 
at  this  period  of  my  life,  of  religious  things." 

But  however  ignorant  Mr.  Clowes  then  was  of  the  evan- 
gelical theory  of  salvation,  in  sincere  concern  for  his  eternal 
welfare  he  was  evidently  making  progress.  From  this  time  he 
became  conscious  of  a  gracious  and  mighty  power  operating  on 
his  soul.  Once  more  he  resolved  to  lay  aside  his  besetting 
sins,  to  renounce  his  old  companions,  and  to  attend  religious 
meetings ;  and,  what  was  of  infinite  advantage  to  him,  he 
began  to  see  the  folly  of  trying  to  serve  God  in  his  own 
strength  and  of  adhering  to  the  society  of  ungodly  and  dissi- 
pated men. 

In  reference  to  the  gleams  of  heavenly  light  which  then 
relieved  the  darkness  of  his  soul,  he  says,  "  Some  rays  from  the 
eternal  Sun  of  Righteousness  had  already  fallen  upon  me ;  for, 
on  my  return  from  the  lovefeast,  I  told  my  wife  where  I  had 
been,  and  what  I  purposed  to  do  in  future.  She  said  nothing 
in  opposition  to  the  determination  thus  expressed  ;  for  she  saw 
by  this  time  that  if  I  held  to  my  purpose  it  would  be  to  her 
own  advantage.  Indeed,  I  am  persuaded,  had  she  zealously 
supported  me  in  my  wishes  to  change  my  practices,  and  had 
any  pious  individual  taken  me  by  the  hand  at  the  period  of  my 
marriage,  my  conversion  to  God  would  have  then  taken  place." 
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It  might  have  been  so  ;  but  it  might  not.  Each  side  of  the 
question  was  a  possibility.  Through  persecution  and  indif- 
ference on  the  part  of  kindred,  wicked  men;  and  lukewarm 
professors  of  religion,  we  fear  that  many  have  perished  for 
whom  Christ  died.  But  we  must  be  careful  not  to  cloak  or 
palliate  our  own  guilt  by  attaching  to  others  an  undue  share  of 
responsibility  for  our  moral  conduct.  Surrounded  by  the  most 
subtle  and  deadly  hostilities  to  religioD,  by  the  grace  of  God 
we  may  be  enabled  to  serve  him  acceptably.  Witness  the 
decision  and  unwavering  fortitude  of  prophets,  apostles,  and 
"  the  noble  army  of  martyrs."  "  I  can  do  all  things,"  says 
St.  Paul,  "  through  Christ  which  strengthened  me." 

On  the  morning  after  this  memorable  lovefeast  Mr.  Clowes 
attended  a  prayer-meeting,  which  commenced  at  seven  o'clock. 
The  service  was  one  of  considerable  excitement.  By  this  acci- 
dental circumstance  he  was  little  affected  any  way.  He  had 
enough  to  do  with  himself,  without  curiously  observing  how 
the  devotion  was  carried  on.  While  thus  devoutly  employed, 
the  power  of  God  rested  upon  him,  and  he  cried  for  help  to 
Him  that  is  mighty  to  save  from  death.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  meeting  he  felt  the  fetters  of  his  soul  to  be  relaxing,  and 
he  thought  within  himself,  "  What  is  this  ?  This  is  what  the 
Methodists  mean  by  being  converted  :  yes,  this  is  it.  God  is 
converting  my  soul.  In  an  agony  of  soul,"  he  adds,  "I 
believed  God  would  save  me — then  I  believed  he  was  saving 
me — then  I  believed  he  had  saved  me  ;  and  it  was  so. '  I  did 
not  praise  God  aloud,  at  the  moment  of  my  deliverance ;  but 
I  was  fully  persuaded  that  God  had  wrought  the  glorious  work 
— that  I  was  justified  by  faith,  and  had  peace  with  God 
through  Jesus  Christ." 

When  the  service  was  concluded,  a  person  asked  him  "  How 
he  was  getting  on  V 

He  instantly  replied,  "  God  has  pardoned  all  my  sins." 

All  the  people  present  then  dropped  on  their  knees  and  gave 
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thanks  to  God  for  his  deliverance.  This  memorable  event 
formed  a  new  era  in  his  existence.  It  occurred  on  the  morning 
of  January  the  20th,  1805,  and  in  the  twenty-fifth  year 
of  his  age. 

In  regard  to  this  mighty  and  glorious  change  he  wrote  in  his 
Journal,  "  For  plucking  me  as  a  brand  from  the  burning,  to 
Jehovah  be  tendered  acknowledgments  of  praise  and  glory  for 
ever  and  ever.     Amen." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Enters  on  a  New  Life — Adversaries  Wait  for  his  Fall — Withdraws 
from  a  Volunteer  Corp3 — His  Master  Persecutes  and  Swears — 
Clowes  Prays  for  Succour  and  Direction — Is  Tempted  to  Doubt 
his  Conversion  —  Mr.  Steel  Encourages  him  to  Confide  in 
Christ — He  Wrestles  and  Gains  a  Signal  Victory — Alternate 
Joy  and  Sorrow — Becomes  Acquainted  Avith  Daniel  Shubotham 
— He  Sings  for  Joy  while  at  Work — His  Master  Swears  that 
Singing  shall  not  be  Allowed — The  Features  of  his  Conversion 
peculiarly  Striking — His  Bright  Example — The  Conversion  of 
his  Wife  —  Discharges  Old-contracted  Debts — The  Joy  this 
Righteous  Course  afibrds  him — 180G. 

Mr.  Clowes  now  entered  on  a  new  sphere  of  existence.  In 
every  instance  a  real  convert  to  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  is  the 
subject  of  a  thorough  transformation.  If  any  man  be  in 
Christ  he  is  a  new  creature.  All  old  things  are  passed  away, 
and  behold !  all  things  have  become  new.  In  some  instances 
the  transition  from  darkness  to  light  and  from  death  to  life  is 
so  gradual,  that  it  may  not  be  an  easy  task  to  decide  precisely 
when  the  child  of  God  was  "  born  again."  All  the  colours  of 
the  rainbow  may  be  seen  separately  and  distinctly ;  but  the 
borders  of  those  colours  so  intermix  and  blend  with  each  other, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  say  exactly  where  one  terminates  and 
another  commences.  And  in  some  cases  it  is  equally  difficult 
to  determine  the  moment  when  new  converts  are  translated  out 
of  the  kingdom  of  darkness  into  the  kingdom  of  God's  dear 
Son.  But  if  persons  are  really  regenerated  and  sanctified  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  their  subsequent  lives  will  afford  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  change.  "  By  their  fruit  shall  ye  know 
them." 
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In  other  cases  the  operations  of  both  nature  and  grace  may- 
be accurately  and  distinctly  traced.  The  learned  astronomer 
can  measure  the  diameters  of  the  distant  planets  and  luminaries 
— calculate  their  paths  through  the  vast  expanse  of  heaven — 
mentally  anticipate  their  circuits,  and  predict  with  unerring 
precision,  to  a  second  of  time,  when  an  eclipse  will  begin, 
when  it  will  be  central,  and  when  it  will  end.  We  are  con- 
fident that  he  is  able  to  perform  these  glorious  tasks  because  he 
is  doing  them  constantly  ;  and  the  exact  fulfilment  of  his  pre- 
dictions is  a  demonstration  of  his  scientific  skill.  If  we  cannot 
comprehend  how  he  does  this  thing,  we  must  admit  the  truth- 
fulness of  the  science  which  conducts  him  to  correct  conclusions. 
So  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  to  men  possessing  spiritual  discern- 
ment, the  operations  of  grace  are  often  prominently  marked, 
and  the  line  which  separates  a  converted  from  an  imconverted 
condition,  is  sharply  defined.  The  convert  himself  knows 
precisely  where  and  exactly  when  he  emerged  out  of  gross 
darkness  into  marvellous  light.  The  Spirit  of  God  bears 
witness  with  his  spirit  that  he  is  a  child  of  God.  But  how 
can  these  things  be  ? — 

"  How  can  a  sinner  know 

His  sins  on  earth  forgiven  ? 
How  can  our  gracious  Saviour  show 
Our  names  inscribed  in  heaven  V* 
"We  reply, — 

"What  we  have  felt  and  seen 
With  confidence  we  tell ; 
And  publish  to  the  sons  of  men 
The  signs  infallible." 

Mr.  Clowes'  conversion  was  sudden,  clear,  and  unquestion- 
able. The  change  was  not  superficial,  but  radical — not  partial, 
but  thorough ;  and  as  his  anterior  character  formed  a  strong 
contrast  to  that  of  the  true  Christian,  his  profiting  soon  ap- 
peared unto  all  men.  Men  do  not  gather  grapes  from  thorns, 
nor  figs  from  thistles  ;  but  if  the  tree  is  made  good,  the  fruit 
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is  good  also.  The  trees  of  righteousness  show  by  their  fruits 
that  they  are  the  planting  of  the  Lord.  He  that  doeth  not 
righteousness  is  not  of  God  ;  'neither  he  that  loveth  not  his 
brother.  But  "Ye  are  my  friends,"  says  Christ,  "if  ye  do 
whatsoever  I  command  you." 

On  these  principles  it  will  soon  be  discovered  whether 
William  Clowes'  conversion  is  real  or  imaginary.  If  this 
work  be  not  of  God  it  will  come  to  nought ;  but  if  it  be  of 
God  ye  cannot  overthrow  it. 

No  sooner  was  it  noised  abroad  that  William  Clowes  was 
converted,  than  his  adversaries  began  to  wait  for  his  halting. 
As  for  his  master,  who,  as  a  matter  of  course,  enjoyed  the  title 
of  "  a  gentleman,"  he  cursed  him  to  his  face. 

At  the  period  of  his  conversion,  Mr.  C.  was  a  soldier  in  a 
volunteer  corps,  commanded  by  his  employer.  From  this 
military  institution  he  resolved  to  withdraw  :  we  think  he 
acted  wisely.  "  Let  the  dead  bury  the  dead."  Let  tbe 
wicked  fight  the  wicked,  if  it  must  be  so ;  but  let  the  soldiers 
of  Jesus  Christ  put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God,  and  follow 
their  Great  Commander  in  his  bloodless  campaigns.  "  The 
weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal,  but  mighty  through 
God  to  the  pulling  down  of  strongholds  ;  casting  down  imagi- 
nations, and  every  high  thing  that  exalteth  itself  against  the 
knowledge  of  God,  and  bringing  into  captivity  every  thought 
to  the  obedience  of  Christ."  We  do  not  forget  that  it  was  of 
a  military  officer  that  Christ  said,  "  I  have  not  found  so  great 
faith ;  no,  not  in  Israel."  Nor  do  we  overlook  the  piety  of 
such  men  in  modern  times  as  Colonel  Gardner,  Captain  Vicars, 
and  General  Havelock.  It  is,  nevertheless,  our  humble 
opinion  that,  except  in  extreme  cases,  the  disciples  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace  should  not  voluntarily  enrol  themselves  in 
the  warlike  forces  of  their  country.  As  a  rule,  "they  that 
take  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword."  So  says  the  Captain 
of  our  salvation.  But  no  man  has  a  right  lightly  either  to 
sacrifice  his  own  life,  or  to  take  the  life  of  a  fellow  creature. 
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The  men  who  marshal  themselves  around  the  standard  of  the 
cross,  and  fight  against  the  devil  and  sin,  we  rank  among  the 
most  courageous  and  efficient  defenders  of  the  state.  Now  that 
wars  and  rumours  of  wars  are  causing  men's  hearts  to  fail 
within  them,  for  fear  of  those  things  which  are  coming  upon 
the  earth,  the  reader  will  please  to  pardon  this  digression. 

Now  we  will  return  to  the  parley  between  Mr,  Clowes  and 
his  employer. 

"  Another  trial,"  says  Mr.  C,  "  of  a  different  description,  I 
had  to  combat :  being  a  soldier  of  a  volunteer  corps,  which  was 
commanded  by  my  master,  I  resolved  to  withdraw  myself  from 
the  corps,  for  the  following  reasons  : — 

"  1st.  The  danger  of  being  drawn  into  sin  by  the  example 
or  solicitations  of  the  men  with  whom  I  was  thus  associated. 

"  2nd.  I  thought  I  could  more  profitably  employ  my  time  in 
religious  labours  than  in  military  exercises.  Accordingly,  I 
gave  notice  tp  my  captain  of  my  determination ;  he  gave  in- 
formation to  my  master,  who  sent  for  me  directly.  When  I 
went  to  him  in  the  counting  house,  he  no  sooner  saw  me  than 
he  began  to  swear,  to  exhibit  strong,  passionate  excitement; 
and,  addressing  me  with  an  oath,  said,  '  "What  a  sanctified  look 
you  have  !     I  hear  you  have  turned  Methodist !' 

11 1  replied,  •  Yes,  sir.' 

"  <  How  long  will  that  last  I' 

" '  To  the  end.' 

"  '  How  can  you  tell  that  V 

"  '  Xo  man  ever  trusted  in  the  Lord  and  was  confounded.' " 

In  a  tone  of  infidelity,  the  ill-natured  and  equally  ill-bred 
master  uttered  an  interrogatory  "  No  1" 

To  which  Clowes  boldly  returned  an  empliatic  "  No." 

After  a  minute's  silence,  as  though  he  were  deliberating  what 
he  should  say  and  how  he  should  act,  he  gave  vent  to  the  most 
violent  ebullitions  of  passion.  In  a  storm  of  blasphemy  and 
rage,  he  threatened  to  compel  Clowes  to  rejoin  the  volunteers  : 
but  he  mistook  his  man.      The  convert  before  him,  although 
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but  a  babe  in.  Christ,  is  strong  in  the  Lord  and  in  the  power  of 
his  might.  Goliath  may  threaten  and  curse  by  his  gods  ;  but 
David  fears  him  not.  He  once  fought  valiantly  in  the  bat- 
talions of  Satan :  now  he  is  prepared  to  fight  with  equal 
bravery  in  the  army  of  the  living  God.  He  told  his  master  at 
once  that  he  did  not  intend  to  recall  his  notice  to  withdraw 
from  the  volunteers. 

Now  the  employer  and  his  Methodist  workman  are  at  issue 
on  a  point  of  conscience, — on  a  point  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  terms  of  agreement  between  them  as  master  and 
servant.  The  master  blasphemously  attempts  to  coerce  the 
conscience  of  his  servant :  the  servant  respectfully  and  nobly 
resists  the  attempt.  "We  watch  the  struggle  with  intense 
interest.  "We  ask  ourselves  which  of  these  determined  com- 
batants will  gain  the  victory — the  angry  and  outrageous  master 
or  the  calm  and  dignified  servant1?  We  earnestly  wish  and 
pray  that  reason  may  triumph  over  rage.  The  imperious 
master  threatens  to  discharge  Clowes  from  Ms  service  unless  he 
will  return  to  the  ranks  of  his  military  comrades  ;  and  retires 
while  discharging  a  volley  of  curses. 

Clowes,  conscious  of  his  own  vantage  ground,  carried  his 
cause  to  the  throne  of  grace — spread  the  blasphemous  language 
of  his  impious  employer  before  God,  and  implored  his  direction. 
"  I  went,"  says  he,  "  and  laid  the  whole  matter  before  the  Lord 
in  prayer,  and  I  felt  blessed  with  a  holy  assurance  that  God 
would  stand  by  me  ;  and,  if  banished  from  my  employment,  I 
believed  God  would  open  for  me  another  door;  so  I  pro- 
ceeded tranquilly  to  my  work,  having  committed  myself  to  the 
direction  of  God." 

His  unreasonable  and  wicked  master  next  tried  the  force  of 
coercion  on  his  other  workmen,  and  succeeded  in  compelling 
them  to  enter  the  volunteer  corps ;  but  he  never  said  another 
word  to  Clowes  on  the  subject.     Thus  couitesy,  prayer,  ant 
faith,   gained  a  signal  victory  over  vulgarity,   menaces,   an( 
curses.      This  early  conquest  over  persecution  would  greatly 
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assist  in  training  his  mind  for  similar  combats  which  awaited 
faim. 

Mr.  Clowes  and  his  master  were  once  on  very  friendly  terms 
with  each  other :  his  master  condescended  to  dance  with  him, 
highly  complimented  him  for  his  skill  in  that  childish  exercise, 
and  proffered  to  give  him  gold  for  copper.  But  now  the  scales 
are  turned  :  he  ungentlemanly  curses  him,  and  threatens  to 
take  the  bread  out  of  his  mouth,  unless  he  will  engage 
to  throw  up  his  religious  liberty  and  violate  his  conscience. 
With  one  mouth  we,  while  profanely  wicked,  bless  God  and 
curse  we  men.  How  is  this  shocking  anomaly  to  be  accounted 
for'?  It  originates  in  the  deep-rooted  enmity  of  the  carnal 
mind  against  God  and  goodness.  "  Cain  slew  his  brother  Abel. 
And  wherefore  slew  he  him  1  because  his  own  works  were  evil 
and  his  brother's  righteous."  If  masters  wish  to  have  faithful 
servants,  they  themselves  should  scrupulously  do  right,  or 
while  they  correct  their  servants  they  will  expose  themselves 
to  the  mortifying  but  just  rebuke,  "  Physician,  heal  thyself." 
It  is  a  lamentable  proof  of  a  wrong  state  of  things  between 
master  and  servant  when  either  party  regards  the  "other  with 
aversion.  Proper  reciprocal  feelings  naturally  suggest  the 
friendly  wishes  and  the  beautiful  salutations  of  the  Bethlehem 
farmer  and  his  harvest  men  :  "  And,  behold,  Boaz  came  from 
Bethlehem,  and  said  unto  the  reapers,  The  Lord  be  with  you. 
And  they  answered  him,  The  Lord  bless  thee."  How  infinitely 
more  rational  and  dignified  are  these  benevolent  expressions 
than  vulgar  insults  or  storms  of  oaths  and  curses. 

It  was  well  for  Mr.  Clowes  that  he  did  not  retaliate  the 
furious  abuse  of  his  master,  which  he  might  have  done,  had  he 
not  been  on  his  guard. 

Another  severe  trial  Mr.  C.  was  called  to  experience,  shortly 
after  his  conversion,  in  connection  with  a  class-meeting,  led  by 
Mr.  James  Steel.  A  now  convert,  in  relating  his  religious 
experience,  stated  that  he  had  given  up  his  faith.  "Why?" 
"  Because  he  had  heard  an  old  professor  say,  '  Many  people 
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deceive  themselves  by  thinking  the  drawings  of  the  Father  to 
be  conversion.' " 

As  Mr.  Clowes  listened  to  this  statement,  he  applied  the  old 
disciple's  remark  to  himself;  and  immediately  a  horror  of 
great  darkness  beclouded  his  soul,  and,  without  allowing  him- 
self reasonable  time  for  self-examination,  in  the  sure  light  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  he  hastily  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
"  he  was  a  deceived  man."  For  a  time  he  staggered  through 
unbelief; — for  a  moment  it  was  difficult  to  say  whether,  in  this 
sharp  conflict,  he  would  suffer  defeat  or  gain  the  victory.  The 
enemy  plied  his  fiery  darts :  Clowes  readjusted  his  shield 
of  faith,  and  encouraged  himself  in  the  Lord.  "  If  I  am  not 
right,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  I  will  begin  with  all  my  heart  to 
call  upon  God  to  make  me  so."  That  was  a  wise  determi- 
nation. If  we  question  the  safety  of  our  own  spiritual  estate, 
we  should  neither  live  on  in  painful  suspense,  nor  despond ; 
but  confidingly  direct  our  prayer  to  God  the  Father,  through 
faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  for  a  present,  free,  and  full 
salvation.  "If  we  confess  our  sins  he  is  faithful  and  just 
to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  its  from  all  unrighte- 
ousness." 

Mr.  Clowes  had  no  sooner  repelled  this  temptation  than  he 
was  assailed  by  another,  with  equal  violence.  Let  us  hear  his 
own  words  : — "  The  devil  in  a  moment  struck  like  a  thunder- 
bolt into  my  soul  the  awful  thought :  It  is  now  all  over  I 
Thou  hast  sinned  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  in 
lying  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  telling  the  people  thou  art  par- 
doned, whereas  thou  art  not." 

The  suffering  which  Mr.  Clowes  endured  from  these  dreadful 
temptations  was  indescribable.  His  mental  distress  is  vividly 
pictured  by  the  Psalmist :  "  My  heart  is  sore  pained  within 
me  :  and  the  terrors  of  death  are  fallen  upon  me.  Fearfulness 
and  trembling  are  come  upon  me."  "  Under  these  powerful 
temptations,"  he  says,  "  my  heart  almost  died  away  within  me. 
My  strength  departed  ;  and  I  was  told  that  I  looked  like 
a  corpse." 
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Providentially,  Mr.  Clowes  had  a  friend  at  hand  who  was 
not  ignorant  of  Satan's  devices.  This  was  the  pious  and 
intelligent  Mr.  Steel.  To  him  Mr.  C.  prudently  revealed  the 
distress  by  which  he  was  overwhelmed. 

Mr.  S.  replied,  "  It  is  an  old  tale  of  the  devil."  He  then 
administered  suitable  instruction  and  consolation,  and  assured 
his  friend  that  God  would  deliver  him. 

They  parted  ;  and  Mr.  Clowes  returned  homewards,  suffering 
from  physical  affliction  and  severe  depression  of  soul. 

How  are  these  mysteries  to  be  solved  1  We  do  not  know. 
Secret  things  belong  to  the  Lord ;  revealed  things  to  us  and  to 
our  children.  But  we  know  the  Almighty  could,  if  he  pleased, 
preserve  his  servants  from  the  manifold  and  distressing  temp- 
tations by  which  they  are  assailed.  And  this  also  we  know, — 
Christ,  our  Lord  and  Master,  was  tempted  in  all  points,  as  we 
are,  yet  without  sin ;  and  he  knows  how  to  succour  his  dis- 
ciples when  they  are  tempted  and  tried.  One  thing  we  can 
easily  conceive,  namely,  that  these  severe  trials  would  assist 
Mr.  Clowes  greatly  in  dealing  with  similar  cases,  which  might 
come  under  his  observation  in  the  course  of  his  future  ministry. 
During  this  great  fight  of  affliction  he  continued  instant  in 
prayer.  The  struggle  was  of  short  duration :  the  victory  was 
soon  won  by  the  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.  God  taught  his 
hands  to  war  and  his  fingers  to  fight,  and  crowned  his  efforts 
with  triumphant  success.  "  Blessed  be  God  ! "  says  the  grateful 
and  happy  victor ;  "  on  the  Thursday  evening  following,  about 
seven  o'clock,  while  calling  on  the  strong  for  strength,  the 
glorious  power  came  upon  my  soul ;  and  such  was  the  mani- 
festation, that  I  instantly  sprang  on  my  feet,  and  shouted 
'Glory!  glory!'  with  ail  my  strength."  His  cup  of  joy  was 
full  to  overflowing — he  was  enraptured  with  that  joy  which  is 
unutterable  and  full  of  glory.  A  stranger  to  this  kind  of 
ecstasy  might  ascribe  it  to  ignorance,  to  mere  ammalexcite-  V* 
ment,  to  mental  derangement, — to  anything  rather  than  to  its 
real  cause — "  grace  abounding."     Mrs.  Clowes  herself  was  not 
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backward  to  put  the  damper  on  her  husband's  holy  fervour ; 
and  cherishing  a  little  more  regard  for  public  opinion  than  for 
his  feelings,  she  begged  that  he  would  lower  the  standard  of  his 
exultations. 

He  was  next  called  to  confront  a  trial  of  an  opposite 
description.  His  humility  was  put  to  the  test.  He  was 
troubled  with  thoughts  of  an  ambitious,  and  even  of  a  blas- 
phemous character ;  and  although  he  sincerely  hated  these  vain 
thoughts,  and  struggled  against  them,  his  mind  was  brought 
into  such  heaviness,  that  "  he  could  neither  eat,  nor  drink,  nor 
go  on  with  his  work."  Through  these  violent  spiritual  conflicts 
he  was  reduced  to  a  very  low  condition  of  both  body  and  mind. 
This  fiery  trial  was  preceded  by  unusual  buoyancy  of  spirit. 
He  rejoiced  evermore,  prayed  without  ceasing,  and  in  every- 
thing gave  thanks.  With  a  heart  swelling  with  gratitude,  and 
soaring  heavenwards,  as  he  stood  at  his  work  he  sang  aloud, — 

"  There  on  Mount  Zion  we  shall  stand, 
Crowns  on  our  heads,  harps  in  our  hands,"  &c. 

But  this  bright  morning  was  the  harbinger  of  a  gloomy 
afternoon.  It  taught  him  however  a  useful  lesson — that  in 
seasons  of  exuberant  spiritual  joy  he  must  walk  humbly  with 
God  ;  and  that  when  it  was  his  lot  to  suffer  heaviness  through 
manifold  temptations,  he  must  trust  in  the  Lord,  and  stay 
himself  upon  his  God. 

This  disciplinary  course  passed,  Mr.  Clowes  had  an  oppor- 
tunity on  the  following  Sabbath  (Jan.  27th,  1805)  of  attending 
a  lovefeast  at  Harriseahead,  three  miles  from  Tunstall  This 
religious  service  was  admirably  adapted  to  his  state  of  mind. 
He  would  there  discover,  by  listening  to  the  experience  of 
other  Christians,  that  subtle  and  violent  temjitations  were  not 
peculiar  to  himself ;  and  the  service  proved  to  be  a  rich  blessing 
to  his  soul.  To  Mr.  Clowes  this  was  a  memorable  meeting,  or 
which  he  often  looked  back  with  emotions  of  gratitude  am 
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praise.  His  soul  was  then  delivered  from  "  Doubting  Castle;" 
he  started  afresh  for  heaven,  and  went  on  his  way  rejoicing. 

Another  circumstance  occurred  at  that  meeting,  which 
opened  to  him  a  new  source  of  personal  gratification :  it  was 
thei-e  that  he  first  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Daniel  Shu- 
botham,  a  Methodist  class-leader,  who  was  in  Christ  five  years 
before  Mr.  Clowes.  From  this  period  he  began  to  see  moi'e 
clearly  the  nature  of  satanic  influence,  and  to  discover  the 
stratagems  by  which  the  angel  of  the  bottomless  pit  endeavours, 
but  too  successfully,  to  bewilder  and  ruin  the  souls  of  mankind. 
He  likewise  acquired  a  more  distinct  and  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  those  spiritual  tactics,  by  which  the  devices  of 
the  devil  are  foiled  and  defeated. 

But  he  still  had  to  encounter  unmerited  opposition  from  his 
irritable  and  violent  employer.  Although  the  lion  was  chained, 
and  held  securely  by  an  invisible  hand,  he  now  and  then  tried 
to  spread  terror  around  him  with  the  thunder  of  his  roar.  One 
day  Mr.  C.  was  exercising  his  musical  powers  in  singing, — 

"  My  soul's  full  of  glory,  which  inspires  my  tongue  ; 
Could  I  meet  with  angels,  I'd  sing  them  a  song,"  &c. 

His  enraged  master,  accompanied  by  the  overlooker  of  the 
establishment,  went  to  him,  and  swore  that  he  should  sing 
no  more,  for  they  could  not  write  in  the  counting-house  for 
him.  Clowes  immediately  admonished  him  for  his  profanity  ! 
And  who  will  say  that  he  erred  in  so  doing  1  The  Bible  says, 
"  Thou  shalt  in  any  wise  rebuke  thy  neighbour,  and  not  suffer 
sin  upon  him."  But  when  are  we  to  reprove  him  if  not  when 
he  is  wickedly  anathematising  ourselves]  Had  Clowes  been 
carousing  at  the  festal  board,  half  drowned  in  strong  drink  ; 
or  frantically  whirling  in  the  giddy  dance,  the  foolish  master 
might  have  applauded  him  as  "  a  hearty  good  fellow,"  and  been 
charmed  with  his  silly  exploits.  But  by  singing  the  high 
praises  of  God,  he  feels  quite  annoyed  ;  and  swears  that  such  a 
liberty  shall  not  be  allowed. 
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But  if  the  unsanctified  tongue  is  an  unruly  member  which 
no  man  can  tame,  God  can  tame  it.  We  have  a  proof  of  this 
in  the  case  under  consideration.  The  enraged  despot  threatens 
and  swears.  Thus  far  he  is  permitted  to  go,  but  no  farther. 
God  bridles  his  tongue  and  shuts  the  door  of  his  lips.  Without 
attempting  to  defend  his  conduct,  or  insisting  on  absolute 
obedience  to  his  tyrannical  will,  he  abruptfy  withdrew,  and 
never  afterwards  repeated  the  insult.  Subsequently  the  fore- 
man acknowledged  to  Mr.  Clowes  that  his  practice  of  swearing 
was  bad,  and  the  effect  of  passion  ;  and  that  Mr.  C.'s  way  was 
far  the  best.  "  Thus,"  as  Mr.  C.  properly  remarked  on  the 
occasion,  "  Their  rock  is  not  as  our  Rock ;  our  enemies  them- 
selves being  judges."  This  their  way  is  their  folly,  but  wisdom 
is  justified  of  her  children. 

The  thorough  conversion  to  God  of  our  departed  friend  was 
soon  manifested  by  an  accumulation  of  the  most  striking 
evidence.  How  broad  and  distinct  was  the  contrast  between 
William  Clowes,  the  servant  of  sin,  and  William  Clowes,  the 
servant  of  Christ — William  Clowes,  the  terror  of  his  neigh- 
bourhood, and  William  Clowes,  the  herald  of  peace — William 
Clowes,  led  captive  by  the  devil  at  his  will,  and  William  Clowes 
following  Christ  through  good  report  and  evil  report ;  through 
honour  and  dishonour — William  Clowes,  the  champion  of  the 
ring,  and  William  Clowes,  the  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ — 
William  Clowes  at  the  dram  shop,  and  William  Clowes  at  the 
communion  table  —  William  Clowes  on  the  race-course,  and 
William  Clowes  running  for  a  crown  of  glory  which  fadeth  not 
away — William  Clowes  in  the  dancing  saloon,  and  William 
Clowes  closeted  with  his  Heavenly  Father — William  Clowes  at 
a  mock  prayer-meeting,  and  William  Clowes  at  the  throne  of 
grace,  working  out  his  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling, 
and  agonizing  with  God  in  prayer  for  the  salvation  of  sinners  ! 
How  numerous  and  how  striking  are  the  points  of  disparity  in 
the  character  of  this  extraordinary  man  in  different  periods  of 
his  history ! 
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To  his  disciples  generally,  Jesus  Christ  says :  "  Ye  are  the 
light  of  the  world ;"  but  the  lights  of  heaven  do  not  all  shine 
with  equal  brightness.  "  One  star  differeth  from  another  in 
glory."  The  same  arrangement  obtains  in  the  moral  heaven. 
Every  true  Christian  derives  a  measure  of  light  from  the 
Supreme  Luminary — The  Sun  of  Righteousness,  and  then 
reflects  that  borrowed  lustre  upon  this  benighted  world;  but 
within  the  limits  of  the  solar  system  there  are  planets  which 
revolve  at  a  distance  so  immense  from  the  central  luminary, 
that  it  requires  the  aid  of  powerful  instruments,  under  favour- 
able circumstances,  to  enable  us  to  discover  their  feeble  lustre  ; 
whereas,  planets  of  a  much  less  magnitude,  but  which  move  in 
orbits  nearer  to  th'e  sun,  shed  a  far  more  copious  flood  of  light 
upon  the  earth.  Something  analogous  to  this  exists  in  the 
1  Church  of  Christ.  He  is  the  Grand  Central  Luminary,  from 
whom  every  Christian  borrows  his  moral  lustre.  But  some 
good  men  are  so  diminutively  good,  and  move  in  circuits  so  far 
from  the  Supreme  Light  of  the  world,  that  we  require  the  aid 
of  the  best  glasses  to  enable  us  to  discern  their  faint  and  sickly 
rays;  while  other  holy  men,  describing  orbits  near  to  the 
Great  Source  of  Lights,  draw  largely  on  his  effulgence,  and  in 
their  borrowed  glory  shine  with  superior  brightness.  Mr. 
Clowes  was  a  planet  of  this  class  :  he  was  a  star  of  large  mag- 
nitude, and  shone  with  more  than  common  splendour. 

It  was  about  this  date  (1805)  that  God  gave  Mr.  Clowes  a 
help  meet  for  him  in  the  conversion  of  his  wife.  She  had 
to  struggle  hard  before  she  vanquished  the  powers  of  hell. 
Among  other  difficulties  by  which  her  mind  was  beset,  she  was 
tempted  to  question  the  existence  of  God.  Troubled  with  this 
dreadful  thought,  she  one  day  went  into  her  bedroom,  resolving 
that  if  there  was  a  God  she  would  not  cease  praying  to  him  till 
he  had  fully  saved  her.  Quickly,  God  in  mercy  did  not  only 
vouchsafe  to  her  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  existence,  but  also 
shed  abroad  in  her  heart  a  sense- of  his  pardoning  love,  and 
filled   her  with  peace  and  joy  in  believing.     Then  was  her 
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renewed  and  happy  soul  enabled  to  magnify  the  Lord,  and  her 
spirit  to  rejoice  in  God  her  Saviour.  This  was  a  happy  day  to 
both  herself  and  her  husband.  Before,  they  were  "  one  flesh  ;" 
now,  they  are  "  also  one  spirit,"  and  one  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Feeling  now  free  to  converse  with  him  on  the  mysteries  of 
the  kingdom  and  the  deep  things  of  God,  she  told  him  that  she 
had  often  wondered  why  he  continued  to  pray  for  her  on  his 
knees  so  long  as  he  had  done ;  but  then  the  whole  mystery  was 
unravelled.  God  so  powerfully  operated  on  her  mind,  that  she, 
no  less  than  her  life-pai'tner,  felt  the  necessity  of  fervent 
prayer  and  supplication.  "  Thus,  blessed  be  God,"  says  her 
delighted  husband,  "  I  prayed  for  her  when  she  saw  no  need  of 
praying  for  herself;  but  when  that  need  was  made  to  appear 
to  her,  she  then  pleaded  with  God  in  the  manner  described." 
Now  she  can  sympathise  with  him  in  his  deep  travail  for  souls ; 
now  she  can  commingle  her  tears  and  prayers  with  his ;  now 
she  can  bear  a  part  of  his  sorrows,  and  share  his  joys — joys 
which  a  stranger  intermeddleth  not  with. 

This  happy  circumstance  affords  another  blessed  illustration 
of  the  doctrine,  that  one  religious  person,  by  the  application  of 
proper  means,  may  be  the  honoured  instrument  of  saving 
another.  "  For  what  knowest  thou,  O  wife,  whether  thou 
shalt  save  thy  husband  ]  or  how  knowest  thou,  0  man,  whether 
thou  shalt  save  thy  wife1?" 

Mr.  Clowes  and  his  wife  being  now  brought  into  one  mind, 
and  wishing  to  strive  together  in  harmony  with  the  Bible  for 
the  sake  of  the  Gospel,  of  course  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  do 
justice,  as  well  as  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with 
God  ;  and,  without  controversy,  this  is  the  most  effectual  way 
of  convincing  our  fellow  men  that  religion  has  taken  a  firm 
hold  on  our  hearts.  What  importance  do  men  attach  to  our 
high  pretensions  to  holiness,  or  what  value  do  they  attribute  to 
our  happy  frames  and  feelings,  unless  we  be  strictly  honest  1 
So  reasoned  Mr.  Clowes  and  his  wife.  "  When  matters,"  he 
says,  "  by  the  mercy  of  God,  wei*e  brought  to  this  happy  issue, 
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— both  of  lis  converted  to  God,  and  bound  for  the  kingdom, — 
we  began  the  very  necessary  works  of  paying  our  debts  and 
making  restitution  both  at  home  and  abroad."  And  "  This 
course  was  a  demonstration  to  numbers  that  we  were  changed 
by  the  grace  of  God,  and  that  religion  not  only  inspires  a 
proper  sense  of  justice  in  the  soul,  but  also  leads  to  the  per- 
formance of  every  good  word  and  work.  My  creditors  had 
long  givTen  up  their  debts  as  irrecoverable ;  however,  I  can 
truly  say,  their  pleasure  in  receiving  could  not  be  greater  than 
mine  in  paying."  Such  conduct  we  put  down — not  as  "  works 
of  supererogation" — not  as  acts  of  kindness  to  which  the 
creditors  had  no  claim  ;  but  as  an  essential  element  in  vital 
godliness,  or  part  and  parcel  of  genuine  Christianity. 

We  have  already  noticed  that  when  Mr.  Clowes  quitted  Hull 
and  returned  to  Tunstall,  he  left  certain  debts  uncancelled : 
now  he  resolves  to  liquidate  them.  This  business  was  trans- 
acted in  a  manner  well  calculated  to  do  his  creditors  some 
spiritual  good.  When  he  remitted  the  money  to  them,  he  told 
them  plainly  that  God  had  converted  bis  soul ;  and  as  he  had 
given  them  a  kind  of  proof  of  his  conversion  which  they  were 
perfectly  disposed  to  accept,  they  believed  his  testimony.  This 
practical  regard  for  the  claims  of  his  creditors  helped  to 
prepare  the  way  for  his  success  in  Hull,  when  he  returned  to  it 
— not  as  as  a  journeyman  potter,  in  search  of  employment, — 
but  as  a  home  missionary  of  the  cross. 

In  reference  to  this  event,  let  us  listen  to  his  own  deeply- 
interesting  story  : — "  When,  in  the  providence  of  God,  I  went 
to  that  town  as  a  missionary,  in  going  along  the  streets  one 
day,  I  was  saluted  by  a  pei-son  who  knew  me  in  my  carnal 
state,  when  in  Hull  before,  and  in  whose  sister's  house  I  had 
been  accustomed  to  revel  and  run  into  debt.  The  person  told 
me  he  was  glad  to  hear  of  the  change  that  had  taken  place, 
and  that  his  sister  had  informed  him  of  my  remitting  money 
to  her  while  I  was  in  Staffordshire — that  she  had  now  retired 
from  business,  and  would  be  glad  to  have  an  interview  with 
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me.  He  also  remarked,  that  it  would  give  him  very  great 
pleasure  if  I  "would  have  the  kindness  to  call  upon  him  for  the 
purpose  of  profitable  conversation."  This  gentleman  was  a 
member  of  a  congregation  of  "  Friends,"  and  he  reported 
among  his  acquaintances  the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Clowes.  On 
reviewing  this  passage  of  his  histoiy,  he  says,  "  I  have  often 
blessed  God  that  he  gave  me  religion  of  such  an  order  as 
enabled  me  to  bum  and  shine,  to  love  him  with  all  my  heart, 
and  to  act  uprightly  towards  my  fellow  creatures.  Had  I  not 
proceeded  in  this  scriptural  course,  but  sheltered  myself  under 
some  vain  plea,  how  could  I  have  lifted  up  my  head  in  the 
town  of  Hull,  when  afterwards  I  visited  it  in  my  missionary 
labours  1  But,  blessed  be  God,  I  was  enabled  to  enter  the 
town  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  All  was  clear  before  me  ;  and 
my  way  became  fully  open  by  doing  justice,  loving  mercy,  and 
walking  humbly  with  my  God." 


CHAPTER  Y. 

Draws  up  Rules  for  Domestic  Government — Shouts  "Glory"  for 
Two  Hours  —  Neighbours  Suspect  he  is  Deranged  —  Severe 
Fasting — Beggars  Surprised — Prays  with  and  Relieves  Them— 
Prayer-meetings  in  his  House — Labours  to  Promote  a  Sabbath 
Reformation — Opposition — Shuts  Himself  up  in  a  Room  to 
Watch  and  Pray  against  Temptation — Increases  in  Spiritual 
Strength — A  Woman  Prevented  from  Committing  Suicide — 
Abounding  Joy — Interview  with  Daniel  Shubotham — A  Day's 
Praying  on  Mow  Hill — Lorenzo  Dow — Numerous  Visitors — 
Interview  with  Hugh  Bourne — Grows  Rapidly  in  Grace — Peni- 
tents Eagerly  Seek  his  Counsel — Present  Salvation — Salvation 
is  of  God — Warned  to  Keep  Humble — The  Heavens  as  Brass 
— Rules  in  reference  to  Prayer — Many  Sinners  Converted — 
James  Nixon — Mr.  Smith — Theological  Institution — Mr.  C. 
privileged  with  Membership — Invited  by  Local  Preachers  to 
Assist  Them — Made  a  Class-leader — The  Report  of  an  Appa- 
rition Frightens  Him  —  Drunkards  Intrude  into  his  Class- 
meeting —  Strange  Phenomena — Debates  with  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Miller— His  Estimate  of  Bodily  Manifestations — 1806. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clowes  being  now  wishful  to  walk  in  all  the 
ordinances  of  the  Lord  blameless,  and  to  be  useful  to  their 
generation,  considered  it  their  duty  to  make  some  regulations 
for  the  moral  government  of  their  household.  This  is  necessary 
for  every  head  of  a  family,  and  for  every  Christian  minister 
especially.  "  For  if  a  man  know  not  how  to  rule  his  own 
house,  how  shall  he  take  care  of  the  Church  of  God?"  "I 
will  walk,"  says  the  Psalmist,  "  within  my  house  with  a  perfect 
heart — I  will  set  no  wicked  thing  before  mine  eyes  :  I  hate  the 
work  of  them  that  turn  aside  :  it  shall  not  cleave  unto  me.  A 
froward  heart  shall  depart  from  me  :  I  will  not  know  a  wicked 
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person. — Mine  eyes  shall  be  upon  the  faithful  of  the  land,  that 
they  may  dwell  with  me  :  he  that  walketh  in  a  perfect  way,  he 
shall  serve  me.  He  that  worketh  deceit  shall  not  dwell  within 
my  house  :  he  that  telleth  lies  shall  not  tarry  in  my  sight." 
And  of  Abraham  God  approvingly  said,  "  Shall  I  hide  from 
Abraham  that  thing  which  I  do  1 — For  I  know  him,  that  he 
will  command  his  children  and  his  household  after  him,  and 
they  shall  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  to  do  justice  and  judg- 
ment ;  that  the  Lord  may  bring  upon  Abraham  that  which  he 
hath  spoken  of  him." 

In  harmony  with  the  domestic  piety  of  these  illustrious  men 
of  God,  Mr.  C.  resolved  to  draw  up  a  few  plain  regulations  for 
the  religious  government  of  his  household.  His  own  account 
of  this  matter  is  as  follows  :  "  Having  lived  so  long  according 
to  the  course  of  this  world,  without  any  domestic  order  or 
regularity,  I  now  began  to  form  a  system  of  discipline,  to 
which  I  purposed  forthwith  rigidly  to  adhere ;  of  which  the 
following  are  the  principal  features  : — 

"  1. — I  resolved  that  [  would  labour  in  my  calling  from  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  till  six  in  the  evening,  that  I  might 
have  sufficient  time  for  serving  God,  and  for  attending  to  every 
duty  in  its  proper  course. 

"  2. — That  my  dwelling-house  should  be  opened  for  different 
religious  meetings. 

"  3. — That  whenever  my  family  assembled  at  meals,  I  would 
first  pray  for  God's  blessing. 

"  4. — That  before  leaving  my  house  on  any  occasion,  to  retire 
for  a  short  period  to  pray  ;  and  to  observe  the  same  after 
•entering  the  house, 

"  5. — That  when  I  was  necessitated  to  take  my  meals  with 
■me  to  my  work,  to  pray  before  partaking  of  them  in  some 
retired  place. 

"  6. — That  all  lieggars  who  should  call  at  my  door,  before 
being  relieved,  should  first  be  invited  into  the  house,  and 
prayer  made  in  their  behalf,  and  for  all  who  should  call  on  any 
other  account. 
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"  7. — That,  as  a  householder,  I  would  take  every  oppor 
tunity  to  reprove  sin,  to  warn  my  neighbours  of  the  wrath  to 
come,  and  to  exercise  prudence  and  caution  in  all  my  move- 
ments." 

On  the  whole,  we  regard  these  regulations  as  dictated  by 
fervent  and  intelligent  piety.  Nos.  4  and  5  perhaps  are  rather 
too  stringent,  as  they  seem  to  make  the  way  to  heaven  some- 
what straiter  than  God  has  made  it,  which  is  a  species  of 
will  worship.  But  perhaps  to  these  voluntary  and  human 
rules,  under  certain  circumstances,  he  allowed  exceptions. 
Rule  6,  we  think,  is  fairly  open  to  objection  :  entrapping  men, 
although  it  is  with  a  sincere  view  to  command  an  opportunity 
of  praying  with  them,  is  a  guileful  encroachment  on  their 
liberty ;  besides,  it  is  a  stratagem  which  a  cunning  mendicant 
may  so  manage  as  to  further  thereby  his  own  sinister  designs  : 
he  may  humbly  submit  to  be  prayed  with,  or  even  hypocriti- 
cally pray  for  himself,  provided  it  is  likely  to  help  him  to  a 
few  loaves  and  fishes. 

In  some  cases  the  children  of  this  world  are  wiser  in  their 
generation  than  the  children  of  light.  In  carrying  out  his 
resolutions,  Mr.  Clowes  and  his  good  wife  "  soon  found  business 
to  increase  on  their  hands."  In  accordance  with  the  second 
regulation  they  instituted  two  public  prayer-meetings,  two 
class-meetings,  and  a  band-meeting.  The  prayer-meetings  were 
soon  crowded  to  overflowing  ;  every  part  of  the  house  was 
filled,  and  every  room,  the  pantry  not  excepted.  Had  any  of 
his  hungry  and  sturdy  beggars  been  present  on  these  crowded 
occasions,  we  presume  they  would  have  preferred  the  pantry  to 
the  highest  seat  in  the  synagogue.  Will  the  grave  reader  for- 
give this  thought  1 

The  third  regulation  worked  well ;  for,  by  praying  before 
meals  instead  of  after  them,  which  is  the  usual  practice  with 
pious  people,  each  person  present  was  at  liberty  to  retire  when 
he  had  finished  his  meal,  if  duty  called  him,  without  missing 
the  spiritual  repast  of  social  prayer.     "  This  course,"  said  Mr. 
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Clowes,  towards  the  close  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage,  "  I  ha 
found  to   be  the  best  up   to   the   present  pex-iod   of  my  ex- 
perience." 

The  fourth  regulation  savours  a  little  of  monkish  austerity, 
and  could  not  be  carried  out  uniformly  without  violating 
physical  law,  and  incurring  a  penalty  for  such  transgression. 
"  I  remember,"  he  says,  "  one  day  coming  home  very  wet  with 
rain  :  I  was  tempted  by  the  devil  to  omit  this  practice  (praying 
when  I  came  into  my  house),  on  account  of  the  supposed 
danger  that  I  should  take  cold  ;  however,  I  broke  through  the 
temptation  and  persevered ;  and  while  kneeling  on  the  stairs, 
the  flame  of  heaven  burst  so  mightily  into  my  soul,  that  I  rose 
and  shouted  glory  for  about  two  hours." 

On  these  peculiar  movements  of  Mr.  Clowes  we  had  perhaps 
better  not  leave  the  reader  entirely  to  his  own  reflections.  Then 
we  remark, — 1st,  That  God  is  not  a  hard  Master.  His  service 
is  a  reasonable  service ;  but  he  requires  us  to  respect  Lis  laws, 
whether  physical,  intellectual,  or  moral.  If  any  of  these  laws 
are  transgressed,  the  offender  must  suffer,  more  or  less,  as  a 
natural  consequence.  God  will  not  work  miracles  to  protect 
the  lawless  and  disobedient ;  but  we  believe  that  a  person's 
voluntarily  assuming  a  quiet  posture  when  his  raiment  is  satu- 
rated with  rain,  is  a  transgression  of  natural  laws ;  and,  as  a 
penal  result,  he  may  rationally  expect  to  sustain  bodily  injury. 
If  these  sentiments  are  correct,  then  the  idea  of  taking  cold 
was  rather  a  friendly  hint  from  common  sense  than  a  tempta- 
tion from  the  devil.  "  But  the  fire  of  heaven  so  warmed  the 
soul  of  Mr.  Clowes  that  he  shouted  glory  for  two  hours." 
Well,  he  acted  conscientiously  ;  he  did  that  which  he  believed 
to  be  right,  and  therefore  enjoyed  the  testimony  of  an  approving 
conscience  ;  and  as  he'  worshipped  God  in  the  spirit,  rejoiced  in 
Christ  Jesus,  and  had  no  confidence  in  the  flesh,  no  marvel 
if  the  Sun  of  righteousness  illuminated  and  fired  his  soul. 
"  But  he  shouted  glory  for  abo\it  two  hours."  Suppose  he  did, 
this  is  no  proof  that  he  acted  prudently  in  kneeling  clown  in 
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his  wet  clothes.     A  man's  faith  and  holiness  cannot  be  deter 
mined  by  the  mode  of  his  devotions.     Animal  excitement,  as 
well  as  spiritual  simplicity,    may   enter   largely  into   human 
worship.      Fanaticism  is  sometimes  confounded  with   fervent 
and  intelligent  piety ;  and  even  supersitition  may  surround  a 
man  with  sparks  of  his  own  kindling,  who  neither  knows  nor 
cares  anything  about  the  baptism  of  heavenly  fire.     In  frantic 
opposition  to  Christianity  and  its  heralds,  the  fanatical  Ephe- 
sians,  with  one  voice,  about  the  space  of  two  hours  cried  out, 
"Great   is   Diana  of  the  Ephesians."      What  effect  did  Mr. 
Clowes'  vociferous  mode  of  worship  produce  on  those  who  heard 
his  loud  and  long-continued  rejoicing  1     Exactly  such  as  one 
might  expect :  the  neighbourhood  was  all  on  a  move,  and  the 
people  crowded  round  the  door ;  the  generality  of  them  con- 
cluding that   he  had   become   deranged.       Some    who    were 
regarded  as  the  shrewdest  in  the  vicinity,  were  sent  into  his 
house  to  catechise  him,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
he  had  lost  his  reason.     This  afforded  him  another  opportunity 
of  throwing  his  net  around   some  of  the   wickedest  of  the 
intruders,   and   praying  with  them.      But  let  him  speak  for 
himself :    "  Knowing   some   of    these   to   be   wicked    men,    I 
instantly  started  from  my  seat,  and  closing  the  door,  I  desired 
them  to  fall  upon  their  knees ;  and  when  they  knelt,  I  cried  to 
God  to  arrest  them ;  at  once  God  struck  them  with  his  power, 
and  they  became  so  terrified,  that  they  jumped  up  and  rushed 
•out  of   doors.     I  shouted  for  victory,   and  my  shouting  and 
believing  were  not  in  vain  ;  for  one  of  these  individuals  never 
afterwards  shook  off  the  impressions  until  God  saved  his  soul ; 
and  he  is  now  with  us  as  a  leader  and  local  preacher." 

Some  of  these  men  pi-obably  were  more  terrified  by  Mr. 
Clowes'  strange  proceedings  than  afraid  of  hell.  They  likely 
believed  him  to  be  insane,  and  feared  that  if  they  did  not 
make  their  escape  he  would  do  them  some  bodily  harm. 

Rigid  and  protracted  attention  to  the  fifth  regulation  some- 
times imposed  on  him  a  course  of  bodily  mortification,  which, 
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perhaps,  was  prejudicial  to  his  health  ;  but  he  was  probably 
better  qualified  than  we  are  to  decide  to  what  extent  he  should 
afflict  his  soul.  Very  often,  when  he  retired  to  a  secret  spot 
for  prayer  before  taking  his  meal,  the  bell,  summoning  the 
workmen  to  resume  their  toil,  rang  the  second  time  before  he 
had  taken  any  refreshment.  "  During  these  seasons,"  he 
remarks,  "  I  have  been  so  absorbed,  that  the  time  has  fled  un- 
consciously, and  I  have  fasted  all  day ;  but  I  had  meat  to  eat 
that  the  world  knew  nothing  of." 

"With  the  manner  in  which  the  sixth  regulation  worked,  Mr. 
Clowes  expressed  himself  pretty  well  satisfied.  "  I  find  it,"  he 
says,  "  to  answer  the  purpose  well.  When  persons  of  this  class 
called,  I  immediately  invited  them  into  the  house ;  they  usually 
appeared  highly  pleased." 

We  dare  say  they  would.  When  the  lame  man  at  the  gate 
of  the  temple  heard  Peter  say,  "  Look  on  us,"  he  turned  an 
expectant  glance  towards  them  immediately ;  and  the  beggars 
of  the  kind-hearted  and  open-handed  Mr.  Clowes,  would  natu- 
rally anticipate  a  gift  when  he  invited  them  into  his  house. 
And  if  common  mendicants  were  as  crafty  and  as  destitute  of 
self-respect  then  as  they  are  now,  he  would  find  a  good  deal  of 
employment  in  praying  with  them  in  his  own  house,  and  plenty 
of  outlets  for  his  charity. 

"  It  is  computed  that  there  are  thirty  thousand  tramps  in 
England,  of  whom  a  great  majority  are  professional  beggars. 
The  amount  of  contributions,  levied  in  the  name  of  charity  by 
the  whole  class,  probably  exceeds  half-a-million  sterling  annu- 
ally, of  which  the  smaller  portion,  which  is  applied  to  deserving 
objects,  is  unequally  and  wastefully  distributed ;  and  the  most 
part  is  unprofitably  bestowed  in  affording  inducement  to  a  life 
of  idleness  and  degradation,  and  maintaining  a  nursery  for 
crime."* 

When  Mr.  Clowes  told  his  delighted  beggars  "  to  get  down 
upon  their  knees  before  he  could  do  any  business  with  them," 
*  "  Wesleyan  Times,"  August  27th,  1866. 
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they  were  struck  with  dismay.  Some  yielded  reluctantly — 
some  obstinately  refused  to  kneel — others  hobbled  out  of  the 
house  while  he  was  praying  for  them  and  made  their  escape. 
Many  of  the  wretched  wanderers  trembled,  and,  we  trust, 
received  good  to  their  souls.  Mr.  C.  made  it  a  rule  to  give 
them  something,  lest  they  should  retire  imder  the  impression 
that  the  secret  motive  of  his  prayers  was  to  save  his  pocket,  a 
device  too  mean  for  a  man  who  was  anxious  to  guard  his  own 
reputation  and  to  maintain  the  honour  of  religion. 

The  habit  of  praying  with  visitors  was  not  without  its 
manifest  use.  Persons  who  did  not  relish  prayer,  but  delighted 
in  gossiping,  and,  Athenian  like,  spent  their  time  in  nothing 
else  but  in  rambling  from  place  to  place,  collecting  and  retailing 
the  news  of  the  day,  kept  at  a  distance ;  while  those  who 
delighted  in  the  company  of  the  godly,  and  appreciated  the 
means  of  grace,  esteemed  it  a  privilege  to  be  admitted  to  his 
religious  services.  The  magnitude  and  importance  of  these 
prayer-nieetings  increased  so  rapidly,  that  in  a  short  time  Mr. 
Clowes'  house  became  too  small  to  accommodate  all  who  wished 
to  attend  them  •  and  the  conversions  that  frequently  occurred 
at  them  greatly  increased  their  popularity.  With  these  propi- 
tious openings  for  diffusing  religion  in  the  neighbourhood, 
what  can  be  done  to  meet  the  emergency  1  An  indifferent 
professor,  who  does  not  care  much  whether  souls  are  lost  or 
saved,  or  whether  God  is  dishonoured  or  glorified,  would  have 
coldly  given  notice  that  he  and  his  wife  could  not  do  with  the 
crowded  prayer-meetings  any  longer ;  bnt  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clowes 
did  not  so  decide.  Their  liberal  hearts  devised  liberal  things. 
They  "  resolved  to  remove  to  a  much  more  commodious  house, 
in  which  the  people  might  be  better  accommodated."  Thus* 
they  were  more  concerned  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  their 
neighbours  than  they  were  for  their  own  temporal  and  domestic 
convenience.  Of  the  extra  toil  and  expense  which  these 
arrangements  involved,  those  persons  are  the  best  qualified  to- 
judge  who  have  done  likewise. 
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In  attempting  to  cany  out  the  last  regulation,  Mr.  Clowes 
had  to  encounter  some  coarse  and  formidable  opposition.  In 
the  morning  of  the  Lord's  day  he  frequently  took  a  walk,  and 
reasoned  and  expostulated  with  butchers,  bakers,  barbers, 
grocers,  publicans,  &c,  who  profanely  carried  on  their  several 
businesses  on  the  Sabbath  day.  In  prosecuting  this  difficult  task, 
he  would  no  doubt  meet  with  many  desperate  cases,  requiring 
strong  remedies,  and;  from  his  well-known  character,  we  may 
venture  to  conclude  that  he  would  not  spare  them.  His  shot 
and  shell  would  be  heavy  and  rapidly  delivered.  In  this  kind 
of  warfare  he  was  bold  as  a  lion,  and  feared  the  face  of  no  man. 
Under  the  impulse  of  holy  indignation,  his  words  of  reproof, 
like  a  storm  of  hail,  fell  thick  and  fast,  and  he  could  thunder 
and  lighten  in  a  manner  which  few  men  could  equal.  What 
God  said  by  direct  inspiration  to  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  he  said 
in  his  providence  to  William  Clowes  :  "  And  I  will  make  thee 
unto  this  people  a  fenced  bi-azen  wall :  and  they  shall  fight 
against  thee,  but  they  shall  not  prevail  against  thee ;  for 
I  am  with  thee  to  save  thee  and  to  deliver  thee,  saith  the 
Lord." 

"We  may  here  notice  one  remarkable  incident,  which  shows 
in  a  striking  manner  Mr.  Clowes'  peculiar  mode  of  administer- 
ing reproof  to  the  wicked  :  An  aged  woman,  having  heard  that 
he  was  purposing  to  leave  his  residence,  went  to  his  house  on  a 
Sabbath-day  morning,  and  knocked  at  the  door  ;  on  opening  it, 
she  said  to  Mr.  C,  "I  suppose  you  intend  to  leave  this  house  ; 
perhaps  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  taking  it."  The  old 
lady  probably  classified  this  little  Sunday  morning  business 
with  things  indifferent ;  or  she  might  possibly  consider  it  "  a 
work  of  necessity." 

Mr.  Clowes  regarded  it  in  a  very  different  light.  He  looked 
upon  her  as  a  messenger  of  Satan,  and  her  errand  as  an  inven- 
tion of  hell.  Immediately  he  drew  his  sword,  and  repelled 
this  aggression  of  the  powers  of  darkness.  He  politely  invited 
the  woman  "  to  step  in,"  which  she  had  no  sooner  done,  than 
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he  prepared  for  a  reprisal.  Let  us  hear  the  sequel  in  Ms  own 
peculiar  phraseology : — 

"  My  friend  Daniel  Shubotham  was  with  me  at  the  time.  I 
then  said  to  the  woman,  '  Let  us  kneel  and  pray.'  At  this  the 
woman  appeared  much  astonished.  We,  however,  kneeled ; 
and  I  told  the  Lord  that  the  woman  had  broken  the  Sabbath, 
and  that  the  devil  had  sent  her  to  tempt  me  to  do  the  same  ; 
and  while  I  prayed  that  God  would  take  hold  of  her,  arrest, 
enlighten,  and  save  her  soul,  my  friend  Daniel  heartily 
responded,  and  we  had  a  glorious  shout.  At  the  close  of  the 
praying  we  arose,  and  she  seemed  as  if  thunderstruck.  I 
earnestly  exhorted  the  woman  to  look  to  Jesus,  and  believe  in 
him  for  salvation ;  and  requested  her  to  come  on  Monday 
morning,  and  I  would  tell  her  all  about  the  house." 

Without  repeating  her  inquiry  she  withdrew,  and  Mr.  G. 
never  saw  her  afterwards. 

The  effects  which  his  rebukes  produced  on  the  minds  of 
Sabbath  desecrators  were  widely  dissimilar  on  different  persons. 
Many  considered  him  absolutely  deranged  in  his  mind  ;  others 
gave  him  credit  for  sanity,  but  thought  religion  with  him  was  a 
new-fangled  thing,  and  that  he  would  soon  abandon  it  in  favour 
of  his  wonted  course  ;  and  as  he  had  been  a  noted  character  at 
the  wakes,  or  annual  feasts  of  the  neighbouring  places,  they 
prophesied  that  when  those  festivals  returned,  they  should 
witness  his  downfall.  With  most  of  them  this  was  probably 
an  object  of  desire  rather  than  of  dread.  These  conflicting 
opinions  afforded  materials  for  debate  and  gambling  among  his 
old  companions  in  sin.  Wagers  were  offered  and  accepted  on 
the  subject  of  his  stability  during  the  ordeal  of  the  approaching 
wake.  Under  God,  it  rested  with  himself  who  should  win  and 
who  should  lose  in  these  profane  speculations.  God  gave  him 
the  necessary  admonition  :  "  Watch  and  pray  lest  ye  enter  into 
temptation  ;"  to  which  he  added  the  important  pledge  :  "  God 
is  faithful,  who  will  not  suffer  you  to  be  tempted  above  that  ye 
are  able ;  but  will  with  the  temptation  also  make  a  way  to 
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escape,  that  ye  may  be  able  to  bear  it."  Then  follows  the 
blessed  assurance  :  "  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee ;  my 
strength  shall  be  made  perfect  in  thy  weakness."  Thus  for- 
tified and  assured,  the  new  convert  may,  if  he  will,  stand  fast 
in  the  evil  day  ;  and  having  done  all,  stand.  If  he  devoutly 
and  believingly  commits  the  keeping  of  his  soul  to  his  faithful 
Creator,  God  will  throw  around  him  the  shield  of  his  pro- 
tection, and  defend  him  at  every  point.  But  if  he  trifles  with 
the  enemy,  and  allows  his  armour  to  hang  loosely  about  him,  no 
marvel  if  some  fiery  dart  penetrate  between  the  joints  of  his 
harness  and  he  be  mortally  wounded. 

Cogitations  like  these  occupied  the  mind  of  Mr.  Clowes,  and 
he  formed  his  plans  accordingly.  Instead  of  dallying  with  the 
wiles  of  the  devil,  hovering  about  the  outskirts  of  godless 
society,  and  trying  how  near  to  hell  he  might  venture  without 
falling  headlong  into  it — which  is  the  practice  of  too  many 
professed  converts  to  Christ,  Mr.  C.  adopted  the  shortest  and 
the  most  effectual  method  of  self-preservation.  He  describes 
his  arrangements  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  Matters  being  in  this  posture,  I  resolved  to  look  resolutely 
to  God,  claim  his  promise,  and  serve  him  truly,  knowing  that 
if  I  served  him  continually  he  would  deliver  me.  As  these 
wakes  had  been  to  me,  in  my  carnal  state,  times  of  feasting 
and  banquetting,  I  determined  that,  by  the  grace  of  God,  they 
should  forthwith  be  seasons  of  fasting  and  prayer.  Accord- 
ingly, when  the  time  arrived,  I  told  my  wife  that  I  should  shut 
myself  up  in  my  room  the  whole  of  the  day,  for  the  purpose  of 
fasting  and  prayer ;  and  that  she  was  to  permit  no  one,  on  any 
account,  to  disturb  me.  After  thus  spending  the  day  in  self- 
examination  and  devotion,  I  went  in  the  evening  to  the  prayer- 
meeting.     The  day  following  I  spent  in  a  similar  manner." 

Such  were  the  preparations  which  the  good  man  made  for  the 
great  day  of  temptation  that  awaited  him.  It  requires  no 
extraordinary  discernment  to  foresee  the  result  of  these  pre- 
cautionary   measures ;    it    is    morally   certain    they   will    be 
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crowned  with  complete  success.  "As  the  mountains  are 
round  about  Jerusalem,  so  the  Lord  is  round  about  his  people 
from  henceforth  even  for  ever."  "  No  weapon  that  is  formed 
against  thee  shall  prosper;  and  every  tongue  tbat  shall  rise 
against  thee  in  judgment  thou  shalt  condemn.  This  is  the 
heritage  of  the  servants  of  the  Lord,  and  their  righteousness  is 
of  me,  saith  the  Lord." 

Had  Mr.  Clowes  withdrawn  himself  from  his  Divine  support, 
no  matter  from  what  cause,  and  vowed  in  his  own  strength 
that  he  would  follow  Christ  whithersoever  he  goeth  ;  and  that, 
although  all  others  forsook  him,  yet  would  not  he, — his  fall 
would  have  been  inevitable.  But  he  distrusted  himself — shut 
himself  up  with  God  in  his  closet — fasted,  meditated,  prayed — 
went  from  the  throne  of  grace  in  secret  to  the  social  prayer- 
meeting,  and  from  the  prayei'-meeting  to  the  closet.  Thus  he 
assidtiously  watched  over  himself  with  godly  jealousy,  and  kept 
out  of  harm's  way.  The  blissful  consequences  were  security, 
joy  unutterable,  and  full  of  glory. 

Referring  to  this  victory  over  the  world  and  the  devil,  he 
says,  in  a  strain  of  holy  triumph,  "  I  can  tiiily  say  the  pleasure 
and  enjoyment  I  experienced,  far  surpassed  anything  I  had 
ever  felt  during  those  periods  of  carnal  festivity.  My  soul 
feasted  on  hidden  manna  and  drank  the  wine  of  the  kingdom. 
I  rose  in  spiritual  greatness,  and  I  felt  withal  such  a  burning 
sympathy  for  souls,  and  saw  their  lost  and  perishing  condition 
with  such  vividness,  that  I  went  into  the  streets  among  the 
licentious  and  profane,  and  addressed  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord."  For  this  finnness  and  courage,  the  cloud  of  witnesses, 
who  were  watching  his  movements,  were  not  prepared,  and 
were  therefore  taken  by  surprise.  "  The  rebels  against  God," 
he  remarks,  "  were  struck  with  astonishment  while  I  bore 
witness  against  them,  and  cleared  my  soul  of  their  blood." 

Whether  in  company  or  alone,  Mr.  Clowes  frequently  gave 
utterance  to  his  joyous  emotions  in  the  loudest  strains.  On 
one  of  these  rapturous  occasions  a  remarkable  incident  occurred. 
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It  was  near  midnight :  he  was  praising  God  aloud.  A  woman, 
who  had  formed  the  desperate  resolution  to  destroy  herself,  was 
approaching  the  water-side  for  the  purpose.  She  distinctly 
heard  Mr.  Clowes  shouting  "  Glory  to  God."  Her  progress 
was  instantly  arrested,  and  her  premeditated  act  of  suicide 
prevented.  She  began  to  reflect  on  the  rash  and  awful  deed 
she  was  designing  to  perpetrate,  and  said  to  herself,  "  Oh  !  what 
a  wicked  wretch  am  I !  and  what  a  happy  man  is  he  that 
shouts  and  praises  God  yonder."  The  miserable  creature  was 
happily  diverted  from  her  purpose,  and  induced  to  return 
home. 

At  this  time  his  joy  was  abounding  and  his  labours  abundant. 
He  was  then  in  the  prime  of  life ;  and  he  must  have  possessed 
considerable  physical  energy  and  mental  vigour,  or  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  him  to  perform  the  vast  amount  of 
labour  that  he  endured.  A  soul,  happy  and  buoyant  with  the 
love  of  God,  and  a  willing  mind,  stimulated  by  a  burning  zeal 
for  the  salvation  of  immortal  souls,  can  do  wonders ;  but  it 
cannot  do  everything.  The  feebleness  and  infirmities  of  our 
material  nature  check  the  activities  of  the  mind.  It  may  often 
be  truly  said,  "  The  spirit  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak." 
Nevertheless,  in  the  kingdom  of  God  the  all-sufficient  grace  of 
Christ  and  the  vigorous  will  of  man  combined,  can  perform 
prodigies.  "We,  have  a  lucid  illustration  of  these  sentiments  in 
the  life  and  labours  of  Mr.  Clowes.  Not  unfrequently  his 
excessive  toil  was  modified  and  sweetened  with  the  richest 
baptisms  of  holy  joy. 

It  is  in  reference  to  the  period  under  our  review  that  he 
writes  thus :  "  My  soul  enjoyed  such  ecstasy,  both  night  and 
day,  that  the  time  I  spent  in  sleep  was  comparatively  trifling, 
although  my  daily  labours  and  religious  exercises  were  very 
great.  After  the  toil  of  the  day  I  attended  a  meeting  every 
evening,  and  usually  laboured  till  my  strength  failed.  My 
Sabbath  labours  were  also  unremitting.  In  the  first  place, 
there  was  the  prayer-meeting  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  ; 
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another  followed  at  nine ;  preaching  at  eleven ;  band-meeting 
at  one  ;  preaching  at  two  ;  visiting  the  sick  at  four ;  preaching 
again  at  six ;  afterwards  a  prayer-meeting  at  my  house, — 
besides  reading  the  Scriptures,  family  and  private  prayer,  and 
other  occasional  duties  :  in  the  midst  of  this  ponderous  labour 
I  felt  strong,  active,  and  unspeakably  happy  in  God.  My 
peace  flowed  like  a  river,  and  my  righteousness  was  as  the 
waves  of  the  sea.     I  could  adopt  the  language  of  the  poet : — 

"  How  happy  then  are  we 

Who  build,  O  Lord,  on  thee  ! 
What  can  our  foundation  shock  ? — 

Though  the  shattered  earth  remove, 
Stands  our  city  on  a  rock, — 

On  the  rock  of  heavenly  love." 

How  long  Mr.  Clowes  performed  these  Herculean  labours 
we  do  not  know.  One  would  suppose  not  long,  or  his  constitu- 
tion would  have  broken  down  under  them. 

Mr.  "Wesley  somewhere  says,  The  devil  has  two  ways  of 
destroying  preachers'  usefulness, — one  by  idleness,  the  other  by 
excessive  labours.  We  suppose  more  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
commit  suicide  by  indolence  and  luxury  than  by  excessive 
labours;  but  this  is  no  reason  why  any  good  man  should 
destroy  himself  by  extreme  exertions,  especially  if  such  exer- 
tions are  not  divinely  enjoined,  but  self-imposed.  But  no  man 
will  do  wrong  by  very  gladly  spending  and  being  spent  for  the 
souls  of  men,  and  concentrating  all  the  powers  of  his  body  and 
mind  to  the  service  and  glory  of  God.  Therefore,  "  Whatso- 
ever thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might ;  for  there  is 
no  work,  nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom  in  the  grave, 
whither  thou  goest." 

On  the  occasion  of  Daniel  Shubotham's  visit  to  Mr.  Clowes 
just  referred  to,  a  deeply-interesting  topic  engaged  their  conver- 
sation. They  had  very  profitable  discourse  together  on  the 
subjects  of  faith  and  the  work  of  God,  which  was  then  pro- 
gressing at  Tunstall,  Harriseahead,  and  the  neighbourhood. 
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Daniel  informed  his  friend  that  at  Harriseahead  the  work  of 
the  Lord  powerfully  advanced ;  that  many  of  the  praying 
people  were  powerful  in  prayer ;  but  that  in  one  particular, 
some  inconvenience  was  experienced,  namely,  he  could  not  get 
the  evening  prayer-meetings  concluded  in  proper  time  ;  but  that 
he  had  told  the  people  they  should  some  Sunday  have  a  day's 
praying  and  shouting  upon  Mow  Hill,  and  then  they  would  be 
satisfied. 

"  This  speech,"  says  Mr.  H.  Bourne,  in  his  "  History  of  the 
Primitive  Methodists,"  "was  quite  new  and  unexpected,  and 
struck  the  people  with  a  degree  of  surprise." 

The  idea  might  be  new  to  the  handful  of  praying  people  to 
whom  it  was  suggested  ;  but  it  was  probably  neither  an  inspired 
nor  an  original  thought  with  Daniel ;  he  likely  borrowed  it 
from  the  "  Methodist  Magazine,"  or  the  widely-spread  excite- 
ment which  that  periodical  was  then  producing,  by  the  extraor- 
dinary reports  which  it  contained,  respecting  the  American 
camp-meetings  ;  or,  perhaps,  what  is  still  more  likely,  from  the 
thrilling  narratives  of  Lorenzo  Dow,  an  American  Methodist 
minister,  of  camp-meeting  notoriety. 

In  1806  that  eccentric  individual  printed  and  circulated  in 
England,  "  Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs,"  which  were  sung  to 
popular  tunes.  These  seasonable  innovations  on  the  stereotyped 
formalities  of  the  day,  naturally  filled  the  minds  of  ardent, 
pious  colliers,  like  Daniel  Shubotham  and  his  praying  com- 
panions, with  a  desire  to  witness  something  in  their  own 
immediate  neighbourhood,  resembling  the  far-famed  camp- 
meetings  of  the  Western  world. 

From  one  or  more  of  these  incidents,  Daniel's  active  spirit 
might  project  a  day's  praying  upon  Mow  Hill.  This  remark 
was  no  doubt  one  of  the  links  in  the  chain  of  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  first  English  camp-meeting  on  that  mountain, 
on  Sunday,  May  31st,  1807. 

As  the  conversion  of  Mr.  Clowes  was  associated  with  extra- 
ordinary   circumstances,    it    awakened    considerable    interest 
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among  the  surrounding  population  ;  and  not  a  few  honoured 
him  with  their  visits  for  the  sake  of  conversing  with  him  about 
his  own  personal  salvation  in  particular,  and  on  things  pertain- 
ing to  the  kingdom  of  God  generally.  Among  others,  Hugh 
Bourne  frequently  visited  him  for  the  purpose  of  spiritual  con- 
versation. These  friendly  interviews  between  the  men  who  had 
to  form  the  two  principal  chieftains  of  the  future  religious 
denomination,  were  anterior  to  the  time  when  the  first  camp 
meeting  was  held.  On  these  interesting  occasions  the  leading 
themes  of  their  discourse  were — faith,  inward  experience  of 
the  things  of  God,  and  the  nature  of  salvation  present,  free, 
and  full.  As  we  are  carried  by  the  power  of  imagination  sixty 
years  into  past  duration,  we  can  scarcely  refrain  from  wishing 
we  had  been  present  to  hear  the  godly  dialogues  which  were 
then  really  spoken  by  those  two  illustrious  servants  of  God. 

Every  one  who  was  at  all  familiar  with  Mr.  Bourne,  is  aware 
that  his  peculiar  characteristics  were  strongly  marked.  The 
path  which  he  cut  out  for  himself  was  quite  uncommon  ;  and 
his  character  was  perfectly  unique. 

Alluding  to  the  early  interviews  between  Messrs.  Clowes 
and  Bourne,  Mr.  C.  says  :  "  At  this  time  I  thought  Brother 
H.  Bourne  was  a  very  singular  man ;  for  on  his  visits  to  my 
house,  for  the  purposes  mentioned,  I  never  could  prevail  on 
him  to  accept  of  any  refreshment,  nor  to  lodge  all  night,  not- 
withstanding our  conversations  were  sometimes  protracted  till 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and  then  he  had  a  distance  of 
three  miles  to  walk  home  on  a  road  by  no  means  good." 

In  so  acting,  Mr.  B.  probably  wished  to  manifest  his  dis- 
interestedness, and  also  not  to  lay  himself  under  any  avoidable 
obligation  to  his  friend,  which  might  interfere  with  his  freedom 
of  thought  and  action. 

We  recollect  once  being  present  in  an  official  meeting  with 
Mr.  Bourne.  A  person  laid  on  the  table  a  little  stationery  for 
the  use  of  the  secretary.  Mr.  B.  declined  accepting  it,  and 
assigned  as  a  reason  for  so  doing,  the  injunction  of  Moses  on 
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Israel :   "  Thou  shalt  take  no  gift :    for  the  gift  blindeth  the 
wise,  and  perverfceth  the  words  of  the  righteous." 

The  course  which  Mr.  Bourne  took  was  unusual,  and  liable 
to  different  interpretations.  Some  of  the  brethren  probably 
accepted  it  as  an  evidence  of  superior  wisdom,  while  others 
regarded  it  as  an  indication  that  "  Brother  H.  Bourne  was  a 
very  singular  man." 

The  popularity  of  Mr.  Clowes  increased  daily,  which  induced 
many  to  visit  him,  to  receive  his  instruction  on  the  nature  of 
sanctification :  "A  blessing,"  he  remarks,  "in  the  glorious 
experience  of  which  I  lived  and  constantly  rejoiced."  Of 
course  he  did,  or  he  would  not  have  been  a  vital  member  of  the 
Saviour's  mystical  body.  An  unsanctified  disciple  of  Christ  is 
not  a  real,  but  an  ideal  character.  Strangers  to  experimental 
and  practical  holiness  are  strangers  to  pure  and  undefiled 
religion.  All  true  Christians  are  partakers  of  sanctification, 
though  not  in  equal  degrees ;  and  the  highest  degree  of  finite 
holiness  admits  of  increase.  In  the  same  flock  there  are 
lambs  and  sheep ;  and  in  the  same  families  there  are  babes, 
young  men,  and  fathers.  Mr.  Clowes  was  once  a  new-born 
babe  in  Christ,  and  needed  to  be  fed  with  the  sincere  milk  of 
the  Word ;  but  he  grew  rapidly  in  grace,  and  in  the  know- 
ledge of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  He  was  soon 
able  to  digest  strong  meat,  under  which  nourishment  he  early 
reached  a  state  of  Christian  manhood,  and  speedily  became  a 
nursing  father  to  disciples  less  advanced  in  knowledge  and 
holiness  than  himself.  Many  backsliders,  too,  and  penitent 
sinners  earnestly  sought  his  instruction  and  advice,  and  solicited 
an  interest  in  his  prayers ;  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
that  his  efforts  to  do  them  good  were  not  in  vain.  Under 
these  circumstances  we  need  not  be  surprised  if  persons  some- 
times were  impressed  with  the  idea  that  they  could  obtain 
cornfort  to  their  souls  through  his  instrumentality,  when  they 
failed  to  find  it  by  any  other  means.     Under  this  impression, 
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they  would  occasionally  undertake  long  journeys,  for  the 
purpose  of  sharing  the  benefit  of  his  religious  services. 

While  he  was  at  his  employment  one  day,  a  man  called  upon 
him,  and  desired  him  to  go  home  with  him,  as  he  was  so  dis- 
tressed in  his  soul  that  he  could  scarcely  bear  up  beneath  his 
sufferings  :  his  sins  stood  before  him  in  dreadful  array. 

Mr.  Clowes  promptly  responded  to  his  wishes.  Without 
stopping  to  put  on  his  coat,  he  immediately  left  his  work, 
accompanied  the  weary  and  heavy-laden  sinner,  brought  him  to 
Jesus,  and  encouraged  him  to  believe  just  there  and  then  for 
pardoning  mercy.  While  thus  engaged  with  God,  they  turned 
off  the  road  into  a  field,  and,  falling  upon  their  knees,  fervently 
pleaded  for  salvation  ;  and  the  man  was  instantly  made  happy 
under  a  sense  of  God's  pardoning  love.  Mr.  Clowes  returned 
to  his  secular  labour  ;  and  the  released  captive  went  on  his  way 
rejoicing. 

This  case  was  not  an  isolated  one.  Another  man,  who  had 
formerly  been  one  of  Mr.  Clowes'  fellow-workmen  at  Hull,  and 
also  one  of  his  case-hardened  companions  in  sin,  was  then 
settled  at  Liverpool.  He  heard  what  great  things  God  had 
done  for  the  soul  of  his  old  comrade ;  and  was  miserable  on 
account  of  his  own  sinful  and  perilous  condition.  What  more 
natural  than  for  him  to  feel  an  intense  desire  to  have  an  inter- 
view with  his  old  friend,  now  the  views  and  aspirations  of 
them  both  are  directed  heavenwards  ?  Accordingly  he  asked 
his  master  to  grant  him  permission  to  visit  Staffordshire. 

"  What  do  you  want  there  V  was  the  inquiry. 

In  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  the  repentant  man  replied, 
"I  want  my  soul  converting." 

To  the  honour  of  his  employer,  he  used  no  profane  language, 
nor  offered  any  insult  to  the  moral  sensibilities  of  his  distressed 
servant ;  but  contented  himself  with  stating  respectfully  that 
he  thought  he  could  not  dispense  with  his  services  for  a  period 
so  long  as  his  projected  journey  would  consume.      Railway 
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conveyance  was  not  then  in  operation ;  besides,  he  thought  his 
workman  might  obtain  at  home  what  he  wanted,  without  going 
in  search  of  it  into  the  county  of  Stafford ;  and  that  there  was 
a  good  chapel  and  good  preaching  close  at  hand. 

"  All  these  things,"  said  the  poor  man,  "  he  knew ;  and  that 
lie  had  tried  all  the  means  of  relief  to  his  soul  which  home 
afforded  without  success  j  but  that  if  he  could  go  into  Stafford- 
shire, and  see  William  Clowes,  he  believed  he  should  obtain 
liberty." 

To  this  argument  the  master  kindly  yielded ;  and  the  man 
commenced  his  journey  of  fifty  miles,  from  Liverpool  to  Tun- 
stall,  in  search  of  salvation.  But  before  he  reached  the 
terminus,  he  found  the  pearl  of  great  price ;  and  that,  too,  in 
one  of  those  places  where  one  would  think  it  the  least  likely  to 
find  such  a  treasure.  The  first  day  he  walked  to  Knutsford, 
and  took  lodgings  at  an  inn.  Before  retiring  to  rest  he  kneeled 
down  and  prayed  for  mercy,  and  immediately  God  set  his  soul 
at  liberty,  and  thus  proved  to  him  that  the  work  of  salvation 
did  not  depend  on  the  presence  and  instrumentality  of  William 
Clowes. 

With  or  without  human  agency  God  can  save  the  soids  of 
men.  He  is  not  far  from  any  one  of  us.  He  is  always  near 
at  hand,  as  well  as  afar  off — always,  in  every  place,  nigh  to 
them  that  call  upon  him — to  them  that  call  upon  him  in  truth. 
"  The  righteousness  which  is  of  faith  speaketh  on  this  wise,  Say 
not  in  thine  heart,  Who  shall  ascend  into  heaven  (that  is,  to 
bring  Christ  down  from  above)  1  or,  who  shall  descend  into  the 
deep  (that  is  to  bring  up  Christ  again  from  the  dead)  1  But 
what  saith  it  1  The  word  is  nigh  thee,  even  in  thy  mouth,  and 
in  thy  heart :  that  is,  the  word  of  faith,  which  we  preach." 

Nevertheless,  the  ideas  of  the  Liverpool  penitent  are  not 
altogether  at  variance  with  the  philosophy  of  human  salvation. 
If  I  need  medical  aid,  prudence  advises  me  not  to  apply  to  an 
ignorant  pretender  to  medical  science;  but  to  a  skilful  prac- 
titioner.   And  if  I  am  afflicted  with  a  moral  disease,  it  behoves 
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me  to  take  care  to  whom  I  apply  for  help.  The  unprincipled 
quack  may  try  experiments  on  my  constitution  and  destroy  my 
life.  The  ghostly  empiric  may  heal  my  spiritual  maladies 
slightly  and  damn  my  soul.  If  the  blind  lead  the  blind  both 
will  fall  into  the  ditch.  God,  Ave  have  noticed  already,  can 
save  souls  without  the  intervention  of  man  at  all ;  but  if 
human  help  be  called  in,  let  it  be  the  best  we  can  command. 
Thus  saith  the  Lord,  "  Behold,  I  am  against  them  that  prophesy 
false  dreams,  and  do  tell  them,  and  cause  my  people  to  err  by 
their  lies,  and  by  their  lightness  ;  yet  I  sent  them  not,  nor 
commanded  them :  therefore  they  shall  not  profit  this  people  at 
all,  saith  the  Lord."  On  these  principles  a  person  who  is 
inquiring  the  way  to  heaven  is  much  safer  under  the  guidance 
of  a  pious  and  sensible  potter,  than  under  the  direction  of  an 
unconverted  prelate,  or  an  ungodly,  triple-crowned  pope. 

Although  the  Liverpool  pilgrim  obtained  the  grand  object  of 
his  pursuit  during  his  temporary  lodging  at  the  inn,  he  walked 
forwards  to  Tunstall,  blessing  and  praising  God,  and  related  to 
many  whom  he  met  with  on  the  road  what  God  had  done  for 
his  soul.  On  his  arrival  at  Tunstall,  he  made  his  way  to  the 
residence  of  his  old  associate  in  vice,  but  now  his  brother 
beloved  in  the  Lord.  At  the  call  of  duty,  after  a  brief  sojourn 
with  Mr.  Clowes,  the  happy  wayfaring  man  returned  to 
Liverpool,  where  he  died  as  he  lived — in  the  full  triumph  of 
faith. 

Men  of  another  class,  and  for  other  objects,  honoured  Mr. 
Clowes  with  their  visits  :  some  to  give  him  instruction,  and  to 
warn  him  against  spiritual  pride,  and  of  the  possibility  of  being 
exalted  above  measure,  in  consequence  of  the  elevated  position 
to  which  God  had  raised  him,  and  the  extraordinary  success 
which  crowned  his  labours.  One  of  these  miserable  comforters 
said  he  understood  Mr.  C.  was  on  the  mount,  and  that  the 
mount  was  a  dangerous  place.  And  so  it  is  a  very  dangerous 
place,  if  "  the  mount  of  corruption"  is  intended  ;  for  nothing 
that   is   unclean  can   enter  heaven.      But   if   the   mount   of 
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holiness  is  intended,  there  is  no  spot  under  heaven  so  secure  : 
there  especially  God  hides  the  faithful  in  his  secret  pavilion. 
From  this  favoured  spot  no  soul  ever  descended  into  hell. 
But  perhaps  the  good  man  meant  the  mount  of  joy.  Well, 
this  is 

"A  constant,  sound,  and  serious  joy." 

A  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  resting  on  the  Rock  of  Ages.  From 
this  joy  nothing  terrible  is  to  be  apprehended. 

Another  lesson  which  the  man  taught  Mr.  Clowes  was,  that 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  be  humble,  as  he  then  knew  but 
little  ;  and  that,  by  the  time  he  had  been  twenty-four  years  in 
the  way  to  heaven  as  he  himself  had,  he  would  know  what 
trials  and  temptations  were ;  and  also  what  it  is  for  the 
heavens  to  be  as  brass  to  the  prayer  of  the  soul.  His  multum 
in  parvo  lecture  on  humility  might  possibly  be  well-timed  ;  and 
if  delivered  in  a  careful  and  friendly  tone,  it  would  render 
Mr.  C.  good  service.  But  the  phraseology  employed  might  be 
improved  :  it  savours  strongly  of  egotism  and  lordship. 

If  the  person  really  desired  to  advance  Mr.  Clowes'  humility 
and  moral  fortitude,  we  think,  with  his  twenty-four  years' 
experience,  he  might  have  done  it  with  better  grace.  As  to  the 
heavens  being  as  brass  to  the  prayer  of  the  soul,  the  language 
is  proverbial,  and  susceptible  of  different  shades  of  meaning. 
If  he  meant  that  true  and  proper  prayer  is  sometimes  useless, 
his  assertion  is  unscriptural  and  dangerous.  But  this  is  just 
such  a  doctrine  as  William  Clowes  is  prepared  to  combat.  Let 
him  then  gird  up  the  loins  of  his  mind,  and  put  in  his  reply  : — 
"  Well,"  I  replied,  li  by  being  on  the  mount,  I  understood  to 
be  in  a  superior  state  of  holiness — that  great  supplies  of  grace 
preserved  the  soul  in  this  superior  state  of  sanctity — if  not, 
then  the  less  measures  of  grace  received,  our  spiritual  state 
would  be  better  secured,  which,  in  the  experience  of  the  things 
of  God,  cannot  be  the  fact.  And  with  respect  to  twenty-four 
years'  trials,  I  did  not  conceive  it  was  necessary  to  trouble 
myself  with  that  matter,  for  it  might  be,  God  would  have  me 
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praising  him  in  heaven  before  twenty -four  hours  expired  ;  but 
if  I  sho\ild  live  twenty-four  years,  God  will  live  also,  and, 
according  to  his  promise,  he  will  be  to  me  then  what  he  is  to 
me  now — an  All-sufficient  Saviour  !  And  with  respect  to  the 
heavens  being  as  brass  to  the  pleading  soul,  I  conceived  he  was 
out  of  the  line  of  faith,  for  the  promise  is,  'Whatsoever  ye 
ask  in  faith  ye  shall  receive.'  True  faith  constantly  realizes  a 
present  salvation.  I  added,  My  friend,  I  feel  the  flame  burn- 
ing in  my  heart  just  now  ;  accordingly  I  shouted  '  Glory'  with 
all  my  strength,  and  my  well-meaning  friend  appeared  con- 
founded, and  acknowledged,  before  he  departed,  that  my  way  in 
religious  things  was,  after  all,  the  best  way." 

"We  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  he  was  confounded  by  the 
mode  in  which  Mr.  C.  expressed  his  holy  joy.  Many  a  man 
of  a  strong  nervous  temperament,  too,  who  had  travelled  the 
way  to  heaven  twice  twenty-four  years,  has  stood  amazed  at 
hearing  Mr.  Clowes  shout  "  Glory"  with  all  his  strength,  when 
his  "  heart  was  hot  within  him  and  the  fire  burned." 

The  way  was  gradually  beiug  prepared  for  Mr.  C.  to  be 
employed  in  a  wider  sphere  of  usefulness.  About  this  time 
several  Christian  brethren  consulted  together  as  to  how  they 
could  more  effectually  carry  on  the  work  of  God  in  the  prayer- 
meetings,  in  order  to  accomplish,  on  as  broad  a  scale  as  possible, 
the  grand  object  of  their  united  labours — the  conversion  of 
sinners  to  God.  But,  putting  upon  certain  promises  and 
actions  of  the  Saviour  an  extreme  interpretation,  they  bound 
themselves  in  too  stringent  bonds;  unless  we  receive  their 
engagements  with  considerable  latitude  of  meaning.  "We^V 
agreed,"  said  Mr.  Clowes,  "that  the  person  who  should  first  r 
address  the  throne  of  grace  should  believe  for  the  particular 
blessing  prayed  for,  and  all  the  other  praying  labourers  should 
respond  Amen,  and  believe  also ;  and  if  the  blessing  prayed  for 
was  not  granted,  still  to  persevere  pleading  for  it  until  it  was 
bestowed.  We  conceived  we  were  authorized  and  justified  by 
the  Holy  Scriptures  in  praying  and  believing  for  certain  bless- 
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ings,  and  receiving  them  in  the  act  of  believing ;  but  that  it 
could  not  answer  any  useful  purpose  in  the  exercise  of  praying 
to  God  to  ask,  perhaps,  for  hundreds  of  blessings,  and  finally  go 
away  without  receiving  any."  True,  "  He  that  cometh  to  God 
in  prayer  must  believe  that  he  is  God ;  and  that  he  is  a  faithful 
rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him."  And  again,  "If 
any  man  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God,  who  giveth  to  all 
men  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not ;  and  it  shall  be  given  him. 
But  let  him  ask  in  faith,  nothing  wavering.  For  he  that 
wavereth  is  like  a  wave  of  the  sea  driven  with  the  wind  and 
tossed.  For  let  not  that  man  think  he  shall  receive  anything 
of  the  Lord."  But  it  is  one  thing  to  say,  "  I  believe,"  and 
another  thing  to  exercise  true  and  proper  faith  at  the  throne  of 
grace.  For  everything,  for  which  God  has  commanded  or 
authorized  us  to  pray,  and  which  he  has  absolutely  and  uncon- 
ditionally promised  to  give  us  in  answer  to  prayer,  we  ought  to 
offer  the  prayer  of  absolute  and  unconditional  faith.  If  I  am 
a  penitent,  and  desire  to  be  pardoned  and  sanctified,  Jesus 
Christ  says  to  me,  "  Ask,  and  ye  shall  have  ;  seek,  and  ye  shall 
find  :  knock,  and  the  door  shall  be  opened  unto  you."  And  if 
I  now  ask,  and  seek,  and  knock  in  faith,  God  will  now  pardon 
my  sins  and  convert  my  soid.  To  me,  even  to  me,  just  now, 
the  Word  of  God  says,  "  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
thou  shalt  be  saved."  But  things  for  which  God  has  not  com- 
manded me  to  pray,  and  which  he  has  not  absolutely  promised 
to  grant  in  answer  to  prayer,  I  am  not  scripturally  warranted 
to  believe  absolutely  that  I  shall  receive  them.  The  Apostle 
Paul  had  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  ;  even  the  messenger  of  Satan  to 
buffet  him  withal.  He  besought  the  Lord  thrice  that  it  might 
depart  from  him  ;  but  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  My  grace  is 
sufficient  for  thee ;  for  my  strength  is  made  perfect  in  weak- 
ness. "  Most  gladly,  therefore,"  says  the  Apostle,  "  will  I 
rather  glory  in  my  infirmities,  that  the  power  of  Christ  may 
rest  upon  me."  Here,  then,  St.  Paul  did  not  receive  the  thing 
for  which  he  prayed ;  and  we  apprehend  that  neither  William 
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Clowes,  nor  any  other  man  or  number  of  men,  however  strin- 
gently they  bound  themselves  to  believe  for  the  things  for 
rhich  they  prayed,  invariably  secured  the  object  of  their 
letitions.     0,  then,  they  might  as  well  have  not  prayed.     This 

.  loes  not  follow  as  a  necessaiy  consequence.  If  Paul  did  not 
jet  rid  of  the  thorn  in  his  flesh  by  prayer,  he  received  a  bless- 
ng  of  greater  value.  And  if  we  pray  for  blessings  which 
ve  do  not  receive,  we  must  not  infer  that  in  such  cases  our 

'  >rayers  are  useless.     God  is — 

"  Good  when  he  gives,  supi'emely  good, 
Nor  le3s  when  he  denies  ; 
Even  crosses  in  his  sovereign  hand 
Are  blessings  in  disguise. " 

I  But,  "As  for  me,"  says  the  Psalmist,  "  when  they  were  sick, 
ny  clothing  was  sackcloth  :  I  humbled  my  soul  with  fasting ; 
nd  my  prayer  returned  into  mine  own  bosom." 

Paraphrased  thus  by  Dr.  A.  Clarke:  "Though  from  the 
vayward  and  profligate  life  they  (the  enemies  of  David)  led, 
they  did  not  profit  by  my  prayers,  yet  God  did  not  permit  me 
o  pray  in  vain.  They  were  like  alms  given  to  the  miserable 
or  God's  sake,  who  takes  care  to  return  to  the  merciful  man 
enfold  into  his  bosom.  The  bosom  is  not  only  the  place  where 
he  Asiatics  carry  their  purees,  but  also  anything  that  is  given 
o  them." 

On  the  same  principle,  our  Lord  encouraged  his  apostles 
.vlien  he  sent  them  forth  to  preach  the  Gospel :  "  And  when  ye 
ome  into  an  house  salute  it.  And  if  the  house  be  worthy,  let 
our  peace  come  upon  it ;  but  if  it  be  not  worthy,  let  your 
>eace  return  to  you." 

Let  no  man  suspect  that  we  are  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of 
ait!i,  us  laid  down  in  the  Bible.  We  believe  and  teach  that 
lie  Christian  is  justified  by  faith,  sanctified  by  faith,  kept  by 
he  power  of  God,  through  faith  unto  salvation  ;  that  he  stands 
>y  faith,  walks  by  faith,  lives  by  faith,  and  gams  all  his  victories 
>y  faith.     But  we  do  wisli  to  purge  the  Bible  doctrine  of  faitlt 
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from  the  erroneous  leaven  with  which  it  is  impregnated  by 
human  theories,  however  learned  or  venerable  the  authors  of 
such  theories  may  be. 

But  perhaps  we  do  not  attach  to  the  language  of  Mr.  C.  and 
his  friends  the  precise  meaning  which  it  was  designed  to 
convey.  The  reader  will  think  for  himself,  and  form  his  own 
judgment. 

These  honoured  men,  having  banded  themselves  together  for 
the  laudable  purpose  of  promoting  the  work  of  God  among 
their  neighbours,  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord  soon  began  to 
prosper  in  their  hands.  At  almost  eveiy  religious  service 
which  they  held,  sinners  were  saved  and  believers  were  edified 
in  faith  and  holiness.  In  addition  to  the  prayer-meetings 
which  were  held  in  Mr.  Clowes'  house,  one  was  held  in  the 
house  of  James  Nixon,  and  a  third  in  the  kitchen  of  Mr. 
Smith. 

As  these  two  persons  figured  prominently  in  the  early  days 
of  Primitive  Methodism,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  a  brief 
notice  of  them  in  this  place  : — 

James  Nixon. — With  the  details  of  his  parentage,  early  life 
and  character,  we  are  unacq\iainted.  He  was  born  in  178 
and  was  converted  to  God  in  1805, — the  same  year  in  whi 
Mr.  Clowes  was  brought  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  the  trut 
We  find  him  early  identified  with  the  leading  characters  of  t 
Primitive  Methodist  Connexion.  He  was  one  of  the  two  men 
who  contributed  five  shillings  per  week  each  towards  the  sup- 
port of  Mr.  Clowes,  when  he  first  entered  on  the  itinerant 
ministry.  He  was  at  the  second  camp-meeting,  held  on  Mow 
Hill,  on  August  23rd,  1807,  and  laboured  with  uncommon 
power  and  effect. 

"I  was,"  says  Mr.  C,  "with  many  others,  greatly  struck 
Avith  the  solemnity  and  power  which  attended  his  ministrations. 
In  giving  out  the  hymn, — 

"  Stop  !  poor  sinner,  stop  !  and  think, 
Before  you  further  go,"  &c., 
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every  word  appeared  to  shake  the  multitude, 

"  Like  the  wind — the  forest  leaves." 

Truly  the  Word  was  with  power,  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
with  much  assurance." 

In  James  Nixon  Mr.  Clowes  found  an  agreeable  companion, 
and  a  friend  sticking  closer  than  a  brother.  Referring  to  a 
Tract  Society,  organised  in  Burslem,  Mr.  C.  remarks,  "  I  was 
exceedingly  happy  in  having  for  my  colleague  in  this  enterprise, 
James  Nixon  ;  for  he  and  I  could  work  well  together.  There 
was  a  congeniality  of  soul ;  and  we  were  both  fully  in  the  faith 
of  a  present  salvation." 

On  one  occasion,  while  he  was  visiting,  he  fell  in  with  the 
officer  of  the  Lawton  Salt  "Works,  whom  he  invited  to  his 
house.  On  relating  his  experience  to  the  officer,  the  power  of 
God  fell  with  such  plenitude,  that  it  shook  his  soul,  and  he 
began  immediately  to  turn  to  God  with  all  his  heart.  He 
opened  his  house  for  preaching  ;  a  congregation  was  raised,  and 
a  society  formed. 

Mr.  Nixon  lived  a  useful  life  :  was  spared  to  a  good  old  age, 
and  died  a  happy  death.  Messrs.  Clowes  and  Nixon  maintained 
a  fraternal  affection  for  each  other  to  the  end  of  their  earthly 
pilgrimage. 

Mr.  Smith  was  a  very  aged  gentleman,  and  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Society,  at  Tunstall.  It  was  in  the  house  occupied 
by  him  that  the  cause  of  Methodism  at  that  place  had  its  com- 
mencement ;  and  it  was  supported  chiefly  by  his  family.  They 
also  gave  the  land  on  which  the  Methodist  chapel  was  built ; 
and,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1807,  their  dwelling-house 
was  re-opened  for  public  worship,  which  was  conducted  prin- 
cipally by  local  preachers  of  the  Methodist  Connexion.  Mr. 
James  Steel  was  cousin  and  steward  to  Mr.  Smith ;  and,  on 
account  of  Mr.  Smith's  gi'eat  age,  he  was  much  writh  him  in  the 
house,  and  conducted  family  worship.  He  also  assisted  at  the 
public  devotions.     His  social  position  and  religious  character 

E  2 
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helped  to  render  the  services  respectable  in  the  estimation  of 
the  public. 

Another  important  step  was  taken  in  the  right  direction  for 
improving  the  understanding  as  well  as  the  heart  of  Mr. 
Clowes.  "  A  Methodist  Theological  Institution"  was  formed 
and  held  in  Mr.  Clowes'  house,  and  exerted  a  material  influence 
on  his  future  extraordinary  career :  its  title  was  xmass\iming% 
and  accorded  very  well  with  the  humble  individuals  by  whom 
it  was  organised.  It  was  called  "A  Local  Preachers'  Meeting" 
It  was  held  every  Saturday  evening,  in  a  room  which  Mr.  C. 
fitted  up  for  the  purpose.  It  was  a  meeting  expressly  for 
mental  improvement,  and  for  discussing  subjects  of  a  theological 
nature.  The  course  pursued  was  as  follows : — After  singing 
and  prayer,  a  president  and  secretary  were  appointed.  An 
original  paper,  on  some  religious  topic,  was  then  read  to  the 
meeting.  Next  a  text  of  Scripture  was  announced  by  the 
president,  on  which  each  person  present  was  expected  to  offer 
his  sentiments.  Then  followed  a  free  discussion.  The  views 
of  the  meeting  were  finally  taken  and  recorded  in  a  book  for 
future  reference.  Prayer  was  then  offered  to  God,  and  the 
meeting  concluded. 

In  connection  with  the  institution  a  library  was  formed, 
and  supported  by  subscriptions,  donations,  and  fines.  Although 
this  institution  was  far  from  being  perfect  in  its  kind,  it  woidd 
nevertheless  materially  assist  in  developing  the  mental  powei*s 
of  its  members,  and  promote  their  intellectual  growth. 

"  It  was  very  profitable,"  says  Mr.  Clowes,  "  and  went  on 
very  successfully  for  years."  Many  studious  and  pious  young 
men  were  trained  for  enlarged  spheres  of  usefulness  in  the 
Church  of  Christ,  and  several  of  them  subsequently  became 
itinerant  preachers.  Among  them  were  Joseph  Marsh,  James 
Allen,  Thomas  Davison,  and  William  Clowes. 

Mr.  C.  was  not  then  a  local  preacher ;  but  as  he  gratuitously 
opened  his  house  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Theological 
Institution,  he   was  admitted   as  a  member.      Here  we  may 
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discern  the  special  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God.  William 
Clowes  was  anxious  to  live  and  labour  for  the  good  of  mankind 
and  the  glory  of  God,  as  his  future  glorious  career  proved. 
But  he  was  an  illiterate  man.  Instead  of  subjecting  his  mind, 
during  his  youthful  days,  to  a  course  of  sound  intellectual 
culture,  he  allowed  it  to  run  to  waste  ;  so  that  it  became  a 
wilderness,  overran  with  a  rank  growth  of  folly  and  vice.  The 
master  evil — vice,  was  eradicated  by  the  ploughshare  of  the 
Gospel.  Ignorance,  in  the  absence  of  Divine  inspiration,  can 
be  removed  and  knowledge  communicated  only  by  intellectual 
cultivation.  But  if  William  Clowes  is  to  become  an  am- 
bassador of  Christ,  and  an  able  minister  of  the  New  Testament, 
his  mind  must  be  furnished  suitably  to  his  high  vocation.  On 
this  important  subject,  which,  in  some  quarters,  is  strangely 
overlooked  or  undervalued,  the  Bible  affords  a  large  amount  of 
instruction. 

Mr.  Clowes  now  feels  that  for  the  soul  to  be  without  know- 
ledge is  not  good.  He  has  access  to  a  useful  library  connected 
with  an  institution.  His  intellectual  nature  is  brought  under 
cidtivation  ;  and  the  latent  capabilities  of  his  mind  are  gradu- 
ally developed  and  invigorated.  In  a  very  short  time,  through 
the  united  influence  of  religion  and  literature,  the  ignorant, 
passionate,  and  intemperate  prodigal  is  transformed  into  the 
intelligent,  gentle,  and  holy  Christian.  He  is  "  a  wonder  to 
many." 

Another  thing  which  assisted  in  training  him  for  the  regular 
ministry  was,  the  local  preachers,  who  were  members  of  the 
institution,  thinking  that  ho  was  qualified  to  edify  the  people 
as  a  public  speaker,  occasionally  invited  him  to  accompany 
them  to  their  appointments,  and  to  take  part  in  the  public 
services.  When  he  accepted  such  invitations,  he  did  not 
presume  to  take  a  text  and  preach  a  formal  sermon  ;  but  con- 
tented himself  with  delivering  a  word  of  exhortation,  in  which 
exercise  he  generally  felt  blessed.  It  would  be  well  during 
"the  present  march  of  intellect"  and  "the  progress  of  science," 
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if  many  public  speakers  would  dispense  with  texts,  on  which 
they  have  not  the  talent  to  edifyingly  enlarge,  and  to  confine 
themselves  more  to  exhortation  :  and,  better  still,  if  they 
would  not  commence  on  the  summit  of  apparent  greatness,  by 
plagiarism  and  the  recitation  of  other  men's  words,  and  then 
suddenly  drop  down  into  discreditable  obscurity. 

William  Clowes,  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  his  ministerial 
life,  had  a  heart  too  good  and  a  mind  too  noble  to  attempt  to 
shine  with  such  paltry,  adventitious  splendour.  He  was  em- 
phatically an  original  preacher. 

About   this  time   another  circumstance    transpired    which 
facilitated  his  mental  advancement :  Mr.  Miller,  the  itinerant 
preacher  in  the  station,  strongly  urged  him  to  lead  a  class  at 
Kidsgrove,  to  which  he  consented.     This  place  is  about  two 
miles  from  Tunstall ;  and  to  attend  the  class  weekly,  in  summer 
and  in  winter — wet  or  dry,  hot  or  cold — involved  no  ordinary 
toil  and  self-denial.     What  magnified  the  arduousness  of  the 
task,  tradition  and  report    said,  that  a   lonely    part   of    the 
road,    skirted    by  a  wood,   was   haunted   by   an  apparition. 
Although  we  have  no  propensity  to  believe  in  ghost  stories  on 
dubious  evidence,  yet  we  know  from  experience  how  irresistibly 
they  operate  on  our  mind  in  a  dark  night,  -when  we  are  alone, 
away  from  the  dwellings  of  men,  on  the  very  spot  which  hear- 
say has  assigned  to  the  wandering  spirit,  and  when  we  are 
saluted    by   doleful   sounds  and  flaming  meteors.      Nervous 
emotion   excited  transient   fear.      Reason  and  religion  said, 
Fear  not ;  be  of  good  courage,  and  we  felt  re-assured.     We  are 
not,  therefore,  surprised  to  hear  Mr.  Clowes  say,  "  On  my  first 
induction  into  office  as  the  Kidsgrove  class-leader,  I  confess, 
when  passing  the  haunted  domains  of  this  '  Kidsgrove  Bogget' 
(so  called),  that  1  occasionally  felt  a  little  fear  creeping  upon 
me ;  but,  unlike  the  school-boy,  with  his  satchel  on  his  back, 
crossing  the  churchyard,  and 

"Whistling  aloud  to  keep  his  courage  up," 
I  endeavoured  to  pray  away  those  fears,  and  to  entrench  myself 
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within  the  power  and  protection  of  that  Almighty  Redeemer 
to  whom  all  spirits  are  subject ;  and  on  many  a  dark  and  dreary 
night  did  I  tranquilly  pass  along,  when  those  who  had  obtained 
reputation  for  courage  and  bravery  would  have  trembled." 

But  he  did  not  always  plod  that  gloomy  road  alone.  His 
walks  were  very  frequently  enlivened  by  happy  and  cheerful 
company ;  and  so  far  were  they  from  perspiring  and  quaking 
with  fear  when  they  entered  Kidsgrove  "  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death,"  that  "  they  used  to  make  the  lonely  lane  to  ring 
with  shouts  of  '  Glory,'  "  and  hymns  of  praise  to  Almighty 
God. 

The  class,  of  which  Mr.  Clowes  took  charge,  increased 
rapidly  in  numerical  strength  and  spiritual  power.  There  was 
a  large  colliery  at  Kidsgrove ;  and  many  of  the  roughest 
miners  were  converted  to  God.  As  they  knew  nothing  about 
the  rules  of  politeness,  and  cared  as  little  as  they  knew,  it  was 
sometimes  rather  difficult  to  know  how  to  deal  with  their  rude 
behaviour.  Precision  respecting  the  rules  of  conventional 
etiquette  would  have  been  intolerable  folly,  and  equally  useless. 
On  one  occasion  a  band  of  these  straightforward,  and  we  hope 
not  ill-meaning,  colliers  entered  the  house  where  Mr.  C.  was 
leading  his  class.  Some  of  them  were  half  drunk.  The  house 
was  crowded  with  people.  Being  taken  by  surprise,  Mr.  G. 
ly  knew,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  what  course  to 
adopt.  After  a  little  reflection,  he  decided  to  give  a  general 
address  to  all  present ;  then  to  offer  an  exhortation  ;  and, 
anally,  to  leave  the  people  of  God  to  speak  their  experience,  or 
to  act  otherwise,  as  they  felt  disposed. 

He  commenced  with  speaking  to  the  ungodly  :  as  he  pro- 
ceeded, the  meeting  was  thrown  into  a  strange  state  of  excite- 
ment. "  Some  were  struck  with  such  terror  and  alarm,  that 
they  jumped  up  and  rushed  out  of  the  house."  In  allusion  to 
this  abrupt  deportmeut,  they  afterwards  stated  that  they  were 
afraid  of  dropping  into  hell,  if  they  remained  any  longer  in 
the  house  ;  and  that  they  would  take  care  not  to  go  to  William 
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Clowes'  class  again.  Some  were  the  subjects  of  strange  bodily 
seizures.  One  ruffian  was  so  powerfully  affected,  that  he  fell  to 
the  floor  like  an  ox  struck  with  a  poleaxe,  and  lay  quietly 
under  the  form  till  the  meeting  closed. 

The  premises  being  tolei-ably  well  cleared  of  the  rude 
intruders,  "a  mighty  shout  of  'Glory'  went  through  the  house," 
and  many  who  had  come  to  visit  the  class  from  surrounding 
places  were  saved  of  the  Lord. 

During  the  progress  of  the  revival  a  woman  was  converted  ; 
but  some  one  in  the  class  questioned  the  reality  of  the  work, 
and  insinuated  that  she  was  under  a  false  impression  ;  but  she 
steadfastly  maintained  that  God  had  pardoned  her  sins,  and 
made  her  happy.  In  the  evening  she  was  overheard  praying 
by  Marcus  Bailey,  class-leader,  and  "a  mighty  man  of  faith 
and  spiritual  discernment."  In  the  simplicity  of  her  heai-t  she 
reported  the  surmise  to  Christ,  and  begged  that  he  would  not 
regard  it,  saying,  "  Jesus,  they  do  not  believe  that  thou  hast 
converted  me ;  but  do  not  mind  them,  Jesus,  what  they  say ; 
for  thou  hast  converted  me." 

Such  language  to  the  Son  of  God,  by  an  old,  intelligent 
disciple,  would  have  been  reprehensible.  It  is  derogatory  to 
the  dignity  of  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.  But  indulgences  are 
granted  to  young  children  which  are  not  allowed  to  adults. 
"When  I  was  a  child,"  says  Paul,  "I  spake  as  a  child,  I 
understood  as  a  child,  I  thought  as  a  child  ;  but  when  I  became 
a  man  I  put  away  childish  things."  Nor  would  it  be  reasonable 
to  exact  the  same  amount  of  correct  reasoning  and  expression 
from  a  young,  illiterate  convert,  as  we  demand  from  a  better- 
informed  and  more  experienced  disciple.  But  we  have  often 
observed  that  sterling  piety  and  stability  are  associated  with 
great  simplicity,  while  not  a  few  professors  of  long  standing  in 
the  Church  of  God,  and  of  superior  intelligence,  are  tossed 
about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine,  and  unstable  in  all  their 
ways.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  this  good  woman  "  persevered 
in  her  simple  way,  and  proved  to  those  who  had  expressed 
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oubts  of  the  genuineness  of  her  faith,  that  her  conversion  was 
Scriptural." 

At  this  time  the  soul  of  Mr.  Clowes  was  very  happy.  The 
work  of  God,  in  connection  with  his  labours  and  those  of  his 
enterprising  brethren,  acquired  fresh  extension  and  vigour  from 
day  to  day.  His  peace  flowed  like  a  deep  and  broad  river, 
and  he  rejoiced  in  God  all  the  day  long.  It  was  not  likely 
that  these  conditions  would  long  exist  without  interruption 
from  some  quarter  or  other.  "  In  the  world  ye  shall  have 
tribulation."  Besides,  all  good  men  do  not  see  alike.  Divei-sity 
of  sentiments  leads  to  controversy  and  collision ;  and,  without 
extreme  caution,  these  disturbing  elements  will  generate  dis- 

iiiffection,  confusion,  and  every  evil  work.  Just  at  the  time 
when  Mr.  C.  was  exulting  on  a  lofty  pinnacle  of  joy,  a  circum- 
stance occurred  which  might  have  damped  his  pleasurable 
anticipations,  and  created  a  rupture  between  him  and  Mr.  Miller. 
As  they  were  walking  together  to  Kidsgrove,  Mr.  M. 
remarked  that  "he  thought  it  was  hardly  possible  to  rejoice 
evermore."  In  support  of  his  views,  he  referred  to  Job  and 
some  of  the  martyrs,  who  had  rejoiced  greatly  in  seasons  of 
prosperity  and  security,  but  fainted  in  the  day  of  trial  and 
suffering. 

Mr.  C.  replied  that  he  did  not  regard  them  as  the  standards 
by  which  the  followers  of  Christ  had  to  regulate  their  expecta- 
tions ;  that  they  must  go  for  instruction  on  this  point  to  the 
law  and  the  testimony  ;  and  that  there  it  is  written,  "  Rejoice 
evermore :  Pray  without  ceasing ;  and  in  everything  give 
thanks  :  for  this  is  the  will  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  concerning 
you,"  «tc.  As  usual,  he  buttressed  his  argument  by  shouting 
and  praising  God  aloud. 

Mr.  M.  discontinued  the  debate,  and  kindly  invited  Mr.  C. 
each  for  him  that  evening.  At  the  band-meeting,  on  the 
-ving  Saturday  evening,  he  frankly  acknowledged  that  a 
conversation  with  Mr.  C.  had  been  a  means  of  strengthening 
faith  in  God. 
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With  equal  candour  Mr.  C.  states  that  many  of  Mr.  M.'s 
suggestions  and  instructions  were  of  great  service  to  him  :  for 
example,  his  advice  to  refrain  from  striking  the  form  •with  his 
hands  while  praying,  and  to  adopt  natural  and  becoming  atti- 
tudes in  religious  exercises.  "And  I  have  since  been  conn 
vinced,"  he  adds,  "that  religion  does  not  consist  in  bodily 
movements,  whether  shouting,  jumping,  falling  or  standing  ; 
but  in  the  exercise  of  faith — in  the  soul  taking  hold  of  God 
and  realising  A  present  salvation  ;  and  in  this  most  important 
exercise,  that  action  which  is  the  most  simple  and  in  true 
accordance  with  nature,  will  always  be  most  acceptable." 

We  should  be  glad  if  all  ministers  of  the  Gospel  would 
learn  the  same  lesson,  and  those  especially  who  profess  to  be 
admirers  of  the  Venerable  William  Clowes.  We  should  then 
witness,  in  some  ministers,  less  emotion  and  more  intelligence ; 
less  action  and  more  thought ;  less  noise  and  more  sense  :  and 
in  others  less  indifference  and  more  earnestness  ;  less  slavish 
recitation,  and  more  warm  and  luminous  originality. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

itic  Association — Publicans  and  Wine  Merchants  Enraged — 
The  Reformers  Censured  and  Threatened  by  the  Methodist 
Authorities — Reluctantly  Dissolve  the  Association — The  Traf- 
fickers in  Strong  Drink  Engage  Mr.  Smith  to  Cripple  the 
Prayer-meetings  held  at  his  House — His  Rules  Disregarded — 
He  bears  the  Transgression  Patiently — A  Wicked  Joiner  Sud- 
denly Converted — Mr.  C.  appointed  to  lead  a  Second  Class  at 
Tunstall — His  Mode  of  Leading  Class-meetings — 1806. 

The  next  moral  enterprise  in  which  Mr.  Clowes  engaged  pre- 
sented a  wide,  rough,  and  threatening  aspect.  This  was  a 
systematical  crusade  against  the  desecration  of  the  Lord's  day. 
An  association  was  formed  by  several  persons  who  resided  at 

I  Tunstall  and  Burslem.  They  met  eveiy  Monday  evening 
n  the  house  of  Mr.  Smith,  Tunstall.  They  got  Mr.  Riles,  the 
superintendent  preacher  of  the  circuit,  to  write  to  the  neiglr 
oouiing  magistrate,  to  explain  to  him  the  object  of  the  associa- 
ion,  and  to  solicit  his  co-operation.  They  next  drew  u]»  a 
irief  code  of  regulations,  with  a  view  to  promote  uniformity, 
impartiality,  and  efficiency  in  their  proceedings.  So  far  as  the 
issociation  had  recourse  to  enlightening  the  people  on  the 
.tatute  and  Divine  laws  bearing  on  the  question,  by  reason  and 
uasion,  their  labours  were  unquestionably  good  and  praise- 
worthy, and  could  not  fail  to  commend  themselves  to  eveiy 
Iiroperly-informed  mind.  Wherever  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbat!) 
s  ignored,  and  its  sacred  inclosure  broken  down,  wickedness  is 
■ampant,  and  stalks  abroad  in  the  face  of  the  sun.  It  is  conve- 
niently the  special  duty  of  Christians  to  curb  and  suppress  this 
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power.  But  the  association  did  not  stop  here.  If  milder 
means  proved  unsuccessful,  it  resolved  to  turn  inspector,  then 
informer  and  prosecutor  :  and  thus  put  down  Sabbath-breaking 
by  the  strong  arm  of  statute  law.  Having  put  the  necessary 
machinery  in  working  order,  the  zealous  band  of  moral 
reformers  commenced  operations.  In  a  short  time  they  brought 
several  incorrigible  delinquents  before  a  court  of  justice.  No 
respect  of  persons  was  manifested  :  soldiers,  colliers,  publicans, 
gentlemen,  were  all  treated  alike.  Several  parties  were  convicted 
and  fined  in  accordance  with  penal  enactments.  These  legal  and 
stringent  measures  produced  great  excitement,  and  were  re. 
garded  by  the  public  with  very  different  and  opposite  feelings. 
Some  were  alarmed  ;  others,  who  were  in  business,  declared 
that  they  were  thankful  that  the  matter  was  resolutely  taken 
up,  as  trafficking  on  Sundays  was  much  against  their  inclina- 
tions, yet  they  were  obliged  to  do  it,  or  they  would  lose  their 
customers.  Some  sent  them  contributions  to  aid  them  in  their 
work  of  reformation ;  others  threatened  to  murder  them  if 
they  ventured  to  proceed.  Regardless  of  the  most  dis- 
couraging frowns  and  murderous  threats,  for  a  time  they  pur- 
sued their  course  with  a  firm  determination.  At  length  a 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  which  completely 
crushed  them.  By  whom  was  this  irresistible  force  invented  1 
By  officers  of  the  Methodist  Church — the  men  who  formed  and 
carried  out  the  designs  of  the  association  were  members  of  that 
community.  So  far,  therefore,  as  Church  membership  was 
concerned,  they  were  under  Methodistic  discipline  and  control. 
The  Steward  of  the  Burslem  Circuit  was  a  wine  and  spirit 
merchant,  and  supplied  the  inns  and  public  houses  with  spirits. 
The  landlords,  perceiving  that  their  craft  was  in  danger, 
combined  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  "association"  through  the 
medium  of  the  circuit  steward.  Accordingly,  they  informed 
that  gentleman  that,  unless  he  endeavoured  to  suppress  the 
movements  of  the  association,  they  should  cease  to  transact 
business  with  him.     The  steward  conferred  with  the  superin- 
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tendent  preacher  on  the  subject,  and  a  meeting  was  convened 

I  to  decide  what  should  be  done  in  the  case.  At  this  meeting 
the  reformers  were  told  that  their  proceedings  created  general 
dissatisfaction ;  and  that  if  they  proceeded,  they  should  be 
considered  forthwith  as  expelled  from  the  Methodist  Society. 
To  give  as  wide  and  rapid  a  circulation  of  his  views  on  the 
subject  as  possible,  the  superintendent  announced  to  the  public 
congregation  that  he  disapproved  of  the  measures  of  the 
association. 

This  decision  fell  upon  the  members  of  the  association  like  a 
clap  of  thunder — they  were  not  prepared  for  it — they  did  not 
expect  it.  Like  a  powerful  electric  shock  it  paralyzed  them  all. 
At  once  they  made  a  stand,  and  said  among  themselves,  "  The 
expenses  we  incur  by  prosecuting  offenders  is  heavy — our 
labour  is  great — and  the  threat  of  our  Church  rulers,  that  we 
shall  be  excommunicated  if  we  proceed,  is  worse  than  all." 

The  wicked,  encouraged  by  the  governors  of  the  Methodist 
Society,  returned  to  the  contest  with  redoubled  fury. 

"  Now,"  says  Mr.  Clowes,  "  we  plainly  saw  that  to  try  to 
stem  the  opposition,  dashing  upon  us  like  the  furious  cataract, 
was  impossible.  Our  brethren  had  armed  the  wicked  against 
us,  and  feeling  a  conviction  that  we  had  done  our  duty,  we 
dissolved  the  association,  and  left  the  consequences  with  those 
who  had  been  instrumental  in  driving  us,  most  reluctantly,  to 
adopt  this  conclusion." 

We  may  just  remark  here,  that  the  association  either  did 
not  pray  for  victory,  or  they  did  not  pray  till  they  received  the 
thing  for  which  they  prayed  ;  and  as  to  the  object  of  the  asso- 
ciation— the  suppression  of  Sabbath-breaking  by  inspections, 
informations,  and  prosecutions — we  doubt  whether  it  harmonizes 
with  correct  views  of  Christian  obligation,  and  individual 
liberty  and  responsibility.  We  have  no  desire  that  the  statute 
laws  of  these  realms  against  drunkenness  and  Sabbath-breaking 
may  be  repealed  ;  nor  do  we  wish  them  to  always  stand  in  our 
statute  book  as  a  dead  letter.     We  are  aware  that  Acts  of 
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Parliament,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
never  made  a  wicked  man  holy ;  it  is  nevertheless  right,  under 
easily  conceivable  circumstances,  to  visit  immorality  with 
judicial  punishment. 

Fresh  trials  were  in  store  for  these  zealous  revivalists.  "Wa 
after  wave  passed  over  them,  and  threatened  to  overwhel 
them.  They  were  given  to  understand  that  they  must  either 
re-model  their  mode  of  worship,  or  they  could  not  be  tolerated. 
As  the  dealers  in  strong  drink  cunningly  endeavoured  to  strike 
down  the  association  through  the  medium  of  the  Circuit 
Steward,  the  Steward  and  Co.,  in  their  turn,  strove  to  govern 
and  control  the  prayer-meetings  through  the  medium  of  Mr. 
Smith :  that  gentleman,  probably  with  a  mind  as  w-ell  as  a 
body  enervated  by  old  age,  was  made  to  believe  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  prayer-meetings  were  held  in  his  kitchen 
was  very  wrong  and  inconsistent,  and  ought  not  to  be  suffered. 
The  judgment  of  the  venerable  man  was  swayed  by  their 
reasoning,  and  he  decided  at  once  that  there  should  be  an 
alteration,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  his  advisers. 

To  aid  in  securing  this  object,  a  string  of  regulations  was 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Smith,  to  which  every  person  who  should 
thereafter  exercise  in  the  prayer -meetings,  should  strictly 
adhere. 

The  following  rules  are  the  result  of  his  legislative  wisdom, 
assisted,  we  presume,  by  his  counsellors  : — 

"  1. — That  they  should  lift  up  their  voices  in  prayer  no- 
louder  than  was  just  necessary  for  the  people  present  to  hear." 

For  the  enactment  of  this  law,  where  is  the  Scriptural 
authority]  And  who  could  know  exactly  to  what  pitch  he 
should  raise  his  voice,  in  compliance  with  Mr.  Smith's  man- 
date 1  This  would  be  a  very  nice  point  to  determine,  especially 
as  all  people  are  not  equally  light  of  hearing. 

"  2  (Begulation). — That  they  should  not  say  in  prayer,  '  My 
God,'  but  *  Our  God,'  because  he  is  the  God  of  us  all." 

"With  prudent  latitude  of  meaning,  we  consider  this  rule  a 
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judicious  one.     In  the  closet  the  singular  pronoun  is  highly 
proper.     In  the  social  prayer-meeting  the  plural  form  is  obvi- 
ously better.    When  we  hear  a  man  frequently  use  the  singular 
pronouns,  we  feel  as  if  we  are  shut  out  from  Ms  sympathy  and 
supplications,  and  he  is  pleading  for  himself  only.     When  the 
disciples  said  unto  Christ,  "  Lord,  teach  us  to  pray,"  he  said 
unto  them,  "  When  ye  pray,  say,  *  Our  Father — give  us  this 
day  our  daily  bread,' "  &c.     In  this  copious  outline  of  prayer 
die  plural  form  of  expression  is  used  throughout  by  the  peti- 
tioners in  reference  to  themselves  ;  this  is  undoubtedly  for  the 
reason  we  have  assigned.     "  It  was  a  maxim  of  the  Jews,"  says 
Dr.  A.  Clarke,  "  that  a  man  should  not  pray  alone,  but  join 
with  the  Church;  by  which  they  particularly  meant  that  he 
should,  whether   alone  or   in  the  synagogue,  use   the  plural 
number,  as  comprehending  all  the  followers  of  God.     Hence, 
they  say,  let  none  pray  the  short  prayer,  i.  e.,  as  the  glossary 
•expounds  it,  the  prayer  in  the  singular,  but  in  the  plural 
number.     This  prayer,"  adds  the  learned  commentator,  "was 
evidently  made  in  a  peculiar  manner  for  the  children  of  God. 
And  hence  we  are  taught  to  say,  not  My  Father  but  Our 
Father."     "The  heart,"  says  another,  "of  a  child  of  God  is  a 
brotherly  heai*t,  in  respect  of   all  other   Christians  :   it  asks 
nothing  but  in  the  spirit  of  unity,  fellowship,  and  Christian 
charity  ;  desiring  that  for  its  brethren  which  it  desires  for  itself." 

"  3  (Regulation). — That  they  should  not  say  in  their  prayers, 
•  Bend  tire :  send  fire.'  " 

If  this  rule  is  to  be  interpreted  strictly,  it  is  too  stringent ; 
nor  does  it  accord  with  Methodist  Hymnology  :  for  example, — 

'*  See  how  great  a  flame  aspires, 

Kindled  by  a  spark  of  grace ; 
Jesus'  love  the  nations  fires, — 

Sets  the  kingdoms  on  a  blaze. 
To  bring  fire  on  earth  he  came  ; 

Kindled  in  some  hearts  it  is  : 
O  that  all  might  catch  the  flame, 

All  partake  the  glorious  bliss."— C.  Wbslet. 
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And  we  think  this  strong  metaphorical  language  is  warranted 
by  numerous  passages  of  Holy  Scripture. 

"  4  (Regulation). — That  they  should  not  petition  God  more 
than  three  times  for  any  particular  blessing,  whether  they 
receive  it  or  not,  because  it  was  vain  repetition." 

If  the  Word  of  God  informed  us  that  petitioning  him  a 
foui'th  or  any  number  of  times  for  the  same  thing  were  "  vain 
repetitions,"  then,  as  such,  it  would  be  our  duty  to  avoid  the 
practice ;  but  on  this  point  we  are  not  aware  that  the  Bible 
gives  us  so  much  as  an  obscure  intimation.  St.  Paul,  we  know, 
besought  the  Lord  thrice  to  remove  the  thorn  from  his  flesh ; 
and  Christ  himself  jn'ayed  thrice  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane 
that  the  cup  might  pass  from  him ;  but  we  are  not  informed 
that  our  petitions  to  God  for  the  same  thing  must  never  exceed 
three  times,  any  more  than  we  are  commanded  to  uniformly 
observe  this  number  in  our  prayers  to  God. 

Mr.  Smith's  fourth  rule,  not  having  an  inch  of  ground  to 
stand  on,  breaks  down  completely. 

But  the  old  gentleman  did  not  stop  here.  From  the  extreme 
of  freedom  he  went  to  the  opjiosite  extreme  of  formality.  He 
had  a  chest  of  drawers  fixed  on  castors,  to  form  a  kind  of 
locomotive  pulpit,  fitted  up  with  cushion  and  swing  brass 
candlestick.  Upon  this  Mount  Gerizim  each  person  who  led 
the  devotions  was  desired  to  ascend  and  pray  according  to  the 
foregoing  regulations. 

Now  was  it  likely,  or  even  desirable,  that  these  good  and 
zealous  men  should  be  bound  and  strapped  down  by  these 
whimsical  arrangements  1  We  trow  not.  They  had  been 
accustomed  to  allow  full  scope  to  their  emotions.  How  then 
could  they  conform  to  ridiculous  orders,  and  comfortably  labour 
in  fetters  1  Mr.  Smith,  it  must  be  admitted,  had  laid  them 
under  great  obligations  to  him  by  sympathising  with  them  and 
affording  them  accommodation  for  religious  services  in  his 
kitchen  :  these  favours  they  sensibly  felt  and  gratefully  ac- 
knowledged.     To   offend    their    benefactor    they  were    very 
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reluctant;  to  grieve  the  Spirit  of  God  they  were  afraid.     Out 
of  this  dilemma  how  could  they  effect  a  safe  and  honourable 
?ape  ]     They  might  have  backed  out,  and  declined  holding 
ly  more  meetings  on  Mr.  Smith's  premises ;  but  they  probably 
It  that  necessity  was  laid  upon  them  to  persevere  :  if   so, 
ley  durst  not  sound  a  retreat.     At  any  rate  they  resolved 
encounter  and  struggle  with  the  difficulties  which  surrounded 
em.     Accordingly,  they  went  as  usual  to  Mr.  Smith's  prayer- 
eeting,  intending  to  treat  him  respectfully,  and  to  clear  their 
consciences.    The  new  pulpit  was  brought  forward,  and  its 
prietor  called  on  James  Nixon  to  officiate;  gave  him  in- 
structions how  to  proceed,  and  charged  him  to  keep  steadily 
to  the  regulations  already  enumerated  for  the  government  of 
e  meeting.     James,  unwilling  to  put  his  neck  into  this  snai*e 
of  the  devil,  would  neither  promise  obedience  nor  nod  assent. 
He  hesitated,  objected,  and  reasoned.     Clowes  was  standing  by 
heard  their  altercation  :  his  spirit  was  stirred  within  him  ; 
d  he  at  once  threw  off  the  restraint  by  which  Mi*.  S.  had 
entangled  them,  and  said,  "  I  pray  thee,  James,  go  on  with  the 

Bork  ;  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  time  in  this  way." 
Mr.  Smith  replied,   "  Then  do  you  come,  and  see  that  you 
)serve  these  things." 

But  instead  of  observing  these  newly-invented  tactics,  he 
unceremoniously  set  them  aside,  and  sang  and  prayed  in  his- 
free  and  lively  manner.  On  receiving  Mr.  Smith's  invitation 
to  take  the  pulpit  and  lead  the  worship,  he  struck  up  a  hymn. 
All  immediately  joined;  then  he  prayed.  "The  first  expres- 
sion," he  says,  "  which  I  got  hold  of  was,  '  Lord,  bind  the 
devil !'  The  praying  souls  thundered  forth  their*  lowd  Aniens. 
1  repeated  the  words  about  twenty  times,  and  we  all  rose  in 
faith.  A  grand  shout  of  '  Gloiy'  followed,  and  victory  was. 
declared  for  the  faithful." 

How  did  Mr.  S.  bear  all  this  repetition  and  shouting,  con-, 
trary  to  his  express  orders,  and  in  his  own  house  1     He  bore  it 

tter  than  was  expected.     On  some  former  occasions,  when, 


He! 
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there  was  any  loud  praying,  he  became  uneasy,  irritated,  and 
commanded  the  people  to  make  less  noise.  He  went  farther 
still,  and  endeavoured  to  press  everything  into  his  mould  by 
physical  force. 

"  I  remember,"  says  Mr.  Clowes,  "  at  one  time  he  came 
behind  me  while  I  was  praying,  and  thrust  his  hand  into  my 
mouth ;  with  his  other  hand  he  pressed  my  head  against  his 
breast,  so  that  for  some  time  there  was  a  dead  silence  in  the 
meeting,  which  was  crowded.  When  he  liberated  me,  I  told 
him  that  he  had  better  let  me  alone,  or  the  Lord  would  be 
angry  with  him." 

Strange  proceedings  these  in  a  place  of  worship,  and  this  too 
in  the  midst  of  their  devotions.  It  was  time  something  was 
done  to  put  an  end  to  these  improprieties.  "  Let  all  things," 
says  the  apostle,  "  be  done  decently  and  in  order."  On  one 
hand  probably  there  was  something  to  test  the  gravity  and 
patience  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  aged  ;  on  the  other  hand,  his  sense 
of  individual  right  and  propriety  must  have  have  been  very 
obtuse,  or  he  could  not  have  carried  his  interference  with  other 
men  so  far  as  he  did. 

In  the  case  under  consideration  his  deportment  was  markedly 
different.  Throughout  the  extraoi'dinary  and  exciting  pro- 
ceedings he  was  as  mute  as  a  stone.  "What  he  thought  we  know 
not ;  but  he  did  not  titter  a  word.  The  people  went  on  with 
the  meeting  in  the  usual  way.  They  prayed  on  the  spot  where 
they  happened  to  be  kneeling  at  the  time.  The  moveable  pulpit 
stood  unoccupied  and  neglected.  They  concluded  with  bless- 
ing and  praising  God.  And  when  they  bade  the  good-natured 
but  eccentric  Mr.  Smith  good  night,  he  pleasantly  returned  the 
compliment,  saying,  "  Good  night,  lads ;  good  night,  Billy." 
And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  he  generously  sent  his  tailor 
to  measure  Mr.  Clowes  for  a  suit  of  clothes,  which  was 
accepted. 

In  these  prayer-meetings  Mr.  Smith  had  frequently  seen  the 
grace  of  God  manifested  in  the  conversion  of   sinners.     One 
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was  very  striking,  and  could  not  fail  to  awaken  special 
attention. 

When  Mr.  S.  had  decided  to  open,  his  Louse  for  religious 
services,  he  sent  for  a  joiner  to  make  some  alterations.  The 
joiner  was  a  careless,  wicked  young  man.  Mr.  S.'s  housekeeper 
persuaded  him  to  attend  the  prayer-meeting.  On  Mr.  Clowes' 
arrival  she  informed  hini  of  the  circumstances.  When  Mr.  0. 
began  the  service,  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  young  man's  shoulder 
and  cried,  "  Lord,  lay  thy  hand  on  the  joiner  !  Shake  his  soul, 
Lord,  to  a  sense  of  its  danger ! "  The  people  believed,  and  re- 
sponded Amen.  He  felt  convicted  as  a  sinner ;  and  on  the 
night  following  God  set  his  soul  at  liberty.  Nor  was  this  a 
mere  mushroom  growth  either ;  it  was  rapid,  but  it  was,  not- 
withstanding, firm  and  lasting.  He  united  with  Mr.  Clowes' 
class  at  Kidsgrove,  and  became  his  companion  every  Monday 
evening  for  some  time,  and  was  very  pious  and  zealous  for  the 
Lord  of  Hosts.  He  subsequently  removed  from  Tunstall,  and 
went  to  reside  at  the  City  of  Chester,  where  he  commenced 
preacliing,  and  at  length  accepted  a  call  to  enter  the  regular 
ministry  of  the  Methodist  Connexion. 

As  Mr.  Smith  was  no  stranger  to  this  and  kindred  incidents 
which  occurred  in  connection  with  the  prayer-meetings  in  his 
house,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  he  would  not  have 
opposed  them  as  he  did,  had  he  not  been  instigated  by  an 
influence  beyond  himself. 

About  this  time  the  labours  of  Mr.  Clowes  in  the  vineyard 
of  Christ  were  augmented.  He  was  appointed  to  lead  a  second 
class,  at  Tunstall.  The  manner  in  which  he  accepted  this  new 
appointment,  and  attended  to  the  duties  which  it  involved,  is 
well  calculated  to  teach  a  profitable  lesson  to  those  leaders  and 
classes  that  are  disposed  to  learn. 

"  "When,"  he  says,  "  I  x'eceived  the  class-paper,  I  took  it  up 
into  my  room,  and  spread  it  before  the  Lord.  I  then  held  a 
fast,  and  asked  the  Lord  to  double  the  number  of  names  on  the 

per  by  the  next  cpiarter  ;  and  the  Lord  answered  my  prayer. 
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The  class  rapidly  increased,  till  the  house  became  so  full,  that 
there  was  scarcely  room  to  kneel." 

We  earnestly  bespeak  the  reader's  special  attention  to  what 
follows  : — 

"  In  leading  my  classes  I  used  to  get  from  six  to  ten  to  pray 
a  minute  or  two  each,  and  tlms  to  get  them  all  up  into  faith. 
Then  I  found  it  a  very  easy  matter  to  lead  thirty  or  forty 
members  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter ;  for  I  found  that  leading 
did  not  consist  so  much  in  talking  to  members,  as  in  getting 
into  the  faith,  and  bringing  down  the  cloud  of  God's  glory,  that 
the  people  may  be  truly  blessed  in  their  souls,  as  well  as 
instructed  in  Divine  things." 

From  this  interesting  narrative  we  may  cull  several  par- 
ticulars that  we  may  copy  to  advantage.  To  short  and  pertinent 
services  in  class-meetings  we  attribute  great  importance.  When 
either  leaders  or  members  allow  themselves  to  deliver  tedious 
and  irrelevant  speeches,  instead  of  briefly  relating  their  experi- 
ence, or  offeiing  a  few  words  as  circumstances  require,  th< 
class-meeting  becomes  wearisome  and  unprofitable ;  but  whei 
the  speaking  department  is  short  and  pointed,  it  tends  greatly 
to  render  them  instructive  and  edifying, — objects  which  were 
contemplated  in  their  original  institution. 


Become 
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conies  a  Distributor  of  Bibles,  Testaments,  and  Religious  Tracts, 
in  company  with  James  Nixon — They  Converse  and  Pray  with 
the  People  whom  they  Visit — A  Prayer-meeting  Established  at 
Lawton  Heath — Preaching  Established — A  Society  Formed — 
Clownish  persecution — An  Aged  Churchman — Sabbath-breakers 
Reproved — A  iSelf-righteous  Woman — Mr.  C.  takes  several 
Excursions  into  Cheshire  —  Supplies  Appointmens  for  Local 
Preachers — Hears  of  James  Crawfoot,  who  was  employed  by 
H.  Bourne  as  a  Home  Missionary — Hears  Lorenzo  Dow  Preach 
— Mr.  Dow's  Account  of  his  Visit  to  the  Potteries — 1806. 


Mich  as  Mr.  Clowes'  leisure  time  was  devoted  to  religious  and 
benevolent  purposes,  in.  connection  with  the  Church  of  Christ, 
he  was  requested  to  undertake  a  still  larger  share  of  toil. 
Being  then  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  possessing  an  active  and 
courageous  mind,  under  the  sway  of  love  to  God  and  man,  he 
was  well  fitted  by  nature  and  grace  for  undertaking  a  large 
■share  of  the  works  of  faith  and  the  labour  of  love.  In  the 
Church  of  God  there  is  always  a  scarcity  of  labourers ;  so  that 
for  every  one  who  is  able  and  willing  to  work,  there  is  abundant 
employment. 

The  additional  toil  which  Mr.  C,  with  other  zealous  co- 
adjutors, were  desired  to  undertake,  was  that  of  working  a 
Book  and  Tract  Distributing  Society,  which  was  organised  in 
the  town  of  Burslem.     The  literature  which  the  society  distri- 

tted  consisted  of  Bibles,  New  Testaments,  and  religious  tracts, 
veral  individuals  were  engaged  to  travel  round  a  wide  circuit, 
including  the  town  and  several  country  places,  and  deliver  the 

toks  to  all  who  would  accept  them,  and  then  to  call  again  and 
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In.  the  rules  of  the  institution  it  was  provided  that  the  dis- 
tributors should  go  round  two  and  two;  take  their  provisions 
with  them,  and  neither  eat  nor  drink  with  the  people  whom 
they  visited,  that  no  occasion  might  be  given  for  ignorant  people 
to  suspect,  or  the  wicked  to  insinuate  that,  under  the  plausible 
pretext  of  endeavouring  to  do  the  people  good,  they  were  seek- 
ing "  loaves  and  fishes." 

In  this  good  work  "William  Clowes  and  James  Nixon  were 
colleagues.  The  parts  around  Alsager  Heath  and  Lawton  Salt 
Works,  in  the  county  of  Chester,  formed  the  district  which  fell 
to  their  lot.  In  going  their  accustomed  rounds,  they  did  not 
satisfy  themselves  by  merely  delivering  their  books,  but  talked 
and  prayed  Avith  the  people ;  and  in  this  new  line  of  labour 
they  met  with  considerable  encouragement  and  success. 

They  were  grieved  to  meet  with  many  people  in  a  state 
verging  on  heathen  darkness.  When  they  kneeled  down  to 
pray  some  knelt  with  them,  others  stood  staling  at  them  with 
amazement ;  while  others  proceeded  with  their  household  work, 
— sweeping  the  room,  stirring  the  fire,  cooking,  taking  the 
meals.  But  the  brave  men  had  counted  the  cost,  and  were 
alike  prepared  for  stolid  indifference  and  fierce  opposition.  Nor 
did  their  hardy  and  believing  souls  stagger  at  every  little  pri- 
vation. The  luxury  of  doing  good  was  a  higher  gratificatio 
to  them  than  a  sumptuous  table.  Frequently,  when  they  we 
weary  and  hungry,  they  sat  down  under  a  hedge,  and  too 
with  grateful  hearts,  the  spare  refreshment  which  they  carri 
in  their  pockets ;  and  after  the  labours  of  the  day  they  often 
returned  home  at  night  with  their  bodily  strength  exhausted, 
but  indescribably  happy  in  soul,  from  a  consciousness  of  having 
served  their  generation  according  to  the  will  of  God. 

At  Lawton  Heath,  one  of  the  places  which  they  visited  in 
their  tract  distributing,  they  succeeded  in  establishing  a  prayer 
meeting.  This  means  of  grace,  so  pregnant  with  good  to  t 
souls  of  the  people,  was  treated  very  differently  by  different 
parties.     Some  who  attended  it  behaved  very  rudely,  and  thus 
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turned  the  grace  of  God  into  lascivkmsness,  and  shut  the 
kingdom  of  God  against  themselves.  Many  were  deeply 
affected,  wept  bitterly,  and  seemed  desirous  to  flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come. 

As  they  travelled  round  the  neighbourhood  delivering  tracts, 
and  talking  and  praying  with  the  people,  a  spirit  of  curiosity 
and  religious  inquiry  was  extensively  excited,  and  great  num- 
bers flocked  to  the  prayer-meetings.  They  next  formed  a  class, 
and  then  established  a  preaching  service.  But  the  tide  did  not 
uniformly  flow  in  their  favour  :  wind  and  stream  were  some- 
times against  them  ;  and  as  the  most  degenerate  classes  were 
deeply  sunk  in  ignorance  and  vulgarity,  their  modes  of  opposing 

e  Gospel  were  outrageously  insulting. 

On  one  occasion  when  a  preacher  was  holding  forth  the  words 
of  eternal  life,  a  clownish  fellow,  with  companions  too  much 
like  himself,  entered  the  house  with  a  quart  of  ale,  handed  it 
to  the  preacher,  and  bade  him  drink. 

Tins  act  of  insolence  drew  from  the  preacher  a  terrible 
rebuke  :  "  Take  it,"  said  he,  "  to  thy  brother  Dives  in  hell, 
and  ask  him  to  drink  with  thee  ;  for  he  cannot  get  a  drop  of 
\vater  there  to  cool  his  tongue  ! " 

But  these  rebels  were  not  of  a  class  easily  to  be  checked. 
They  neither  feared  God  nor  regarded  man.     They  had  neither 

verence  for  their  Maker  nor  respect  for  the  rights  of 
anity.  But  violent  and  stormy  as  they  were,  they  met 
with  their  match  in  William  Clowes  and  James  Nixon.  At 
every  frown  or  menace  these  brave  men  were  not  the  cowards 
to  flee. 

"  The  rebels,"  says  Mr.  Clowes,   "  were   very  stormy   and 

iolent ;  but  we  began  to  hold  a  prayer-meeting,  and  then  their 

rose  almost  to   a  pitch   of  madness.      They  attempted 

eral  times  to  prostrate  us  on  the  floor  as  we  were  on  our 

ees ;  but  we  continued  firm  in  our  resistance  to  the  powers 
of  earth  and  hell.  We  had  learned  to  work  in  a  storm  as  well 
a  calm,  and  God  ultimately  enabled   us  to  vanquish  our 
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enemies  by  persevering  in  our  purpose.  And  even  at  tins 
meeting,  and  at  others  which  followed,  God  awakened  sinners, 
and  led  them  to  inquire  what  they  must  do  to  be  saved." 

In  their  benevolent  excursions,  these  two  heroes  of  the  cross 
frequently  came  in  contact  with  instances  of  gross  ignorance 
which  ought  not  to  have  existed  in  Christian  England.  They 
once  called  at  the  house  of  an  aged  man,  and  told  him  the 
object  of  their  visit. 

"What,"  said  he,  in  a  strain  of  self-gratulation,  "you  are 
Methodists  ;  but  /  am  a  Churchman  !" 

"  Well,"  replied  Mr.  Clowes,  "  that  is  not  very  material ; 
the  great  matter  is  to  get  right  with  the  Lord." 

"  Christ,"  responded  the  venerable  Churchman,  "  has  to  die 
again." 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Clowes,  "  having  died  once  he  will  die  no 
more." 

The  visitors  then  dropped  on  their  knees,  prayed,  gave  him  a 
suitable  tract,  and  left  the  disciple  of  the  "  Venerable  Estab- 
lishment" to  his  own  reflections.  It  was  well  that  non-con- 
formity carried  a  few  rays  of  evangelical  light  into  these  dark 
corners  of  the  Endowed  Church. 

At  the  next  house  they  entered  they  met  with  a  rude  repul 
While  they  wei'e  conversing  with  the  mistress  about  turning 
God,  the  master  abruptly  rushed  forward,  furiously  tore 
tracts  out  of  their  hands,  and  dashed  them  on  the  ground, 
his  power  to  oppose  the  servants  of  God  in  this  violent  fo 
he.  was  soon  afterwards  deprived  :  he  fell  from  the  roof  of  a 
house  and  was  crippled  for  life.  "  Verily,  there  is  a  God  that 
judgeth  in  the  earth." 

In  another  place  they  conversed  with  a  pei'son  working  in  i 
potato  field  on  the  Sabbath.     They  prayed,  delivered  a  tract, 
and  the  individual  was  afterwards  convinced  of  sin  and  con- 
verted to  God. 

At  another  house  they  found  a  grocer  plying  his  business  on 
the  Lord's  day.    They  proposed  prayer.     The  lather  manifested 
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reluctance — the  daughter  yielded.  Soon  afterwards  she  was 
brought  to  God ;  and  prevailed  on  her  father  to  "  Remember 
the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy." 

In  another  house  they  talked  to  an  aged  woman,  and  invited 
her  to  the  class- meeting.  She  attended ;  and  while  tbey  spoke 
to  her  on  the  necessity  of  being  converted,  she  told  them 
plainly  that  she  had  never  sinned  against  God  in  all  her  life. 
Mr.  Clowes,  shocked  to  hear  language  so  presumptuous, 
informed  her  it  was  a  great  mercy  that  she  was  out  of  hell 
fifth  a  heart  so  wicked  and  deceitful.  This  faithful  dealing 
highly  offended  her,  and  she  declared  she  would  not  again 
expose  herself  to  such  abuse.  How  easy  it  is  for  a  soul  blinded 
by  the  god  of  this  world,  and  hardened  through  the  deceitful- 
ness  of  sin,  to  disci-edit  the  truth  and  to  believe  a  lie.  From 
this  dreadful  infatuation,  "  Good  Lord,  deliver  us." 

The  self-righteous  woman  next  went  to  hear  the  Calvinist 
Gospel ;  but  she  soon  returned,  and  acknowledged  that  it  was 
a  mercy  she  was  out  of  hell  with  a  heart  so  wicked  as  her's. 
The  scales  of  ignoranee  fell  from  the  eyes  of  her  understand- 
ing. She  earnestly  sought  the  Lord,  and  found  him  to  the  joy 
e»f  her  soul. 

About  this  period  Mr.  Clowes  made  several  excursions  into 
Cheshire,  and  took  appointments  for  the  local  preachers,  who 
belonged  to  the  Theological  Institution,  before  described.  In 
that  county  he  heard  of  a  meeting  which  was  held  in  the  Forest 
of  Delamere,  in  the  house  of  an  aged  man  of  the  name  of 
James  Crawfoot,  who  had  a  high  reputation  for  sanctity  and 
wledge  in  the  deep  things  of  God. 

this  man  was  the  first  itinerant  preacher  in  connection 
the  religious  movements  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
tive  Methodist  Connexion,  he  is  entitled  to  more  than  a 
ing  remark. 

Located  in  a  lonely  forest,  far  removed  from  the  great  centres 
jf  population,   he  neither  spent  his  life  in  indolence,  nor  in 
itaiy  prayer  and  contemplation.    He  had  more  sense  than  to 
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be  buried  alive  in  monastic  superstition.  He  knew  that  active 
piety  as  far  transcended  superstitious  idleness  as  light  excels 
darkness ;  he,  therefore,  plied  his  talents  for  good,  and  worked, 
while  it  was  day.  Nor  did  he  labour  in  vain.  He  was  very 
useful  in  winning  souls  to  Christ,  and  in  administering  comfort 
and  encouragement  to  believers.  He  was  then  a  widower ; 
hence  the  ties  which  bound  him  to  his  home  were  relaxed. 

In  one  of  Messrs.  H.  Bourne  and  W.  Clowes'  visits  to  Mr. 
Crawfoot,  in  the  year  1809,  he  remarked  that,  "As  the  Lord 
had  taken  away  his  wife,  and  as  he  was  successful  in  bringing 
sinners  to  God,  if  he  had  a  little  support,  he  should  prefer 
being  in  the  Lord's  vineyard  altogether."  At  that  time 
nothing  further  was  said  on  the  subject.  Subsequently,  in  a 
conversation  with  Mr.  Clowes,  H.  Bourne  said,  "  As  I  have 
a  little  money  I  feel  inclined  to  try  the  old  man  for  a  quarter ; 
and  we  shall  then  see  if  his  way  opens  in  saving  souls." 

In  November,  Messrs.  Bourne  and  Clowes  paid  James  Craw- 
foot another  visit.  After  some  time  profitably  spent  at  his 
house  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  they  took  him  with  them  to 
Tunstall,  thence  to  Bemersley  ;  and  on  the  17th  day  of  the 
said  month  of  November,  1809,  Mr.  B.  entered  into  the  fol- 
lowing characteristic  engagement  with  him :  "  I,  H.  Bourne, 
agree  to  pay  to  you,  James  Crawfoot,  ten  shillings  per  week, 
until  Lady  Day,  to  labour  in  the  Lord's  vineyard  as  a  travelling 
preacher."  And  as  there  was  then  no  design  to  form,  a  separate 
denomination,  he  was  desired  to  advise  all  who  might  be  con- 
verted under  his  ministry,  to  unite  with  any  Christian  com- 
munity to  which  they  felt  most  attached. 

In  the  latter  end  of  1805,  or  in  the  beginning  of  1806,  Mr. 
Clowes  became  acquainted  with  a  remarkable  man  from 
America :  this  was  Lorenzo  Dow.  He  was  a  Methodist 
preacher.  It  appears  from  his  Journals  that  he  sailed  from 
America  for  England  on  Sunday,  November  10th,  1805.  He 
travelled  extensively  in  many  parts  of  the  American  continent, 
in  England,  and  in  Ireland.     In  his  movements  he  was  very 
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irregular  and  impulsive,  acting,  as  he  believed,  under  the 
immediate  guidance  of  God.  How  far  he  was  right  in  this 
impression  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know ;  and  we  presume  not 
to  guess. 

Dr.  Dowling,  of  New  York,  who  a  few  years  ago  published 
a  new  edition  of  his  works,  says,  ''  He  was  a  remarkable  indi- 
vidual. One  month  he  would  be  heard  of,  labouring  for  the 
good  of  souls,  in  his  New  England  home  ;  the  next,  braving 
the  forests  and  snows  of  a  Canadian  winter ;  the  next,  on  his 
way  to  Ireland  or  England,  in  the  prosecution  of  some  benevo- 
lent enterprise.  Pale,  sallow,  and  somewhat  consumptive  in 
his  appearance,  drest  in  the  plainest  attire,  with  his  single- 
breasted  coat ;  and  in  his  latter  years  wearing  a  long,  flowing, 
patriarchal  beard,  his  whole  appearance  was  such  as  to  awaken 
:i  high  degree  of  interest  and  curiosity." 

Soon  after  this  eccentric  stranger  arrived  in  England  he 
visited  the  Staffordshire  potteries,  and  preached  in  the  Me- 
thodist chapel  at  Burslem,  at  the  unusual  hour  of  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  Mr.  Clowes  went  to  hear  him,  and  noted 
down  in  his  journal  that  Mr.  Dow's  manner  was  remarkably 
singular,  but  his  preaching  was  uncommonly  pointed.  Before 
he  concluded  the  service,  he  brought  the  people  into  a  covenant, 
I'V  a  show  of  hands,  to  meet  him  at  the  throne  of  grace,  twice 
a-day,  to  pray  for  a  revival  of  religion.  Among  the  different 
topics  on  which  he  touched  was  the  American  camp-meetings, 
which  had  been  crowned  with  extraordinary  success  in  the 
conversion  of  sinners. 

After  the  service  was  over,  Mr.  Clowes  wished  to  have  an 
interview  with  the  preacher  ;  but  this  was  not  convenient,  as 
lie  had  to  preach  at  Tunstall,  at  seven  o'clock  the  same  evening, 
and  then  to  go  to  Congleton,  a  distance  of  nine  miles.  On  the 
day  following  he  preached  at  Congleton,  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  again  at  nine. 

Mr.  Clowes  was  so  anxious  to  hear  him  again,  that  he  walked 
the  whole  distance — nine  miles — and  anived  in  time  for  the 
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five  o'clock  service.  What  is  it  that  men  cannot  do  when  there 
is  a  willing  mind  1  In  many  cases,  we  grant,  that  when  the 
spiiit  is  willing  the  flesh  is  weak  ;  but  in  thousands  of  instances 
when  inability  is  pleaded — 

"Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way." 

The  visit  and  labours  of  Mr.  Dow  had  more  to  do  with 
English  camp-meetings,  and,  consequently,  with  Mr.  Clowes' 
religious  career,  than  most  Primitive  Methodists  are  aware. 
That  Mr.  D.  promoted  the  former  we  have  his  own  direct  tes- 
timony. 

He  made  a  second  voyage  to  England  in  1818 ;  and  in  his 
journals  he  gives  some  account  of  the  Sunday's  praying  on 
Mow  Hill,  or  the  first  camp-meeting  held  on  that  spot, 
May  31st,  1807,  in  the  following  words  :  "  Visited  the  potteries 
in  Staffordshire.  Here  I  found  a  new  sect  of  people,  known  by 
the  name  of  Primitive  Methodists,  as  they  call  themselves. 
Their  origin  appears  to  have  been  something  in  the  followirg 
order  in  miniature.  When  I  was  in  this  country  before,  a 
meeting  on  Mow  Hill  had  been  talked  about ;  and  I  was  drawn 
to  speak  particularly  on  the  origin,  progress,  and  consequences 
of  camp-meetings  in  America.  This  affected  the  minds  of  the 
people,  who  were  in  the  spirit  of  a  revival,  and  from  a  combi- 
nation of  antecedent  circumstances,  they  now  resolved  to  spend 
a  whole  Sabbath  day  in  prayer  together  for  an  outpouring  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  which  they  had  agitated,  but  could  not  bring 

to  bear  until  now The  old  preachers  had  opposed 

the  meeting,  and  strove  to  prevent  it  from  taking  place." 

From  this  extract  it  appears  that  Lorenzo  Dow  regarded 
himself  as  having  contributed  something  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  camp -meetings  in  England.  And,  had  not  such 
meetings  been  held,  it  is  questionable  whether  Mr.  Clowes 
would  have  ever  been  either  a  Primitive  Methodist  minister,  or 
a  preacher  of  the  Methodist  Connexion.  We  therefore  think 
it  quite  in  order  to  allow  this  brief  notice  of  this  remarkable 
Methodist  Evangelist  in  the  Life  of  Mr.  Clowes. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


First  English  Camp-meeting — Mr.  Clowes  Exhorts  Publicly — A  Dr. 
Johnson  from  Ireland  Exhorts  —  Four  Preaching  Stands — 
Powerful  Services  —  Second  Camp-meeting  —  Many  Sinners 
Converted — Methodist  Conference  Opposes  Camp-meetings — 
r.  C.  continues  to  Give  them  his  Support — James  Crawf  oot's 
Success  at  Warrington — Mrs.  Richardson,  a  Slave  Owner, 
onverted  —  Emancipates  her  Slaves  —  H.  Bourne  Expelled 
om  the  Methodist  Connexion — Mr.  C.'s  Name  Omitted  on  the 
reachers'  Plan — Dismembered  from  the  Methodist  Society  for 
iolating  Methodist  Law  respecting  Camp-meetings — General 
Surprise  and  Indignation — Mr.  Smith  Opens  his  House  for 
preaching — Mr.  C.'s  Classes  Lament  their  Loss,  and  affection- 
ately follow  him — He  opens  fresh  places — 1807-1810. 

Ve  will  commence  this  chapter  by  giving  a  brief  account  of 

be  first  English  camp-meeting.     The  meeting  was  advertised 

:    d  be  held  on  Sunday,  May  3Lst,  1807,  to  commence  at  six 

'clock  in  the  morning,  if  the  weather  proved  favourable  ;  but, 

liould  it  be  unfavourable,  no  camp-meeting  was  to  be  expected. 

he  sympathy  of  Mr.  Clowes  was  with  the  promoters  of  the 

teeting,  although  he  was  aware  that  the  wishes  of  the  Powers 

hat  Be  in  the  Methodist  commonwealth  flowed  in  an  opposite 

irection.      He  claimed   and   exercised   the   right   of  private 

ulgment,  at  the  risk  of  being  put  out  of  the  Methodist  society. 

s  he  was  anxious  to  be  on  the  camp-meeting  ground  punctu 

ly  at  the  appointed  hour,  he  went  to  the  house  of  his  friend 

aniel  Shubotham  on  the  Saturday  evening,  and  slept  there  all 

glit.     The  Sunday  morning  was  rainy  and  unpromising  for 

|»en-air  worship.     Mr.   Clowes  resolved,  nevertheless,  to  pro- 
ed ;  and  on  his  arrival  at  the  Hill,  about  six  o'clock,  he 
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found  a  small  group  of  people  singing  under  the  shade  of  a 
wall.  Mr.  Clowes  immediately  united  with  them,  and  several 
of  them  successively  engaged  in  prayer.  Some  of  the  chief 
promoters  of  the  meeting,  through  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  had  not  arrived ;  but  when  the  sky  cleared  they  made 
their  appearance. 

The  guiding  spirit  at  this  meeting  was  Mr.  H.  Bourne. 
When  a  course  of  singing  and  prayer  was  concluded,  a  Mr. 
Peter  Bradbum  preached  a  sermon ;  and  an  individual  from 
Macclesfield  delivered  another.  By  this  time  the  people  began 
to  be  powerfully  affected;  and  another  praying  service  was 
commenced. 

During  the  progress  of  these  exercises  a  constant  influx  of 
people  rapidly  swelled  the  congregation ;  and  as  they  approached 
the  stand  from  different  points  of  the  compass,  many  were  at  a 
loss  to  know  in  what  direction  to  steer.  At  length  a  Mr. 
Taylor,  from  Tunstall,  suggested  that  a  flag,  or  something  of 
the  kind,  should  be  hoisted  as  a  guide  to  the  gathering  mul- 
titude. Accordingly,  a  Mr.  Edward  Anderson,  from  Kitham, 
six  miles  north  of  Driffield,  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
unfurled  a  flag  attached  to  a  long  pole,  and  planted  it  on  an 
elevated  and  conspicuous  position.  To  parties  inquiring  for  the 
central  spot  this  was  a  useful  signal. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  an  important  era  in  Mr.  Clowes'  life. 
The  incident  to  which  we  especially  refer  had  better  be  related 
by  himself. 

"  It  was  about  this  time  (of  the  day),"  he  says,  "that  I  stood 
upon  the  stand  to  address  the  people.  I  began  my  address  by 
giving  the  people  a  statement  of  my  Christian  experience,  and 
an  explanation  of  the  motives  which  had  influenced  me  to 
attend  the  meeting  ;  then  I  followed  with  an  exhortation  for  all 
immediately  to  look  to  the  Lord  by  faith  for  a  present  sal 
ration." 

In  Mr.  H.  Bourne's  "  History  of  the  Primitive  Methodists," 
page  27,  referring  to  a  camp-meeting  held  at  Ramsor,  on  Smv 
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tlay,  October  9th,  1808,  we  are  informed  that  it ,"  was  at  this 
meeting  W.  Clowes  first  began  to  preach." 

If  we  interpret  this  statement  as  signifying  that  this  was  the 
first  attempt  of  Mr.  C.  to  preach  on  a  text,  it  accords  with 
what  he  says  himself  in  his  journals ;  but  we  have  already 
noticed  that  he  exhorted  publicly  at  the  first  camp-meeting  held 
on  Mow  Cop.  Therefore  the  date  of  his  beginning  to  proclaim 
the  Gospel  before  a  public  assembly  is  May  31st,  1807,  two 
and  ten  months  before  the  Standley  Class  was  formed, 
ule  he  was  warning  sinners  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come,  the  unction  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  vouchsafed  in  large 
measure.  Several  persons  were  in  distress  on  account  of  their 
sins  ;  and  the  praying  labourers  pleaded  earnestly  for  their  de- 
liverance. This  movement  did  not  stay  the  word  of  exhorta- 
tion, but  rather  gave  it  additional  energy  and  effect. 

A  second  stand  was  erected,  and  a  Dr.  Johnson,  from  Ireland, 
gave  an  exhortation  ;  after  he  had  spoken,  chiefly  on  the  distin- 
guished privileges  of  English  Christians,  the  assembly  was 
addressed  by  Mr.  Anderson,  already  mentioned. 

As  the  multitude  continued  to  increase,  a  third  stand  was 
fixed ;  and  in  the  afternoon  a  fourth.  Each  station  was  sus- 
tained, so  that  preaching  was  going  on  at  all  the  stands  simul- 
taneously. The  morning  clouds  had  dispersed — the  windows  of 
heaven  were  closed — the  day  was  fine  and  beautiful,  and  the 
crowds  of  people  immensely  large. 

On  that  memorable  day,  Mow  Cop  presented  one  of  the 
grandest  spectacles  ever  exhibited  on  British  soil.  From  four 
preaching  stands  the  ambassadors  for  Christ  expounded  to 
thousands  of  attentive  heai'ers  the  way  of  salvation,  and 
earnestly  besought  them,  in  Christ's  stead,  to  bo  reconciled  to 
<iod.  Many  were  seeking  the  Lord  sorrowing;  others  were 
pleading  with  God  in  their  behalf.  Some  praised  God  for  what 
their  eyes  saw  and  their  ears  heard ;  while  others  were  rejoicing 
under  a  fresh  consciousness  of  sins  forgiven  and  adoption  into 
the  household  of  faith.     The  invisible  glory  of  the  Lord  rested 
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on  the  people  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  Of  this  they  hac 
the  most  satisfactory  proof,  as  the  "  meeting  was  full  of  the 
converting  power." 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  people  began  to 
withdraw  from  the  ground  ;  but  the  power  of  the  Highest 
continued  with  undiminished  force  till  the  close  of  the  meeting, 
which  was  about  half-past  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

The  transactions  of  that  day  remind  \xs  of  Pentecost,  when 
the  people  of  Jerusalem  "were  pricked  in  their  hearts,  and  said 
unto  Peter  and  the  rest  of  the  Apostles,  Men  and  brethren, 
what  shall  we  do  1  And  the  same  day  there  were  added  \mto 
them  about  three  thousand  souls." 

Into  the  extraordinary  services  of  that  day  Mr.  Clowes 
threw  all  his  powers  of  body  and  soul,  and  supported  them 
with  all  his  might — singing,  praying,  exhorting,  &c,  from  early 
morn  till  late  at  night,  with  but  brief  intervals  of  rest.  Hence, 
although  he  was  then  young,  and  strong,  and  possessed  of  fine 
musical  powers  and  a  vigorous  constitution,  we  are  not  surprised 
to  hear  him  say,  "  At  the  termination  of  this  memorable  day  I 
felt  excessively  exhausted,  as  I  had  laboured  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  meeting  in  the  morning  till  eight  o'clock  in 
evening  with  very  little  cessation  ;  but  the  glory  that  filled  my 
soul  on  that  day  far  exceeds  my  powers  of  description.  Much 
of  the  good  wrought  at  that  great  meeting  remains  ;  but  the 
full  amount  of  that  good  eternity  alone  will  develope  to  the 
myriads  of  angelic  and  sainted  inhabitants  of  heaven,  who  will 
everlastingly  laud  the  Eternal  Majesty,  on  account  of  the  day's 
praying  on  Mow  Hill." 

It  is  now  (18(37)  sixty  years  since  these  glorious  services  were 
held,  but  their  influence  is  extensively  and  powerfully  felt  to 
this  day.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  British  Isles,  in 
Canada,  in  the  United  States,  in  Australia,  in  New  Zealand, 
in  Tasmania,  and  in  numerous  other  parts  of  the  globe,  whither 
Primitive  Methodists  have  emigrated,  or  where  they  travel  in 
pursuit  of  business — hundreds  of  thousands  delight  to  meditate, 
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0  converse,  to  speechify,  to  preach,  to  pray,  and  to  sing  of  th:> 
.ret  English  camp-meeting  on  Mow  Hill,  held  May  31st,  1807. 

The  second  Mow  Hill  camp-meeting  was  held  on  the  19th  of 
uly  of  the  same  year.  It  was  numerously  attended,  and 
isted  three  days. 

"  The  influence,"  says  Mr.  Clowes,  "  that  accompanied  the 
Vord  was  great,  and  many  souls  were  converted  to  God.  I 
iboured  but  little  at  this  meeting,  but  I  felt  equally  interested 

1  its  success,  and  defended  it  with  all  my  might  against  all  its 
pponents." 

Hitherto  the  opposition  to  these  meetings  from  the  authorities 
f  Methodism  was  local ;  but  when  the  Conference  assembled, 
lat  supreme  court  resolved,  in  unequivocal  terms,  not  to 
derate  them  within  the  pale  of  the  Methodist  Church.  The 
ecree  went  forth  in  the  following  form  : — 

"  What  is  the  opinion  of  the  Conference  concerning  what  are 
died  camp-meetings  1 

"It  is  our  judgment,  that  even  supposing  such  meetings  to 
3  allowable  in  America,  they  are  highly  improper  in  England, 
id  likely  to  be  productive  of  considerable  mischief;  and  we 
iadaim  connection  with  them." — See  "  Meth.  Mag.,"  p.  432, 
id  "The  Jubilee  of  English  Camp-Meetings."  By  William 
amer. 

While  we  question  the  prudence  of  the  Methodist  Conference 
.  making  this  declaration,  we  give  it  credit  for  sincerity.    If  it 

!  wrong,   we  believe  it  intended  to  do  right.     Wc  rejoice, 
■r,  that  camp-meetings  were  established  in  England  as 
ell  as  in  America,  as  they  had  a  close  connection  with  our 
vn  conversion  to  God. 

Notwithstanding  the  existence   of  the   law   against   camp- 

i  ga  in  the  Methodist  statute  book,  Mr.  Clowes  still  con- 

r.ued  to   give  them  his  countenance  and  support.     On  the 

h  of  September,  1808,  in  company  with  Mr.  H.  Bourne  and 

veral  other  friends,  he  attended  a  camp-meeting  at  Ramsor. 
n  the  9th  of  October,  in  the  same  year,  he  attended  another 
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meeting  of  this  order  at  Ramsor.  It  was  at  this  meeting  th 
he  first  spoke  from  a  text  of  Scripture :  his  text  v? 
1  John  v.  12,  "  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life." 

Now  he  and  the  Methodist  rulers  are  fairly  at  issue.  "\; 
shall  shortly  see  the  result.  The  obnoxious  Minute  is  il 
likely  to  remain  a  dead  letter;  and  if  members  of  the  1- 
thodist  community  transgress  the  rule,  the  executors  of  tin- 
discipline  will  probably  visit  them  with  excommunication.  1 
neither  party  will  yield,  the  weakest,  as  usual,  right  or  wroL 
must  go  to  the  wall. 

"We  have  noticed  already  that  on  the  17th  November,  18(. 

Mr.  H.  Bourne  engaged  to  pay  James  Crawfoot  ten  shillir 

a-week  for  three  months,  to  assist  in  supporting  him  in  hot 

missionary  labours ;   but  what  money  he  might  receive  & ) 

friends  for  the  same  object  he  had  to  hand  over  to  Mr.  Bonn, 

to  relieve  his  responsibility.     Mr.  Clowes,  at  this  period,  lil 

only  half  employment,  and  he  occasionally  united  witli  J\ 

Crawfoot  in  his  evangelical  efforts,  and  God  abundantly  pr- 

pered  the  work  of  their  hands.      The  results  which  follow! 

one  instance  of  success  were  remarkable,  especially  when  t 

take  into  consideration  the   state  of  the  public  mind.      t 

Warrington  the  missionaries  were  instrumental  in  the  conv- 

sion  of  a  Mrs.  Richardson,  who  was  a  West  Indian  proprier 

and  an  owner  of  slaves.     As  God  had  graciously  set  her  souit 

liberty  from  the  bond  of  iniquity  of  his  own  infinite  mercy  ai 

grace,  she  could  not  think  of  retaining  a  number  of  unoffend£ 

slaves  in  bondage,  and,  consequently,  took  immediate  steps  o 

emancipate  them.     It  would  have  been  well  for  the  world,  al 

well  for  the  Church  of  Christ,  if  all  his  professed  disciples  111 

acted  on  the  same  equitable  principle. 

Hugh   Bourne   and  William   Clowes  are   still   in  Chur 
fellowship  with  the  Methodist  Connexion.     But  the  period! 
their  separation  is  drawing  near.      To  that  community  tlv 
were   ardently   attached.      In  sentiment,  perhaps,  if  not 
expression,  they  went  so  far  as  to  say,  "  The  temple  of 
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liord,  the  temple  of  the  Loi-d,  the  temple  of  the  Lord  are  we." 
But  they  were  strongly  attaehed  to  something  else.  They 
idmired  Christianity  more  than  abstract  Methodism  ;  and  they 
■evered  God  more  than  the  Conference.  They  also  believed  it 
yas  right  to  support  camp-meetings  as  well  as  regularly  ap- 
winted  services  within  doors ;  and  they  resolved  to  act  con- 
scientiously, and  to  leave  the  issue  with  God. 

The  Methodist  authorities  of  the  Burslem  Circuit  determined 
jo  put  the  Minute  of  Conference  against   camp-meetings   in 
j  :orce.      The   thunderbolt   of  expulsion  fell   first  upon   Hugh 
,  Bourne :    he  was    dismembered    from    the    Methodist    body 
j  June  27th,   1808.      He  was  doubtless  regarded  as  the  ring- 
.  .eading  transgressor,  and,  consequently,  it  was  considered  meet 
md  right  that  he  should  be  first  punished  with  the  utmost 
rigour  of  Methodistic   law  for  his  contumacy.      He  was  ac- 
cordingly  expelled   from   the    Christian   fellowship   of    "Me- 
thodism." 

The  membeiship  of  Mr.  Clowes  for  a  time  was  undisturbed. 
Perhaps  it  was  calculated  that  the  severe  chastisement  inflicted 
m  Mr.  H.  Bourne  would  check  his  misguided  zeal,  and  reduce 
him  to  Methodistic  order.  So  far,  indeed,  was  he  from  being 
treated  on  a  par  with  H.  Bourne,  that  he  was  promoted  in  the 
Church. 

On  the  9th  October,  not  four  months  later  than'H.  Bourne's 
expulsion,  he  preached  his  trial  sermon  at  Tunstall,  by  order  of 
the  superintendent,  and  was  approved.  His  name  was  entered 
on  the  preachers'  plan,  with  appointments,  which  he  punctually 
fulfilled.  The  natural  tendency  of  this  step  was  to  wean  him 
from  the  camp-meetings,  and  to  rivet  his  attachment  to  Me- 
thodist discipline  ;  but  when  he  was  at  liberty  he  still  co- 
operated in  the  open-air  movements.  From  1808  to  1810  he 
allowed  to  do  all  the  good  in  his  power  and  in  his  own  way, 
out  material  interruption  from  his  superiors  in  the  Church, 
a  portentous  cloud  arose  and  predicted  an  approaching 

f  2 
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"  About  this  time,"  he  says,  "  much  uneasiness  began  to 
show  itself  among  certain  parties  in  the  Buralem  Circuit, 
on  account  of  the  camp-meetings  and  my  attending  them. 
Accordingly,  at  the  June  Quarterly  Meeting,  1810,  my  name 
was  omitted  on  the  preachers'  plan.  This  arbitrary  act  pro- 
duced a  strong  agitation  throughout  the  neighbourhood  among 
religious  persons  of  different  denominations,  who  expressed,  in 
strong  terms,  their  disapproval  of  this  intolerant  measure.  As 
expressions  of  sympathy  with  him  in  that  trying  hour,  and 
regard  for  his  Christian  character,  he  received  numerous  invita- 
tions from  different  parties  to  preach  for  them,  and  assurances 
of  their  best  wishes  in  his  behalf. 

One  would  have  thought  that  the  general  condemnation  of 
the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Clowes  was  treated  by  his  Methodist 
brethren  would  have  prevented  their  proceeding  any  further  in 
that  direction  ;  but  it  did  not.  They  determined  to  make  the 
Conference  Minute  bear  no  less  severely  on  Mr.  Clowes  than 
they  had  pressed  it  already  on  Mr.  Bourne.  At  the  Septemf 
visitation  of  the  members  his  quarterly  ticket  was  withhel 
When  Mr.  Aikenhead,  travelling  preacher,  renewed  the  ticke 
at  Kidsgrove,  Mr.  Clowes,  as  the  leader  of  the  class,  gave  him 
the  class-paper  to  call  over  the  names  of  the  members  as  usual ; 
but  in  so  doing  he  silently  passed  by  "  William  Clowes."  In 
speaking  to  the  people  he  rebuked  them  for  their  lively  mode  of 
worship,  but  softened  his  rebuke,  and  shot  an  arrow  obliquely 
at  Mr.  Clowes,  by  remarking,  he  supposed  they  acted  as  they 
had  been  taught.  The  night  following,  the  same  preacher,  who 
was  a  comparative  stranger  in  the  circuit,  preached  at  Tunstall, 
and  afterwards  convened  a  leaders'  meeting. 

"  I  stopped,"  says  Mr.  C,  "  in  my  official  character,  and 
ventured  to  inquire  what  I  had  done  amiss,  that  my  ticket  had 
been  withheld  by  the  preacher,  and  my  name  left  off  the 
preachers'  plan  1  I  was  then  told  my  name  was  left  off  the 
plan  because  I  attended  camp-meetings,  contrary  to  Methodist 
discipline,  and  that  I  could  not  be  a   preacher   or  a  leader 
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imongst  them  unless  I  promised  not  to  attend  such  meetings 
my  more.  I  told  the  members  of  the  meeting  that  I  would 
>romise  to  attend  every  appointment  on  the  plan  which  should 
>e  put  down  for  me,  and  to  attend  all  the  means  of  grace  and 
•rdinances  of  the  Church  ;  but  to  promise  not  to  attend  any 
aore  camp-meetings,  that  I  coidd  not  conscientiously  do,  for 
rod  had  greatly  blessed  me  in  these  meetings,  which  were  cal- 
ulated  for  great  usefulness ;  and  my  motive  for  assisting  at 
hem  was  simply  to  glorify  God,  and  bring  sinners  to  the 
:nowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  /  was  then 
n/ormed  that  I  was  no  longer  with  them :  the  matter  was 
"Atled.  I  therefore  delivered  up  my  class-papers  and  became 
nchurched, — 

"  '  Of  my  Eden  dispossessed, 
The  world  was  all  before  me  where  to  choose 
My  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  my  guide. ' " 

On  the  day  following,  when  the  decision  of  the  leaders' 
leeting  became  known,  there  was  a  general  feeling  of  mingled 
stonishment  and  indignation  against  the  harsh  rulers  of 
lethodism,  and  of  deep  sympathy  for  the  good  man  who  was 
le  victim  of  their  ecclesiastical  severity.  They  were  now 
•eating  William  Clowes  for  his  religious  irregularities  more 
;verely  than  the  haughty  Establishment  treated  John  Wesley 
>r  similar  offences.  If  the  State  Church  closed  her  temple 
oors  against  him,  it  never  formally  excommunicated  him, — 
le  Methodists  themselves  being  ju  lges  ;  for  they  tenaciously 
taintaiu  that  he  lived  and  died  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
ngland. 

Had  Mr.  Clowes  been  of  a  vindictive  disposition,  the  conse- 
s   of  his   dismemberment  from  the  Methodist   Church 

igfat  have  been  disastrous  to  that  community.  He  was  then 
vigorous  young  man,  lively  in  his  mode  of  worship,  possessed 
vtural  musical  powers  of  no  ordinary  degree,  and  was  highly 
>pular  with  the  masses  of  the  people ;  and  had  he  drawn  large 
blies  together  by  that  mighty  influence  which  he  wielded, 
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and  harangued  them  in  an  inflammatory  tone  on  his  own 
grievances  and  the  unjust  and  arbitrary  conduct  of  his  op- 
pressors, many,  doubtless,  would  have  marshalled  themselves 
around  his  standard,  and  proclaimed  him  king  of  a  new 
denomination.  In  this  supposed  case  he  might  have  been  the 
occasion  of  much  mischief  as  well  as  the  instrument  of  much 
good.  But  of  those  circumstances  which  were  in  his  favour, 
he  never  availed  himself  for  purposes  of  resentment  or  ambition. 
He  submitted  to  the  unmerited  stroke  of  ecclesiastical  despotism 
with  dignity  and  meekness.  "  "When  he  was  reviled  he  reviled 
not  again  ;  when  he  suffered  he  threatened  not ;  but  committed 
himself  to  him  that  judgeth  righteously." 

The  religious  position  of  Mr.  Clowes  at  this  time  was  very 

critical.      So  far  as  the  Methodist  Church  had  power — as  a 

preacher  of  the  Gospel — it  had  silenced  him ;  and  as  a  member 

of  Christian   society,   it    had  expelled  him    from   the    visible 

Church  of  Christ.     A  fanatical  party  in  the  State  Church — as 

a  matter  of  course  with  them — claimed  him  as  a  member  of 

their  community,  simply  on  the  ground  of  his  being  a  British 

subject ;  but  no  religious  denomination  recognised  and  treated 

him  as  a  person  in  Christian  fellowship  with  them.     But  human 

excommunication  is  not  identical  with  Divine  excision.   Myriads 

of  unregenerated  persons,  we  fear,  are  within  the  pale  of  the 

visible  Church  ;  but  this  anomalous  position  does  not  furnish 

them  with  a  title  to  heaven.     On  the  other  hand,  one  man  may 

stretch  and  abuse  his  power  over  another  man,  and  thrust  him 

out  of  the  visible  Church  ;  but  this  disciplinary  act,  though 

sanctioned  by  the  highest  canon  law,  does  not,  and  cannot,  of 

itself,  expose  the  expelled  man  to  hell.     If,  therefore,  William 

Clowes  is  no  longer  a  member  of  the  Methodist  body,  he  may 

still  be  a  member  of  the  household  of  faith,  and  a  joint  heir 

with   Christ   to   the  kingdom  of   heaven;    and  as  his  moral 

character,  so  far  as  we  know  it,  is  without  a  stain,  we  regard 

him — notwithstanding  his  unenviable  position — as  an  eminent 

servant  of  God. 
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ut  what  religious  status  must  lie  assume  in  future  1  Where, 

ncefortb,  is  to  be  the  sphere  of  his  religious  toil  %  and  how- 
is  he  to  employ  his  talents  1 

These  questions,  no  doubt,  agitated  his  mind  and  pointed  him 
to  tbe  throne  of  grace  for  Divine  guidance.  In  the  estimation 
of  the  religious  public  his  Christian  reputation  was  unimpeach- 
able, and  he  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  their  sympathy  and 
condolence.  Many  good  men  and  inquirers  after  salvation 
highly  appreciated  his  piety,  his  zeal,  his  natural  eloquence, 
and  power  with  God  at  the  throne  of  grace.  They  considered 
it  a  privilege  to  sit  under  his  ministry  ;  to  be  his  companions 
in  the  kingdom  and  patience  of  Jesus ;  and  to  share  the  advan- 
tages of  his  friendly  intercourse  and  labours  of  love. 

Among  the  chief  of  his  sympathisers  was  Mr.  John  Smith, 
of  Tunstall.  As  a  substantial  proof  of  his  sympathy  for  Mr. 
Clowes,  he  advertised  the  neighbourhood  that  William  Clowes 
should  preach  in  his  kitchen.  This  was  not  an  empty,  fruitless 
profession ;  the  kitchen  was  opened,  and  continued  open  for  the 
proclamation  of  the  Gospel  till  the  day  of  Mr.  Smith's  death. 
Mr.  Clowes  might  have  united  immediately  with  some  other 
Church  :  had  he  attempted  such  a  step,  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  hailed  with,  "  Come  in,  thou  blessed  of  the  Lord  ; 
wherefore  standest  thou  without?"  But  for  reasons  which 
appeared  to  himself  satisfactory,  he  declined  uniting  with  any 
regularly-organised  Church,  and  endeavoured  to  make  himself 
useful  to  the  souls  of  men,  as  God  empowered  him  and  opened 
his  way. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  after  Mr.  C.  was  cut  adrift  from 
the  Methodist  body,  several  of  the  members  of  the  two  classes 
which  he  had  led — one  at  Kidsgrove,  the  other  at  Tunstall — 
went  to  his  house,  and  manifested  extreme  grief  on  accofunt  of 
the  harsh  treatment  he  had  experienced  at  the  hands  of  their 
Church  rulers,  and  inquired  what  was  to  be  done  with  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  C.  had  a  convenient  opportunity  of  firing  them  with 
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resentment  against  their  spiritual  governors,  and  aggravating 
the  discord  which  then  reigned  among  Methodists  respecting 
the  recent  Minute  of  Conference  against  English  camp-meetings. 
But  although  his  powerful  opponents  had  offered  him  the  only- 
alternative  of  unconditional  submission  or  Connexional  death, 
he  courageously  adhered  to  his  principles ;  and  although  he 
nohly  preferred  an  honourable  death  to  an  inglorious  life,  yet 
he  contented  himself  with  meekly  replying  to  his  friends  that, 
as  he  was  no  longer  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Connexion 
they  would  have  to  choose  new  leaders,  and  leave  him  to  the 
care  or  Providence  of  God,  who,  he  had  no  doubt,  would  direct 
him. 

"With  this  reply  they  were  not  perfectly  satisfied.  They  still 
wished  to  be  under  his  leadership ;  and  accordingly  asked  him 
if  he  had  any  objection  to  still  instruct  and  guide  them  in  the 
way  to  heaven. 

To  this  appeal  for  his  spiritual  assistance  he  responded,  tliat 
he  should  generally  be  at  home  when  not  engaged  in  secular 
business  ;  and  if  they  thought  it  was  the  will  of  God  to  go  to 
his  house,  he  would  give  them  such  advice  and  instruction  as 
he  was  able  to  impart  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  They  went 
accordingly. 

The  movement  did  not  stop  here.  The  anti-camp-meeting 
law  not  only  forced  Hugh  Bourne  and  "William  Clowes  out  of 
the  Church  ;  but  the  execution  of  that  law  on  men  of  irre- 
proachable character,  caused  other  good  men  to  withdraw  from 
the  same  community  of  their  own  accord.  Among  the  seceders 
were  James  Nixon,  Thomas  "Woodnorth,  William  Morris,  and 
Samuel  Barber,  some  of  whom  afterwards  figured  prominently 
in  the  Primitive  Methodist  Connexion.  The  number  of 
members  in  both  of  the  dissatisfied  classes,  Mr.  C.  thinks, 
amounted  to  between  thirty  and  forty.  "  Behold,  how  great  a 
matter  a  little  fire  kindleth."  A  little  less  conservatism,  and 
a  little  more  toleration  "in  things  indifferent,"  in  the  high 
places  of  Methodism,  might  have  preserved  the  peace  and  pros 
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perity  of  the  overbearing,  but  we  believe  right  meaning,  Me- 
thodist Church.  Let  the  Primitive  Methodist  rulers  take 
timely  warning ;  let  the  elders  that  rule  well  be  counted  worthy 
of  double  honour,  especially  they  who  labour  in  the  Word  and 
doctrine.  But  oppression  makes  a  wise  man  mad.  If  Reho- 
boain  will  rule  his  subjects  with  an  iron  rod,  they  will  revolt ; 
whereas,  if  he  will  rule  them  justly  in  the  fear  of  God,  they 
will  serve  him  for  ever. 

While  Mr.  Clowes  was  grateful  to  Mr.  Smith  for  his  season- 
able sympathy  and  patronage,  his  .zeal  was  too  ardent,  and  his 
sanctified  spirit  too  catholic  and  benevolent,  to  be  confined 
within  the  narrow  circle  of  that  gentleman's  kitchen ;  but  it 
answered  very  well  as  a  central  base  of  operations  in  Stafford- 
shire and  the  adjoining  counties.  Hence,  he  remarks,  "  We 
went  on  opening  fresh  places  and  preaching  Christ  and  him 
crucified.  This  new  movement,  with  the  important  charge 
which  had  devolved  upon  me  in  such  a  singular  manner,  brought 
me  into  great  exercise  of  soul ;  and  what  would  follow  I  could 
not  tell." 

Had  many,  even  good  men,  been  dealt  with  so  rudely  as  was 
Mr.  Clowes  by  his  Christian  brethren,  it  might  have  shocked 
their  sensibility  so  severely  as  to  have  occasioned  their  aversion 
to  every  form  of  ecclesiastical  constitution  and  discipline, 
and  their  relapse  into  unbelief  and  immorality ;  but  happily 
for  himself  and  mankind,  he  was  neither  a  double-minded 
man,  nor  a  reed  shaken  with  the  wind.  In  honour  and 
dishonour;  in  evil  report  and  good  report,  his  heart  was 
fixed,  trusting  in  the  Lord.     And  in  his  name  he  steadily  went 

ut  doing  good. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Becomes  a  Hired  Home  Missionary  at  a  great  Pecuniary  Sacrifice 
—  Ministers  ought  to  be  Comfortably  Supported  —  Small 
Salaries  to  early  Primitive  Methodist  Preachers  —  Mr.  C.'s 
Entire  Devotion  to  his  Sacred  Calling — Missionary  Labours — 
Visits  Derbyshire — Meets  with  H.  Bourne — A  Farmer's  View3 
of  Mr.  Clowes — A  "Woman  Converted — She  Seeks  the  Con- 
version of  her  Husband — Extraordinary  Excitement — Remark- 
able Conversions  at  Boylston  —  Strange  Scene  around  a  Tea 
Table — Great  Success  in  Family  Visiting — In  Company  with 
James  Crawfoot  visits  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  —  A  Well- 
Ordered  Family — Savage  Persecution — Waylaid  by  a  Band  of 
Ruffians — They  Utter  Dismal  Yells  and  Retreat — Cold  Enter- 
tainment both  by  Day  and  Night  —  Abused  by  a  Woman — 
He  Weeps,  but  Stands  Firm  as  a  Rock — Returns  to  Tunstall — 
In  Unison  with  Messrs.  Woodnorth  and  Nixon,  Opens  several 
Fresh  Places — Conducts  a  Lovefeast  at  Tunstall — Mr.  Steel 
supposed  to  be  present — Put  out  of  the  Methodist  Society  and 
the  Office  of  Sunday-school  Superintendent — Mr.  Boden  offers 
a  Large  Room  for  the  Accommodation  of  Mr.  Steel  and  his 
Friends — Mr.  Steel  and  his  Classes  unite  with  Mr.  Clowes — 
1810-1811. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  an  important  epoch  in  the  extra- 
ordinary career  of  the  great  and  good  man,  whose  life  and 
labours  we  attempt  to  pourtray. 

Early  in  December,  1810,  Mr.  Clowes  commenced  his  labours 
in  the  cause  of  Christ  as  a  hired  missionary.  His  friend, 
James  Nixon,  and  his  brother-in-law,  Thomas  Woodnorth, 
anxious  to  promote  the  glory  of  God  in  the  salvation  of  souls, 
and  strongly  impressed  with  a  belief  that  Mr.   Clowes  was 
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pre-eminently  qualified  for  this  holy  service,  each  of  them 
generously  proposed  to  give  him  five  shillings  per  -week,  to 
assist  in  supporting  him  and  his  wife,  on  condition  that  he 
would  relinquish  his  secular  employment,  and  devote  all  his 
time  to  evangelical  labours. 

To  these  proposals  Mr.  C.  replied  that  he  would  consider  the 
matter,  consult  his  wife,  and  ask  counsel  of  God.  It  appears 
that  he  had  previously  compared  the  Gospel  ministry  with  the 
vocation  of  a  potter,  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  his 
present  employment  was  a  very  contemptible  one  contrasted 
with  that  of  saving  souls  from  perishing. 

As  to  the  pecuniary  sacrifice  which  he  would  have  to  make, 

provided  he  accepted  the  offers  of  his  two  friends,  he  regarded 

it  as  "of  trifling  importance,  although  at  that  time  he  was 

earning  £1  2s.  in  about  three  or  four  days ;  and  shortly  he 

would  have  had  full  liberty  to  work  the  whole  week,  which 

would  have  augmented  his  income."     The  sacrifice  also  to  Mrs. 

Clowes  would  be  seriously  felt :  ten  shillings  per  week  was  but 

a  small  income  compared  with  the  weekly  amount  she  had  been 

accustomed  to  receive.     In  addition  to  this,  she  -would  have  to 

forego  the  company  of  her  husband  for  long  intervals  during 

his  protracted  missionary  excursions.     Nevertheless,  in  a  spirit 

of  true  self-denial,  she  nobly  "  consented  to  leave  the  matter 

with  her  husband  and  the  Lord  : "  and,  believing  his  way  to  be 

clear,  he  gave  notice  to  his  master  that  he  should  quit  his 

employ ;  and  forthwith  consecrated  himself  to  the  great  work 

of  beseeching  sinners  in  Christ's  stead  to  be  reconciled  to  God. 

On  the  question  of  remunerating  ministers  for  their  services 

we  have  often  heard  it  intimated,  or  roundly  asserted,  in  flat 

contradiction  to  the  Gospel,  that  they  ought   not  to  receive 

anything  for  their  services.     On  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen 

and  heard  it  warmly  contended  that  a  small  salary  entails  a 

poverty-stricken   ministry ;    that   young   men   of   respectable 

intellectual  attainments  will  not  accept  a  call  to  the  ministry 

without  liberal  salaries  ;  and  that  such  salaries  are  a  guarantee 
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foi'  a  superior  ministry.  All  these  views  are  extreme  or  un- 
guardedly expressed  :  we  can  accept  none  of  them  without 
modification.  Ministers,  as  well  as  other  men,  ought  to  be 
remunerated  for  their  services ;  for  thus  it  is  written  :  "  The 
labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire."  "  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the 
ox  that  treadeth  out  the  corn."  Ministers  accepting  small 
salaries  may,  nevertheless,  be  able  ministers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Mr.  Clowes,  and  thousands  more  belonging  to  various 
communities,  have  efficiently  preached  the  Gospel,  as  their 
grand  employment,  for  very  small  remunerations.  And  many 
respectably-educated  and  pious  young  men  are  willing  to  do  the 
same  thing,  rather  than  see  precious  souls  perishing  for  lack  of 
the  bread  of  life.  If  a  man  refuses  to  accept  a  call  to  the 
ministry  unless  it  is  associated  with  an  ample  stipend,  however 
loudly  he  may  applaud  William  Clowes  for  his  self-denying 
spirit,  the  mind  which  is  in  William  Clowes  is  not  in  him. 

We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the  case  of  Mr. 
Clowes  was  unique.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten  that  the 
proposal  to  contribute  ten  shillings  per  week  towards  his 
support  was  highly  honourable  to  the  parties  by  whom  the  offer 
was  made — not  a  Church,  comprising  some  hundreds  of  mem 
bers,  but  two  individuals  only, — and  they  not  in  affluent 
circumstances ;  and  it  affords  us  satisfaction  to  record  that,  on 
the  26th  July,  1811,  ten  months  after  Mr.  Clowes  accepted  this 
small  pittance  from  his  two  benevolent  friends,  his  salary  was 
raised  to  fourteen  shillings  a- week.  With  very  few  exceptions 
this  continued  to  be  the  maximum  salary  for  a  mai-ried  preacher 
till  1836,  to  which  was  added,  in  1824,  a  small  house  rent  and 
furniture. 

To  the  credit  of  the  Primitive  Methodist  Connexion,  we 
record  that  the  Conference  gratefully  repaid  Mr.  Nixon,  by 
granting  him  a  small  annuity  during  the  last  few  years  of  his 
life.  If  Mr.  Woodnorth  did  not  enjoy  the  same  expression  of 
gratitude  from  the  Primitive  Methodist  Connexion,  we  believe 
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he  was  equally  deserving  of  it  with  Mr.  Nixon.  Nor  would 
lie  lose  his  reward. 

The  afore-mentioned  arrangements  being  made,  Mr.  Clowes 
bade  adieu  to  his  worldly  calling,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
glorious  and  responsible  work  of  the  Gospel  ministry. 

Borrowing  imagery  from  the  military  profession,  with  which 
he  was  conversant,  he  expressed  his  views  and  feelings  in  the 
following  figurative  language  :  "  Called  now  by  a  chain  of  pro- 
vidential circumstances  into  an  unlimited  range  of  missionary 
labour,  I  felt  determined  to  bring  every  energy  of  body  and 
mind  to  bear  on  the  enterprise,  to  endure  hardness  as  a  good 
soldier,  and  on  the  battle-field  to  die  with  my  armovir  buckled 
on  me.  Advancing,  therefore,  to  the  front  of  the  confederate 
powers  of  hell  and  earth,  I  attacked  the  barriers  of  ignorance 
and  sin." 

This  was  not  empty  boast — not  words  without  meaning ; — he 
had  carefully  reconnoitred  the  enemy — his  battle- ground,  his 
strength  ;  and  well  considered  his  skill,  his  malignity,  his  de- 
terminate purposes  ;  and  what  forces  he  himself  could  bring 
into  the  field  against  the  foe.  And  having  made  his  calcula- 
tions, he  felt  assured  that  those  who  were  for  him  were  more, 
and  stronger,  and  wiser  than  those  who  were  against  him. 
Confident  of  success  he  could  experimentally  sing, — 

"Jesus,  the  name  high  over  all, — 
In  hell,  and  earth,  and  sky  ; 
Angels  and  men  before  him  fail, 
And  devils  fear  and  fly." 

Constrained  by  the  love  of  Christ,  and  regarding  himself  as 
having  entered  into  "  holy  orders,"  he  devoted  himself  afresh 
to  the  great  work  which  lay  before  him.  First,  he  visited 
Talk  o'  the  Hill,  Butt  Lane,  Shelton,  and  Hanley  Green.  At 
Norton  he  preached  frequently  and  formed  a  society.  At  the 
Ramsor  camp-meeting,  held  June  3rd,  1810,  he  received  an 
invitation  to  visit  Derbyshire  ;  and  being  then  more  at  liberty 
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to  enter  Providential  openings  than  lie  had  been  previously, 
he  complied  with  the  wishes  of  Ms  Derbyshire  friends. 

Having  entered  the  residence  of  a  farmer,  he  pronounced 
the  apostolic  salutation  :  "  Peace  be  to  this  house,"  and  at  once 
he  felt  great  freedom  of  speech  in  conversing  with  the  different 
members  of  the  family  on  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  oil 
God.  He  had  not  been  long  in  the  house  before  Mr.  H. 
Bourne  made  his  appearance.  The  farmer  went  to  invite 
a  woman,  who  he  knew  was  in  distress  concerning  the  state  of 
her  soul,  to  an  interview  with  Mr.  Clowes ;  for  he  had  formed 
ideas  so  exalted  respecting  the  faith  of  his  guest,  that  he 
inferred  that  any  person  introduced  to  him  might  be  con- 
verted. 

On  this  case  Mr.  Clowes  remarks,  "  We  felt  this  matter  to 
be  very  weighty.  It  was  to  both  of  us  a  severe  trial  of  faith. 
The  woman  was  truly  penitent,  and  wanted  deliverance ;  and 
we  felt  it  our  duty  to  call  upon  God  to  loose  the  captive  exile 
and  to  comfort  the  mourner.  Accordingly,  while  one  of  us 
pointed  the  convinced  sord  to  the  great  atonement,  the  other 
waited  on  God  in  the  exercise  of  faith,  taking  hold  of  the 
promises  of  God.  While  we  unitedly  moved  forward  in  this 
manner,  the  power  of.  God  fell  upon  the  woman  :  she  cried 
aloud  for  mercy.  God  immediately  took  away  her  chain,  and 
then  we  had  a  loud  shout  of  victory  through  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb." 

Although  we  have  circumstantially  copied  Mr.  Clowes' 
account  of  this  case,  we  are  rather  surprised  that  he  has 
attached  to  it  so  much  speciality  and  importance.  We  seei 
nothing  in  it  very  remarkable.  It  is,  we  admit,  fraught  with 
instruction  and  encouragement  to  ministers  and  penitent 
sinners ;  but  we,  and  no  doubt  many  of  our  readers,  have  fre 
quently  been  eye-witnesses  to  very  similar  occurrences. 

What  immediately  followed,  so  far  as  the  narrative  enables 
us  to  understand  the  case,  was  really  extraordinary,  and  is  well 
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worthy  of  a  record  in  the  life  and  labours  of  our  honoured 
;iend. 

"  The  woman,"  says  Mr.  Clowes,  "  invited  us  to  come  to  her 
;.ouse  on  the  morrow,  to  take  a  cup  of  tea  and  to  convert  lier 
usband." 

i   To  comply  with  her  first  request  involved  no  difficulty  ;  to 
ulfil  her  last  was  not  so  easy.      The  power  to  convert  or  re- 
generate the  soul  belongs  to  God  exclusively.    "Who  can  forgive 
rins  but  God?      But  God  has  appointed  human  agency  and 
nstrumentalities  with  a  view  to  the   conversion  of   sinners. 
'Faith  cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word."     And 
'  when  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God,  it  pleased  God  by 
he  foolishness  of  preaching  to  save  them  that  believe."     It  is 
lossible  then  for  good  men,  instrumentally,  to  "convert  sinners 
:   rom  the  error  of  their  ways;"  and  thus  to  "turn  many  to 
ighteousness."     Here  then  is  a  warrant  for  believing   that 
Scriptural  efforts  to  save  souls  from  sin  and  death  are  not  lost 
i   abour.     While  Paul  plants  and  Apollos  waters,  God  -will  give 
he  increase.     Here  is  a  case  which,  we  think,  helps  to  prove 
he  correctness  of  our  views.     A  newly-converted  wife,  in  the 
simplicity  and  earnestness  of  her  soul,  for  the  salvation  of  her 
nisband,  invites  the  servants  of  the  Most  High,  who  have  been 
i    ;he  honoured  instruments  of  her  own  conversion,  to  her  house, 
md  l-equests  them  to  convert  her  husband.     We  wish  all  con- 
certed members  of  families  would  adopt  a  similar  course,  so  far 
<    is  they  can  do  so  with  discretion.     But  how  did  the  request  of 
tins  good  woman  affect  the  mind  of  Mr.  Clowes  ?     He  shall 
mswer  for  himself :    "  This    we    felt    to   be   another  heavy 
ise  ;  but  as  God  had  wrought  signs  and  wonders  by  our 
faith,  we  durst  not  refuse  the  woman's  invitation.     We  went, 
therefore,   the  next  day,   and  proceeded   in  the  same  line  of 
waiting  on  the  Lord.     He  made  bare  his  arm,  and  saved  the 
husband  also,  and  he  in  his  turn  was  made  the  honoured  in- 
strument of   striving  to  save  others  ;    for  he  became  a  local 
•  •her  and  class-leader  afterwards." 
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Conversions  of  this  class  could  not  take  place  without  pro- 
ducing extraordinary  and  widely-spread  excitement.  In  what 
light  soever  the  public  regarded  them,  they  would  be  the  subject 
of  much  thought  and  conversation ;  and  these  exercises  would 
almost  inevitably  generate  conflicting  opinions. 

"The  news,"  says  Mr.  Clowes,  "soon  spread  rapidly  and 
extensively,  that  there  were  two  men  in  the  country  that  could 
convert  any  body." 

As  this  rumour  was  utterly  false,  and  contrary  to  a  vital 
point  of  religion,  it  was  fraught  with  very  dangerous  tendencies. 
It  would  naturally  lead  ignorant  and  credulous  people  to 
believe  that  William  Clowes  and  Hugh  Bourne  possessed 
spiritual  powers  which  God  never  entrusted  to  man.  This  is  a 
kind  of  error  into  which  frail  humanity  is  extremely  liable  to 
slide.  "We  are  prone  to  idolize  and  deify  the  men  from  whose 
hands  we  have  received  special  good.  The  extravagant  admi- 
ration we  cherish  for  our  benefactors  deranges  our  reasoning 
faculties,  and  from  false  premises  we  rush  blindfold  to  wrong 
conclusions.  When  Peter  healed  the  lame  man  at  the  gate  of 
the  temple,  the  Jews,  who  were  eye-witnesses  of  this  miracle, 
were  filled  with  wonder  and  amazement.  To  prevent  them 
from  attributing  to  him  that  supernatural  effect  which  was 
wrought  by  the  finger  of  God,  he  said,  "  Ye  men  of  Israel, 
why  marvel  ye  at  this  1  or  why  look  ye  so  earnestly  on  us,  as 
though  by  our  own  power  or  holiness  we  had  made  this  man  to 
walk?" 

"No  sooner  was  it  reported  that  William  Clowes  and  his 
companion  were  able  to  convert  any  one,  than  they  "  were 
introduced  into  a  respectable  family  at  Boylston  to  convert  the 
household."  We  wish  Mr.  Clowes  had  informed  us  who  the 
party  was  who  introduced  them  to  this  family,  and  in  what 
spiritual  state  he  and  his  friend  found  the  family  on  their 
arrival ;  and  what  they  said  to  them  respecting  the  erroneous 
and  mischievous  reports  concerning  themselves.  Front  their 
well-known  character,  we  may  reasonably  assume   that  they 
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would  positively  and  unequivocally  reject  the  extravagant 
honours  which  had  been  awarded  them ;  and  admonish  them  in 
the  same  self-abasing  spirit  as  that  in  which  St.  Paul  ad- 
monished the  Corinthians  :  "  Who  then  is  Paul,  and  who  is 
Apollos,  but  ministers  by  whom  ye  believed,  even  as  the  Lord 
gave  to  every  man  1  I  have  planted,  Apollos  watered ;  but 
God  gave  the  increase.  So  then  neither  is  he  that  planteth 
anything,  neither  he  that  watereth  ;  but  God  that  giveth  the 
increase." 

Had  Mr.  Clowes  recorded  what  he  said  to  his  erring  friends 
on  this  occasion,  it  might  have  been  of  material  service 
to  many,  both  ministers  and  laymen,  who  may  read  this 
memoir.  As  it  is,  we  are  left  to  infer,  if  we  please,  that  he 
iillowed  them  to  remain  in  ignorance,  and  accepted  the  incense 
which  superstition  offered  him.     But  we  are  persuaded  better 

Iings  of  him,  although  we  thus  speak. 
With  respect  to  the  Boylston  family,  how  did  Mr.  Clowes 
d  his  companion  proceed?  In  the  same  manner  as  that 
*eady  described  in  the  preceding  cases. 
"  The  trial,"  says  Mr.  Clowes,  u  was  great ;  but  God  con- 
fined his  own  word  which  we  spoke.  The  master  of  the 
house  fell  down  on  the  floor,  and  cried  out  in  the  disquietude  of 
his  spirit,  and  God  healed  the  bones  that  were  broken.  The 
wife  also  was  arrested  by  the  power  of  God,  and  brought  to 
feel  that  he  is  rich  in  mercy  to  every  one  that  believeth.  The 
aged  grandsire  likewise  was  awakened  to  seek  the  salvation  of 
his  soul." 

By  the  thoughtful  reader  it  will  doubtless  be  observed  that 
various  forms  of  expression  ai-e  employed  to  describe  the 
spiritual  change  which  these  three  persons  were  simultaneously, 
>r  in  q\iick  succession,  brought  to  experience ;  but  we  \mder- 
d  the  writer  to  mean,  in  plain  Methodistic  language,  that 
h  of  them  was  converted  to  God.  Accepting  this  as  the 
rrect  version  of  the  record,  how  unusual  and  marvellous  were 
e  results  of  this  religious  visit.     And  what  a  striking  proof 
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of  the  efficacy  of  believing  prayer  !     Nor  were  these  effects 
superficial  and  transient ;  but  deep  and  permanent. 

The  old  gentleman  gave  a  plot  of  ground  on  which  to  erect  a 
chapel,  in  which  a  Sabbath-school  was  subsequently  established. 
The  master  of  the  family  soon  departed  this  life  in  the  faith  of 
Christ ;  and  his  removal  was  felt  by  the  neighbourhood  to  be  a 
great  loss,  as  his  religious  career  had  been  distinguished  for 
pious  activity.  Sudden  conversions,  as  well  as  those  which 
are  more  gradually  effected,  when  genuine,  ought  to  be  hailed 
with  joy. 

A  few  days  afterwards  Mr.  Clowes  visited  Bodsley,  where  he 
was  invited  to  take  tea  at  a  farm  house.  "While  the  meal  was 
being  prepared,  Mr.  Clowes  waited  on  God.  The  power  of  the 
Highest  overshadowed  him  ;  and,  in  a  prophetic  strain,  he  was 
led  to  predict  that  there  would  not  be  much  tea  taken  there 
that  afternoon.  "When  the  hospitable  table  was  furnished 
with  tbe  good  creatures  of  a  beneficent  Providence,  Mr.  C. 
devoutly  stood  up  to  solicit  a  blessing  ;  and  while  he  was  thus 
engaged,  the  people  present  were  so  completely  overpowered  by 
a  religious  influence,  that  they  fell  to  the  floor.  The  refresh- 
ment on  the  table  was  unheeded  :  the  party  were  absorbed  in 
prayer  and  praise.  These  religious  exercises  were  protracted 
till  it  was  time  to  go  to  the  preaching  service.  Thus  the  predic- 
tion of  Mr.  Clowes  was  verified  :  but  little  tea  was  taken  there 
that  day. 

The  social  table  is  too  frequently  the  scene  of  idle  gossip, 
sensual  excess,  and  scandal ;  but  it  is  not  necessarily  such,  any 
more  than  austerity  and  gloominess  are  conducive  to  rational 
and  cheerful  piety.  Hospitality  to  friends  and  entertainment 
of  strangers,  when  such  manifestations  of  courtesy  and  benevo- 
lence are  kept  within  the  bounds  of  moderation,  are  perfectly 
compatible  with  Christianity.  For  every  creature  of  God  is 
good,  and  may  be  received  with  thanksgiving ;  for  it  is  sancti- 
fied by  tbe  "Word  of  God  and  prayer.  But  in  too  many 
instances  a  bountiful  table  is   an  occasion   of  intemperance, 
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rioting,  and  dissipation.  Of  many  it  may  be  truly  said,  Whose 
god  is  their  belly — they  feed  themselves  without  fear,  and  eat 
and  drirdc  to  their  own  condemnation.  Not  so  did  the  subject 
of  this  memoir.  Of  but  few  men  we  believe  it  can  be  said, 
with  a  wider  latitude  of  truth,  that  whether  he  ate,  or  drank, 
or  whatsoever  he  did,  he"  did  all  to  the  glory  of  God.  How 
pointedly  do  motives  so  pure,  and  deportment  so  reverent, 
rebuke  the  levity  and  unedifying  talk  which  so  frequently 
characterise  our  social  gatherings  and  entertainments  !  Let  us 
strive  more  than  hitherto  we  have  done  to  walk  in  the  footsteps 
of  those  eminent  servants  of  God,  whose  social  piety  we  profess 
to  admire. 

It  was  about   this  time  that  Mr.  Clowes  recorded  in  his 
Tournal  a  remark,  which  is  entitled  to  our  special  attention  : — 
"  I  may  here  observe,"  he  says,  "  that  the  greatest  tokens  of 
the  Divine  mercy  were  displayed  at  this  period  of  my  minis- 
nial  career,  not  in  the  public  means  of  grace,  but  in  visiting 
lilies,  and  in  praying  from  house  to  house.'' 
Here  is  another  problem  involved,  which  we  think  is  not 
cely  to  receive  a  unanimous  solution  from  Christian  philo- 
)phers.     The  success  of  the  Gospel,  whether  privately  read  or 
mblicly  heard,  depends  greatly  on  the  state  of  the  public  mind, 
le  same  preacher,  exercising  his  ministry  among  the  same 
)eople,  with  the  same   sincerity  and  earnestness,  labours  at 
Ferent  times  with  very  unequal  degrees  of'  success.     When 
le  people  are  favoured  with  extraordinary  measures  of  Divine 
luence,  as  they  were  in  the  late  great  revivals  in  America 
id   in   Ireland,    they    readily    receive    with    meekness    the 
lgrafted  Word,  which  is  able  to  make  them  wise  unto  salva- 
ion,  thrpugh  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.      The  time  to 
ivour  Zion,  yea,  the  set  time,  is  come.     The  fields  are  every- 
where white  unto  harvest,  and  invite  the  scythe  of  the  husband- 
man.     From   every   quarter  is  heard  the    Macedonian    ciy, 
"  Come  over  and  help  us  ;"  and  the  Philippian  inquiry,  "  What 
must  I  do  to  be  saved  1" — and  the  publican's  prayer,  "  God  l>e 
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merciful  to  me  a  sinner."     It  is  then  easy  and  delightful  work 
to  preach,  and  to  lead  the  anxious  soul  to  Christ. 

At  other  times  the  people  are  under  a  powerful  and  whole- 
some excitement  in  reference  to  some  preacher,  or  to  some 
special  means  of  grace.  They  sanguinely  calculate  that  under 
these  conditions  they  shall  be  converted  and  made  holy  and 
happy.  Sometimes  their  expectations  of  deliverance  run  so 
high,  and  their  faith  acquires  so  much  vigour,  that  even  a  babe 
in  Christ  may  lead  them  to  the  Saviour.     Conversions  then  are 

not 

"  Like  angels'  visits — few  and  far  between ; " 

but  of  frequent  occurrence. 

On  the  day  of  Pentecost,  the  Jews  were  pricked  in  their 
hearts,  under  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles,  and  cried,  Men 
and  brethren,  what  shall  Ave  do  1  And  there  were  added  unto 
them  about  three  thousand,  souls.  At  these  large  accessions  to 
the  Church  of  Christ  we  are  not  surprised.  On  that  occasion 
the  copious  effusions  of  grace  were  without  a  parallel  in  the 
evangelical  history.  But  when  the  mental  and  moral  con 
ditions  of  a  people,  and  the  circumstances  by  which  they  ar 
surrounded,  are  all  of  an  ordinary  type,  for  anything  we  see 
know  to  the  contrary,  then  it  is  rationally  a  matter  of  astonish- 
ment, that  on  hearing,  or  conversing,  or  uniting  in  prayer  with 
a  certain  minister  of  the  Gospel,  or  any  other  good  man,  so 
many  should  be  suddenly  awakened,  converted,  and  become 
permanently  transformed  characters.  The  surprise  created  by 
these  moral  revolutions  are  more  astonishing  still,  when  the 
subjects  of  them  have  been,  up  to  the  period  of  their  conver- 
sion, remarkable  for  their  wickedness.  Truly,  "  this  is  the 
Lord's  doing  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes." 

Among  those  who  have  been  the  most  favoured  agents  in 
turning  many  to  righteousness,  we  unhesitatingly  rank  the 
justly-popular  and  venerable  William  Clowes.  The  degree 
and  forms  of  a  minister's  success  are  known  to  God  only.  It 
is  nevertheless  a  generally  admitted  rule,  that  great  usefulness 
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is  almost  invariably  associated  with  eminent  holiness.  For 
thus  saith  the  Lord,  "  Them  that  honour  me  I  will  honour  ; 
but  them  that  despise  me  shall  be  lightly  esteemed." 

After  a  brief  missionary  tour,  crowned  with  very  remarkable 
and  encouraging  results,  we  find  Mr.  Clowes  again  at  Tunstall, 
where  he  saw  the  grace  of  God  and  was  glad.  The  brethren  were 
at  peace  among  themselves,  and  the  infant  Church  was  favour- 
ably progressing.  In  company  with  Mr.  James  Crawfoot  he 
took  another  missionary  excursion  into  Cheshire  and  Lancashire. 
The  plan  of  this  tour  embraced  the  town  of  Warrington.  On 
their  journey  they  called  at  Mi*.  Eaton's,  London  Bridge,  and 
held  some  powerful  religious  services  with  the  family. 

"With  the  excellent  discipline  of  this  household  Mr.  C.  was 
favourably  impressed,  that  he  was  led  to  remark  :  '•  It  was 
le  best  ordered  family  he  ever  saw." 

How  much  excellent  service  heads  of  families  could  render 
le  human  race,  if  they  would  try  prudently  and  consistently, 
id  weary  not  in  well  doing.  We  are  well  aware  that  many 
lilies  are  so  constituted,  and  its  several  members  are  so 
riously  employed,  that  it  is  impossible  to  govern  them  with 
liform  regularity  and  order.  These  remarks  apply  to 
jniestic  worship,  as  well  as  to  many  other  matters  within 
le  family  circle,  which  ever  and  anon  demand  the  interference 
id  supervision  of  the  governor ;  but,  however  pious  and 
screet  he  may  be,  he  cannot  always  control  the  subjects  whom 
rovidence  has  placed  under  his  subordinate  rule.  Circum- 
uices  are  unforeseen  and  unmanageable.  Members  of  families 
refractory,  and  wilfully  thwart  the  wisest  and  best  designs 
the  legitimate  governor ;  so  that  he  cannot  do  the  things 
it  he  would.  But  after  reasonable  allowance  is  made  for 
lese  stubborn  difficulties,  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  instances 
mumerable  they  would  yield  to  proper  discipline.  And  if 
irents  and  guardians  of  families  and  charitable  institutions 
could  take  up  this  matter  in  earnest  and  in  the  fear  of  God, 
le  results  to  society  at  large  would  be  transcendentally  bene- 
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Having  arrived  at  Warrington,  Messrs.  Clowes  and  Craw- 
foot  called  on  their  old  friend  Mrs.  Richardson,  who  received 
them  very  courteously ;  and  they  rejoiced  to  find  her  standing 
firmly  in  the  grace  of  God. 

From  Warrington,  as  a  central  point  of  his  missionary 
labours,  Mr.  Clowes  proceeded  and  visited  several  places  in 
the  neighbourhood.  In  some  of  them  he  was  rudely  treated 
as  though  he  had  been  a  tramping  vagabond.  Savage  brutality 
was  the  order  of  the  day.  At  one  place  the  people  threw 
water  on  him  while  he  was  preaching  to  them. 

One  night,  as  he  was  returning  to  Warrington,  he  was  way- 
laid by  a  brutal  and  reckless  banditti.  Under  the  covert  of  a 
dark  night,  the  cowardly  ruffians  suddenly  rushed  upon  him 
with  one  accord,  and  furiously  pelted  him  with  clods  and 
stones,  which,  had  they  struck  him  in  a  vital  part,  might  have 
felled  him  dead  at  their  feet.  The  darkness  of  the  night 
screened  him  from  their  deadly  aims,  and  God  in  his  protect- 
ing Providence  said  unto  the  excited  rabble,  "  Touch  not  mine 
anointed,  and  do  my  prophet  no  harm."  Not  a  hair  of  his 
head  fell  to  the  ground.  His  own  words  are,  "I  was  un- 
touched." 

How  was  this  unprovoked  battle  fought  by  the  defendant? 
In  his  own  peculiar  way.  He  employed  no  carnal  tactics.  His 
confidence  was  not  in  an  arm  of  flesh ;  but  in  El  Shaddai — 
God  all  sufficient.  "  During  this  attack,"  he  says,  "  I  shouted 
'  Glory  to  God,'  with  all  my  might,  and  I  verily  believe  God 
helped  me  with  my  shouts,  and  confounded  my  persecutors; 
for,  after  howling  for  some  time,  they  suddenly  disappeared, 
and  I  arrived  home  safe  but  weary."  Had  not  God  covered 
his  head  in  this  day  of  battle,  and  fenced  him  in  on  every  side, 
his  life  might  have  been  destroyed  ;  for  even  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  wicked  are  cruel. 

At  another  place  Mr.  Clowes  was  treated  very  coldly,  and  he 
began  to  feel  the  privations  and  trials  which  more  or  less 
inseparably  belong  to  the  life  of  a  missionary,  who  is  employed 
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in  enclosing  and  cultivating  the  moral  waste  :  his  friends  are 
few — his  opponents  are  many.  The  wisdom  of  his  enterprise 
is  questioned,  and  the  purity  of  his  motives  suspected.  As  to 
the  hoodwinked  and  depraved  sons  of  Belial,  they  regard  it  as 
a  meritorious  performance  to  insult  the  missionary,  to  obstruct 
his  course,  and  to  blast  his  reputation ;  and  even  latent  friends, 
who  entertain  but  vague  ideas  of  the  missionary  and  his  work, 
are  apt  to  regard  every  expression  of  kindness  to  him  as  an  act 
of  mere  charity,  to  which  he  has  no  equitable  claim.  Such  was 
sometimes  the  bill  of  fare  provided  for  Mr.  Clowes,  who,  from 
high  and  heavenly  motives,  had  sacrificed  the  conveniences  of  a 
comfortable  home. 

"  At  a  certain  place,"  he  says,  "  after  preaching  and  labour- 
ing very  hard,  I  was  pvit  into  a  cold  room ;  the  bed  stood  under 
the  window — the  half  of  which  had  been  knocked  out — and  it 
was  a  cold,  snowy  night.  In  the  morning  a  considerable 
quantity  of  snow  had  drifted  into  the  room  and  upon  the  bed. 
When  I  was  summoned  to  breakfast  matters  were  not  im- 
proved. I  was  served  with  some  milk-and-water  porridge." 
These  provisions,  although  very  scanty,  were  incomparably 
better  than  absolute  destitution.  The  case  was  grievously 
aggravated  by  what  followed.  While  the  self-denying  mis- 
sionary was  taking  his  porridge,  a  large,  coarse  woman  entered 
the  house,  fastened  her  eyes  upon  him,  assailed  him  with  a 
volley  of  abuse,  and  protested  that  he  was  after  nothing  but 
his  belly.  This  unladylike  and  rough  treatment  from  one  of 
the  fair  sex  almost  unmanned  him.  He  could  stand  the  fire 
of  unreasonable  and  wicked  men,  and  confound  them  with  his 
shouts  of  "  Glory ;"  but  the  cutting  reproaches  of  this  vulgar 
woman  were  intolerable. 

"After  this  rough  encounter,"  he  says,  "I  took  a  solitary 
walk  ;  and  as  I  thought  on  the  comfortable  home  I  had  left  at 
Tunstall,  with  wife  and  friends,  I  wept ;  but  still  I  felt  my 
heart,  with  respect  to  the  work  of  God,  as  umnoved  as  a 
mountain.     I  knew  I  did  not  labour  in  vain  :   and  however 
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numerous  the  privations  I  endured,  my  soul  was  happy  in  God, 
for  sinners  were  saved,  which  was  the  great  end  for  which  I 
laboured." 

If  a  man  exchanges  a  humble  cottage  for  a  splendid  vicarage, 
and  a  small  salary  for  a  princely  "  living ;"  and  especially  if  he 
is  immoral,  or  a  mere  nominal  Christian,  the  purity  of  his 
motive  for  having  entered  into  holy  orders  is  fairly  open  to 
suspicion.  But  when  a  man  gives  reasonable  evidence  of  his 
piety,  and  makes  sacrifices  by  entering  the  Gospel  ministry ; 
and  when  he  enjoys  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience,  and 
God  gives  him  many  seals  to  his  ministry  and  souls  to  his  hire, 
he  needs  not  care  what  boisterous  women  may  say,  or  wicked 
men  may  do.  The  unbelieving  and  malicious  Jews  stigmatised 
the  Son  of  God  as  Beelzebub,  a  gluttonous  man,  a  wine-bibber, 
a  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners ;  and  if  they  so  treated  the 
Master  of  the  house,  no  marvel  if  their  successors  of  the 
present  generation  abuse  and  vilify  his  servants. 

As  Mr.  Clowes  had  been  absent  from  Tunstall  for  some  time, 
he  began  to  be  anxiously  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  the 
infant  cause  in  that  place.  He,  consequently,  returned  thither, 
and  favoured  the  society  with  a  share  of  his  valuable  services. 
But  his  mind  was  still  bent  on  lengthening  the  cords  as  well  as 
strengthening  the  stakes  of  Zion  :  accordingly,  in  conjunction 
with  James  Nixon  and  Thomas  Wooduorth,  he  opened  several 
fresh  places,  at  which  they  subsequently  formed  societies. 

Once  more  Mr.  Clowes  returned  to  Tunstall,  and  rejoiced  to 
find  the  work  of  God  prospering  through  the  instnimentality 
of  his  faithful  and  devoted  friends. 

On  Good  Friday,  1811,  he  conducted  the  first  lovefeast  at 
Tunstall,  after  his  separation  from  the  Methodist  community, 
in  Mr.  Smith's  kitchen, — the  place  where  he  and  his  friends 
usually  conducted  public  worship.  On  account  of  Mr.  Smith's 
advanced  age  and  consequent  infirmities,  Mr.  James  Steel,  a 
relative  and  the  steward  of  Mr.  Smith,  was  much  with  him  in 
the  house,  and  led  the  family  devotions,  was  supposed  by  some 
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of  the  Methodist  people  to  have  been  present  at  this  lovefeast. 
And  if  the  supposition  had  been  founded  on  truth,  surely 
an  enlightened  Protestant  Church,  claiming  and  exercising  the 
right  of  private  judgment,  would  not  treat  the  offence — if 
offence  it  were — as  an  unpardonable  sin.  However,  for  this 
conjectural  transgression  of  Methodistic  law  Mr.  Steel  was 
visited  with  the  heaviest  penalty  which  that  Church  had  power 
to  inflict — Excommunication  ! 

On  the  groundless  supposition  just  named,  a  charge  was 
preferred  against  Mr.  Steel,  at  a  leaders'  meeting,  on  the  fol- 
lowing Tuesday  evening  ;  and,  although  he  was  not  present  at 
the  lovefeast  in  question,  he  was  expelled  without  a  trial !  So, 
at  least,  says  Mr.  Davison,  the  biographer  of  Mr.  Clowes.  But 
according  to  Mr.  Petty,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Primitive; 
Methodist  Connexion,"  page  45,  the  leaders'  meeting  appa- 
rently shifted  the  ground  of  the  charge  against  Mr.  Steel,  and 
"  expelled  him  from  society  for  having  attended  the  worship  at 
Mr.  Smith's."  But  in  either  case  the  act  of  expulsion  was 
arbitrary  and  cruel. 

The  natural  consequences  of  this  rash  act  were  speedily  felt 
in  the  Methodist  body.  On  the  following  Sunday  morning, 
Mr.  Steel  was  forbidden  to  officiate  as  superintendent  of  the 
Sabbath -school.  He  offered  no  resistance,  nor  attempted  any 
disturbance  ;  but  quietly  withdrew  from  the  premises.  His 
oppressors  had  probably  miscalculated  the  extent  and  power  of 
his  moral  influence,  which  were  much  greater  and  stronger  than 
the  most  violent  agitation.  His  reputation  for  intelligence  ,and 
holiness  had  reached  a  high  standard. 

His  affectionate  admirers  could  not  witness  his  degradation 
without  manifesting  towards  him  some  strong  expressions  of 
sympathy.  On  his  retiring  from  the  school,  "the  majority  of  the 
teachers  and  scholars  followed  him.  He  urged  them  to  return 
to  the  school,  but  they  refused ;  and  resolved  to  remove  to 
some   other   place,    where   they   could   be   favoured  with   his 

fcient  services  without  interruption. 
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"  During  the  week,  Mr.  John  Boden,  a  manufacturer,  having 
a  large  room  unoccupied,  offered  the  use  of  it  for  the  service 
of  Mr.  Steel  and  his  friends.  With  Mr.  Boden's  consent, 
Sabbath-day  preaching  was  also  instituted  in  this  room,  and  the 
infant  cause  flourished.  Mr.  Steel  had  been  a  leader  of  two 
classes,  and  when  he  was  expelled,  most  of  his  members  refused 
to  leave  him,  though  he  strongly  advised  them  to  the  contrary, 
urging  them  to  unite  with  other  classes. 

"After  a  little  deliberation,  both  he  and  they  united  with  the 
infant  society  with  which  Mr.  Clowes  was  connected.  Mr. 
Steel  thus  became  again  intimately  associated  with  his  highly- 
esteemed  friend  ;  and  they  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  many 
sinners  converted  to  God. 

"  Between  Messrs.  H.  and  J.  Bourne  and  J.  Crawfoot  and  W. 
Clowes  there  had  been  a  strong  religious  fellowship  for  a  Tew 
years ;  and  after  they  began  their  home  missionary  operations, 
and  established  separate  societies,  they  frequently  visited  each 
other,  having  the  same  sublime  object  in  view — the  glory  of 
God  and  the  salvation  of  souls.  Their  vigorous  faith  and 
ardent  piety  were  strong  bonds  of  union  between  them,  unseen 
by  the  eye  of  sense,  but  understood  by  those  who  have  spiritual 
discernment ;  and  a  more  regular  and  visible  union  was  now 
about  to  take  place."  * 

*  Petty's  "History  of  the  Primitive  Methodist  Connexion,"  page 
Second  Edition. 
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Origin  of  the  Primitive  Methodist  Connexion  —  Foundership 
Examined — Society  Tickets — "Free  Gospelism"  Tried— Small 
Salaries  of  early  Methodist  Preachers — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clowes' 
Rigid  Frugality — His  Salary  raised  to  Fourteen  Shillings  per 
Week — A  Written  Plan — Slow  Progress  of  Primitive  Me- 
thodism— Official  Invitation  to  Unite  with  the  Methodists — 
Denominational  Title-  "Primitive  Methodists" — The  Adop- 
tion of  this  Title  Vindicated— 1811-1812. 

Ox  the  original  organization  of  the  Primitive  Methodist  com- 
munity, we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  repeating  what  we 
published  in  our  "Jubilee  of  English  Camp -Meetings,"  ten 
years  ago.  Precisely  when  the  Primitive  Methodist  Connexion 
^vas  founded  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  determine.  We  are 
quite  aware  that  this  is  not  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  most 
intelligent  members  of  the  denomination,  who  have  turned 
their  attention  to  the  subject.  Some  of  them  see  no  difficulty 
at  all,  either  in  fixing  the  precise  date  of  its  formation,  or  in 
discovering  who  was  its  founder.  The  date  on  which  they 
generally  fix  is  March,  1810  ;  and  the  founder,  say  they,  was 
Hugh  Bourne.  The  class  of  members  on  which  they  fix  as  the 
original  base  of  the  Connexion,  is  that  which  was  formed  on 
the  above  date,  at  Standley,  in  Staffordshire. 

However  clear  these  points  may  be  to  others,  to  the  Author 

of  this  work  they  are  very  obscure  and  doubtful.     Were  there 

any  fixed  and  acknowledged  authority,  Avhich  points  out  what 

itutes  the  foundation  of  a  religious  community,  we  should 

some  data  on  which  to  base  our  calculations  and  decisions. 

But  we  have  no  such  settled  and  recognised  principles.     Every 
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man  may  therefore  reason  and  decide  for  himself.  This  liberty 
we  freely  allow  to  others  ; — this  liberty  we  claim  for  ourselves. 
Had  the  Standley  Class  been  designedly  established  as  the 
germ  of  a  new  religious  body,  we  might  perhaps  have  regarded 
it  as  the  nucleus  of  the  Primitive  Methodist  Connexion ;  and 
Joseph  Slater,  the  person  by  whom  the  said  class  was  formed, 
as  the  founder  of  the  said  Connexion  ;  but  when  we  arc  told 
that  "  H.  and  J.  Bourne  intended  to  get  this  society  (or  class) 
united  with  the  Burslem  Circuit  of  the  old  (Methodist)  Con- 
nexion,"'"' we  scarcely  see  our  way  clear  to  regard  it  as  the 
visible  base  of  the  Primitive  Methodist  community.  But  if  we 
did,  this  would,  in  our  judgment,  exclude  the  acknowledged 
patriarchs  of  the  Connexion  from  their  foundership. 

The  standard  "  History  of  the  Connexion,"  by  Mr.  Petty, 
Second  Edition,  p.  39,  gives  the  names  of  the  ten  persons  whom 
Joseph  Slater  formed  into  the  Standley  Class.  These  names 
are  :  "  Joseph  Slater,  Mary  Slater,  Elizabeth  Baker,  Susannah 
Bowcroft,  Sarah  Rowcroft,  Palph  Goodwin,  Mary  Goodwin, 
Samuel  Simcox,  Thomas  Redfern,  and  Isaac  Belford."  [Here 
is  no  Hugh  Bourne,  no  James  Bourne,  no  William  Clowes. 

It  is  true  that  on  May  10th,  1810,  Messrs.  H.  and  J. 
Bourne  agreed,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  to  take  charge  of  this 
class  as  a  separate  society,  as  it  could  not  be  incorporated  with 
the  Burslem  Circuit  of  the  Old  (Methodist)  Connexion  on 
satisfactory  terms.  Whether  the  Messrs.  H.  and  J.  Bourne 
united  with  the  Standley  Class  before  they  took  charge  of  it, 
we  are  not  informed  ;  but  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  they  did  not 
belong  to  it  when  it  was  first  led  by  Joseph  Slater. 

From  these  evidences  we  infer,  that  either  the  idea  of  the 
Standley  Class  being  the  base  of  the  Primitive  Methodist  Con- 
nexion must  be  given  up,  or  the  foundership  of  H.  and  J. 
Bourne  be  ignored,  or  at  least  doubted.  To  the  former  we 
have  no  objection ;  to  the  latter  we  eannot  consent.  If  our 
readers  do  not  see  with  our  eyes  we  will  not  censure  them ; 
*  Bourne's  "  History  of  the  Primitive  Methodists." 
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and   if  we  cannot  see  with  theirs,  we  believe  that  they  will 
pardon  the  obliquity  of  our  vision. 

Without  dogmatically  fixing  the  date  of  the  Connexion's 
foundation,  in  opposition  to  the  judgment  of  brethren  whose 
intelligence  and  candour  are  entitled  to  respect,  we  may 
venture  to  affirm  that  tickets,  as  tokens  of  Chui-ch  membership, 
were  first  ordered  to  be  printed  on  May  30th,  1811  :  Mr. 
Francis  Horobin,  of  Ramsor,  generously  offered  to  pay  for  the 
printing  of  them,  should  any  be  provided. 

Mr.  H.  Bourne  mentioned  this  circumstance  to  Mr.  Clowes 
and  other  friends  at  Tunstall,  and  after  some  discussion  on  the 
subject,  it  was  decided  to  accept  Mr.  Horobin's  offer.  The 
tickets  were  dated  May  30th,  1811  ;  and  on  account  of  the 
peculiar  situation  of  the  Connexion,  they  bore  the  following 
passage  of  Scripture  :  "  But  we  desire  to  hear  of  thee  what 
thou  thinkest ;  for  as  concerning  this  sect  we  know  that  every- 
where it  is  spoken  against." 

Previously  to  this  date,  various  classes  were  led  or  super- 
intended by  H.  and  J.   Bourne,  William  Clowes,  and  James 
Steel,  and  existed  in  an  isolated  condition,  unconnected  by  any 
visible  bond  of  unity.     By  the  friendly  arrangements  of  the 
i)g  parties  in  these  religious  movements,  and  the  inti'oduc- 
:ion  of  tickets,  the  separate  societies  were  amalgamated.     To 
ill  the  members  of  the  newly-organised   Church  were  distri- 
mted  identical  tokens  of   Christian  fellowship.       As  several 
streams   converge   towards   each   other  till  they  merge  their 
raters  at  the  point  of  confluence  in  one  river,  so  these  separate 
•lasses,  under  separate  rulers,  gradually  approached  each  other 
ill  their  distinctive  peculiarities  were  lost  in  their  amalga- 
l   nation. 

However  many  classes  were   established,  and   whensoever, 

|    ind  by  whomsoever  they  were  established,  they  did  not  take 

o  themselves,   either   singly   or  unitedly,  the  title  of  "The 

'kimitive  Methodist  Connexion,"  till  February  13th,  1812. 

*   Hiese  views  are  based  on  what  we  find  recorded — First,  in  the 
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Connexional  Deed  Roll,  enrolled  in  the  High  Court  of 
Chancery,  February  10th,  1830,  pp  8,  9  ;  and,  Secondly,  in  the 
"  History  of  the  Primitive  Methodist  Connexion,"  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Petty,  p.  49,  Edit.  1864. 

The  former  document  informs  us  that  after  Messrs.  Hugh 
and  James  Bourne  had  formed  several  congregations  and 
societies  in  1808 — 1810,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1811,  they, 
the  said  Hugh  Bourne  and  James  Bourne,  together  with  the 
said  William  Clowes,  and  one  James  Steel,  since  deceased,  did 
establish  a  congregation,  and  form  a  society  and  classes,  to- 
gether with  other  congregations,  societies,  and  classes,  in  several 
parts  of  England,  were  afterwards  closely  united  and  connected, 
and  the  whole  thereof,  under  the  care  of  the  said  Hugh 
Bourne,  James  Bourne,  William  Clowes,  and  James  Steel, 
were  formed  into  one  general  community  or  connexion,  known 
and  distinguished  by  the  title  or  denomination  of  "  The  Primi 
tive  Methodist  Connexion." 

From  this  united  denominational  testimony,  to  our  mind  the 
evidence  is  satisfactory  that  the  Primitive  Methodist  Connexion 
had  four  legally-acknowledged  founders,  and  that  one  of  them 
was  William  Clowes ;  but  whether  or  not  this  accidental  dis- 
tinction be  awarded  him  by  the  community,  towards  whose 
prosperity  he  contributed  so  largely,  it  will  do  him  neither 
good  nor  harm. 

The  introduction  of  quarterly  tickets  was  a  judicious  step, 
and  productive  of  much  good  in  more  respects  than  one.  The 
periodical  renewal  of  the  tickets  to  the  societies,  by  the  itinerant 
preachers,  drew  them  and  their  flocks  closer  and  closer  to  each 
other,  and  promoted  fraternal  sympathy,  benevolence,  and  co- 
operation. It  afforded  ministers  very  excellent  opportunities 
of  becoming  directly  acquainted  with  the  spiritual  condition  of 
their  charges.  It  led  to  systematical  contributions  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  several  institutions  of  the  Church  which 
leqxured  pecuniary  support. 

For  a  short  time  after  quarterly  tickets  wei'e  introduced  the 
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"Free  Gospel"  system  "was  tried;  but  it  did  not  answer.  It 
was  not  likely  to  answer,  because  it  was  contrary  to  common 
sense  and  the  Bible.  In  every  department  of  labour,  secular 
or  sacred,  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.  Both  Law  and 
Gospel  combine  to  teach,  "  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  that 
treadeth  out  the  corn." 

We  are  rather  surprised  that  such  men  as  Hugh  Bourne  and 
William  Clowes,  who  had  been  trained  in  the  Methodist  com- 
munity to  give  of  their  substance  towai'ds  the  support  of  the 
Gospel,  should  dream  of  receiving  from  the  members  of 
the  society  no  money,  which  Mr.  Clowes  says  was  the  case.  In 
this  respect  the  disciples  were  wiser  than  their  teachers.  They 
had  the  good  sense  to  know,  that  as  ministers  who  gave  them- 
selves entirely  to  the  Word  of  God  and  prayer,  could  not 
command  food,  and  raiment,  and  houses,  and  furniture,  gra- 
tuitously, they  must  of  necessity  be  chargeable  to  the  Church 
for  a  maintenance. 

"  We  soon  found,"  says  Mr.  Clowes,  "  we  were  crossing  the 
wishes  of  the  people ;  for  they  felt  desirous  to  acknowledge 
the  goodness  of  God  by  contributing  to  the  support  of  his 
cause.  To  their  honour  be  it  recorded,  that  they  were  more 
ready  to  give  than  the  ministers  were  to  receive.  It  soon," 
adds  Mi\  Clowes,  "  became  apparent  to  us  all  that  it  was  right 
and  Scriptural  to  accept  the  free-will  offerings  of  the  children 
of  God." 

They  might  have  made  this  discovery  before  the  genei"osity  of 
the  people  suggested  it  to  them  ;  for  they  had  already  acted  on 
the  principle,  if  they  had  not  adopted  any  systematical  form  of 
affording  pecuniary  help  to  the  Church. 

When  James  Crawfoot  devoted  all  his  time  to  the  missionary 
work,  he  was  liberally  assisted  by  Mr.  H.  Bourne.  And,  as 
•e  have  stated  before,  when  Mr.  Clowes  entered  on  the  same 
vocation,  James  Nixon  and  Thomas  Woodnorth  each  contri- 
buted five  shillings  per  week  towards  his  suppoii;.  If  it  were 
right  for  three  individuals  to  sustain  so  large  a  share  of  the 
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pecuniary   burden    of    these  peculiar  missionary   enterprises, 
could  it  be  wrong  to  distribute  the  entire  burden  among  three- 
score or  three  hundred  individuals  ?     We  think  not.     Besides, 
the  scanty  pittance  of  ten  shillings  per  week,  together  with 
other  forms  of  precarious  assistance,  was  insufficient  to  l'aise 
him  and  his  self-denying  wife  above  want.     Under  the  presen 
improved  state  of  the  Connexion,  many  of  our  own  members, 
who  live  in  affluence,  and  many  wealthy  members  of  other 
Churches,  may  think  it  was  a  shame  and  an  indelible  blot  o 
the    Connexion,    that   ever   a  salary   so   parsimonious  as   te: 
shillings  a- week  was  offered  to  any  minister  of  the  Gospel,  am 
especially  to  such  a  minister  as  Mr.  Clowes,  and  he  a  marri 
man  withal. 

"Well,  be  ifc  so  ;  the  Primitive  Methodists  are  not  the  only 
religious  body  that  salaried  their  ministers,  in  the  beginning,  at 
the  semi-starving  point,  thinking,  no  doubt,  with  good  reason, 
that  they  could  more  honourably  and  agreeably  raise  the  salaries 
than  lower  them. 

From  the  "  Life  of  Mr.  J.  Wesley,"  by  Dr.  Coke  and  Henry 
Moore,  we  learn  that  the  salary  of  each  Methodist  preacher,  in 
former  days,  was  £12  per  annum  for  himself;  the  same  for  his 
wife  ;  and,  if  wanted,  £4  for  each  of  his  children  till  they  were 
able  to  support  themselves ;  he  being  allowed  food  for  his  horse 
and  himself  wherever  he  went. 

But  the  difficiilty  of  a  married  couple  subsisting  comfortably 
on  ten  shillings  per  week  would  be  greater  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clowes  than  it  would  be  to  persons  in  ordinary  circumstances. 
His  social  position  and  religious  connections  were  peculiar. 

To  use  his  own  terms,  "  They  had  many  comers  and  goers." 
Nor  were  they  all  of  Mr.  Bourne's  disposition,  who,  as  We 
have  seen  in  a  former  part  of  this  memoir,  steadfastly  declined 
the  hospitalities  of  Mr.  Clowes.  Many,  doubtless,  felt  it  mort 
convenient  or  polite  to  accept  than  to  waive  a  generous  invita- 
tion. And  to  make  others  comfortable,  to  maintain  hospitality, 
and  to  keep  out  of  debt,  Mr.  Clowes  and  his  good  helpmate 
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ractised  rigid  self-denial.  They  confined  themselves  to  a  diet, 
n  which  many  a  labouring  man  and  his  family  would  consider  it 
.  hardship  to  subsist.  For  the  generous  and  laudable  purposes 
:ist  specified,  Mr.  C.  says,  "  We  used  coarse  food,  dining,  when 
iy  ourselves,  on  a  little  suet  and  potatoes,  or  a  piece  of  bread 
nd  a  drink  of  water."  But,  severe  as  this  tax  was  on  even  a 
.Dmperate  appetite,  it  was  not  sufficient  to  equalize  their  expen- 
diture with  their  income.  To  relieve  the  pressure  that  was 
i  pon  them,  they  levied  another  rate  on  their  domestic  comfort  : 
I  As  we  found,"  says  Mr.  Clowes,  "  our  expenditure  still  to 
'xceed  our  income,  we  sold  the  feather  bed  we  slept  on ;  for  it 
kas  a  maxim  with  us,  to  which  we  rigidly  adhered,  never  to  go 
lto  debt  without  a  possibility  of  paying  that  debt.  My  pro- 
eedings,  however,  in  the  instances  of  self-denial  which  I  have 
itated,  were  unknown  to  my  Christian  friends  and  coadjutors 
,1  the  infancy  of  Primitive  Methodism.  It  was  enough  for  me 
'd  know  that  God  knew  all  my  conduct,  and  the  motives  that 
iifluenced  it  in  every  particular  movement." 
!  Similar  privations  and  hardships  were  patiently  endured  by 
uiny  of  our  brethren  and  fathers  in  the  ministry,  during  the 
jrst  quarter  of  a  century  of  our  denominational  existence. 
iLippily  the  temporal  comfort  of  our  ministry  of  late  years  has 
Wfttly  improved  ;  and  we  earnestly  pray  that  the  internal 
lory  of  the  Connexion  may  keep  pace  with  its  external 
Ivancement. 

W  ith  a  view  to  promote  the  more  efficient  government  and 
pnsolidation  of  the  thriving  community,  a  business  meeting 
'as  convened  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Steel,  on  or  about  July  26th, 
811.  By  this  assembly  it  was  resolved  that  the  two  itinerant 
teachers,  James  Crawfoot  and  William  Clowes,  should  be  sup- 
orted  on  the  apostolic  principle,  namely,  by  the  voluntary 
imtributions  of  the  Churches  and  congregations  to  whom  they 
liuistered  in  holy  things.  Their  salaries  wei-e  fixed  at  fourteen 
ullings  a -week, — a  Bum  not  sufficient  to  afford  a  comfortable 
laintenance  and  an  appearance  befitting  the  ministers  of  re- 

o 
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ligion.  The  term  Circuit  then  included  the  entire  Connexion. 
Mr.  Steel  was  elected  Circuit  Steward :  he  was,  consequently, 
the  first  person  who  was  honoured  with  this  official  title  in  the 
Primitive  Methodist  Connexion.  Prayer  was  offered  to  God 
for  his  special  blessing  to  rest  on  these  new  regulations  and  the 
feeble  community  for  whose  edification  they  were  provided 

"  A  written  preachers'  plan,"  says  Mr.  Clowes,  "  was  pre 
pared,  and  commenced  June  2nd,  l&ll.     It  contained  a  list 
fifteen  preachers,  and  about  eight  places  at  which  they  con- 
ducted religious  worship.     The  second  plan,  which  commeno 
in  September  of  the  same  year,  contained  a  list  of  two  travellin 
preachers,  fifteen  local  preachers,  and  seventeen  places  at  which 
they  held  Divine  service." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  from  June  27th,  1808,  when  H. 
Bourne  was  harshly  excommunicated  from  the  Methodist  Con- 
nexion, to  July,  1811,  the  number  of  members  in  the  Primitive 
Methodist  Connexion  was  estimated  at  only  two  hundred — a 
number  surprisingly  small,  when  we  consider  from  what  con- 
ditions and  relations  they  had  been  drawn,  and  the  agencies 
employed  in  bringing  them  into  fellowship  with  the  newly- 
formed  society. 

It  ought,  however,  in  fairness  to  the  chief  actors  in  this 
religious  movement,  to  be  remembered  that  they  were  not 
seceders  from  the  Methodist  body.  They  did  not  voluntarily 
withdraw  from  that  community,  although  they  witnessed  certain 
things  within  her  hierarchical  pale  which  they  did  not  and 
could  not  approve.  They  were  forcibly  put  out  of  the  Church 
with  characters  unstained;  and  when  they  were  so  treated 
by  the  Methodist  Church,  they  did  not  agitate  and  beat  up 
for  recruits  from  that  society.  They  pursued  their  course 
in  peace  ;  they  did  more  than  this  —  they  advised  parties 
dissatisfied  with  Methodistic  rule  to  remain  with  that  body 
and  counselled  their  own  converts  also  to  unite  with  them 
These  facts  sufficiently  account  for  the  tardy  progress  of  Primi- 
tive Methodism  in  its  infancy. 
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At  the  quarterly  meeting,  held  February  13th,  1812,  the 
Connexion  was  in  a  condition  to  report  peaceful  progress.  The 
number  of  preachers  had  risen  to  twenty-three,  and  the  preach- 
I  ing  places  to  thirty-four ;  and  as  written  plans  involved  con- 
•ble  trouble  in  getting  them  up,  and  inconvenience  in 
working  them,  it  was  prudently  decided  to  print  them  in 
future. 

By  this  time  the  leading  officials  among  the  Methodists 
began  to  cherish  a  stronger  desire  to  bring  about  a  union 
between  themselves  and  the  recently-formed  Connexion,  than  to 
widen  the  breach  between  them. 

"  Our  old  friends,  the  Methodists,"  says  Mr.  Clowes,  "  having 
got  fresh  preachers  in  the  Burslem  Circuit,  they,  together  with 
the  stewards  and  other  officials,  sent  us  a  letter,  the  purport  of 
which  was  an  invitation  to  return  to  the  (Methodist)  Connexion, 
assigning  as  a  reason  (for  the  desired  union),  that  it  would  be 
for  the  glory  of  God,"  <fec. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  here  that,  although  the  aggregate 
1  number  of  members  in  the  newly-formed  community  amounted 
to  a  mere  handful,  all  of  whom  could  have  been  packed  in  a 
good-sized  farmer's  kitchen,  yet  several  of  them  never  were 
in  Church-fellowship  with  the  Methodist  Connexion.  To  these, 
of  course,  the  expression,  "  Return  to  the  (Methodist)  Con- 
nexion," could  not  apply ;  although  it  applied  with  propriety 
to  the  chiefs  of  our  infant  community. 

The  contents  of  this  letter  were  carefully  discussed  by  a 
quarterly  meeting,  and  the  majority  were  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  l>est  to  respectfully  decline  the  invitation,  and  remain 
as  they  were, — a  sepai-ate  society  ;  but  the  final  decision  on  the 
said  letter  was  postponed  till  the  ensuing  quarterly  meeting. 
In  the  meantime  prayer  was  offered  to  God  for  his  guidance, 
and  the  two  itinerant  preachers  were  desired  to  ascertain  the 
views  of  the  societies  on  the  subject  of  the  Methodistic  epistle. 
At  the  May  quarterly  meeting  the  subject  of  uniting  with  the 
->dist   l>ody   was   again    introduced ;    when    Mr.   Clowes 
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informed  the  board  that  he  had  submitted  the  question  to  the 
several  societies,  and  that  none  of  them  were  disposed  to  unite 
with  the  Methodist  Connexion.  After  the  subject  had  been 
thoroughly  and  carefully  debated,  the  assembly  unanimously 
decided  that  they  would  reply  to  the  letter  in  the  negative, 
and  retain  their  present  position. 

Thus  terminated  the  amicable  attempt  which  was  made  to 
re-unite  parties  which  had  been  rudely  torn  asunder.  This 
attempt,  although  unsuccessful,  was  not  altogether  in  vain :  it 
helped  to  diminish,  if  not  to  annihilate,  the  unfriendly  feeling 
which,  up  to  that  moment,  had  existed  between  the  Methodists 
and  the  new  community. 

At  the  February  meeting,  already  referred  to,  another 
decision  was  come  to,  which  very  materially  affected  the  entire 
denomination.  The  new  religious  organization,  whose  principal 
leaders  were  Messrs.  Hugh  Bourne,  James  Bourne,  William 
Clowes,  and  James  Steel,  was  officially  designated  "  The  Primi 
tive  Methodist  Connexion."  Unfortunately,  the  adoption  of 
tliis  denominational  name  or  title  has  been  the  innocent  occa- 
sion of  no  small  degree  of  unfriendly  feeling  and  angry 
controversy. 

It  has  often  been  argued  in  a  syllogistic  form  that  Primitive 
means  first,  original ;  but  that  we,  as  a  Christian  community, 
are  not  the  first,  or  original  Methodists ;  and,  therefore,  we 
have  no  logical  and  just  claim  to  the  title  in  question. 

Our  reply  is, — First,  We  admit  that  we  are  not  the  original 
Methodists.  There  was  a  Methodistic  party  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  two  hundred  years  ago.  There  were  Methodists  at 
Oxford,  headed  by  the  Rev.  John  Wesley,  about  one  hundred 
and  forty  years  ago  ;  and  Calvinist  Methodists,  raised  up  by  the 
Rev.  G.  Whitefield,  about  the  same  date.  Whereas  we,  as  a 
religious  people,  have  existed  little  more  than  half  a  century ; 
we  cannot,  therefore,  be  Primitive  Methodists  in  the  order  of 
time.  But  this  we  never  professed  to  be.  In  this  particular, 
we   frankly   yield  to  the  Papal,   Oxford  and  Oalvinistic  Me- 
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thodists.  But,  Secondly,  The  term  Primitive  does  not  exclusively 
signify  first,  original.  It  also  signifies,  according  to  the  original 
rule,  conformity  to  antiquity.  In  this  sense,  Malachi  speaks  of 
John  the  Baptist  by  the  name  of  Elijah,  because  he  should 
appear  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  that  great  prophetical  reformer. 
And  in  this  sense,  we  presume,  the  founder's  of  our  community 
applied  the  term  Primitive  to  the  religious  organization  which 
they  had  instrumentally  formed.  Of  their  legal  and  moral 
right  to  do  this  thing  we  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 
On  the  5th  February,  1830,  in  the  reign  of  George  IV.,  the 
Deed  Poll  of  the  body,  under  the  name  of  "The  Primitive 
Methodist  Connexion,"  was  enrolled  in  the  High  Court  of 
Chancery.  In  the  use  of  our  legal  title  we  have  no  wish  to 
wound  the  feelings  of  any  senior  Methodist  people.  We  hope, 
too,  that  they  will  refrain  from  applying  to  us,  as  a  Christian 
body,  offensive  epithets  which  never  belonged  to  us,  although 
sometimes  used  by  us  for  the  sake  of  making  ourselves  intel- 
ligible to  ill-informed  parties ;  and  which  ought  among 
Christians  and  polite  people  to  drop  into  oblivion.  But 
whether  this  social  right  be  conceded  to  us  or  not,  let  us  learn 
to  call  Christian  communities,  as  well  as  individuals,  by  their 
proper  names. 

The  Bev.  Henry  Moore,  Methodist  minister,  is  stated  to  have 
had  an  interview  with  a  young  preacher  of  the  Primitive 
Methodist  community ;  and,  on  inquiring  to  what  religious 
body  he  belonged,  Mr.  Moore  received  for  reply,  "The  Primitive 
Methodists." 

"  Primitive  Methodists,"  exclaimed  the  hoary  veteran,  who 
had  toiled  through  the  greater  part  of  a  century — looking  at 
the  youth  with  one  of  his  searching  glances — "  a  Primitive 
Methodist]     Pray,  what  do  you  call  me  then1?" 

What  "  the  youth"  said  to  this  we  are  not  informed ;  but 
he  might  have  respectfully  and  pertinently  answered,  Sir,  I 
call  you  by  yoirr  proper  legal  title — not  a  Primitive  ,JMethc 
but  a  Methodist,  J£&*+t_  ***~cUn^  Jxrxrcj  tHCoJi  i 
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By  this  time  the  recently  organized  Connexion  assume 
something  like  a  regular  form,  -with  an  exchequer  to  meet  the 
pecuniary  demands  of  the  body.  These  circumstances  were 
pregnant  with  encouragement  to  those  persons  whose  office  it 
was  to  steer  the  newly-launched  vessel,  and  were  calculated 
to  inspire  them  with  more  sanguine  expectations  than  the 
previous  condition  of  the  denomination  warranted  them  to 
cherish. 


CHAPTER   XI. 

Undertakes  another  Missionary  Excursion — Is  very  popular  and 
useful — Work  of  God  at  Rocester — Responses  of  the  people 
during  preaching  — A  woman  checks  them,  which  Clowes 
approves — Success  at  several  other  places — Letter  from  Mr. 
Brundred  to  Mr.  Clowes — Untimely  end  of  persecutors — The 
"Work  of  God  advances — A  young  lady  cuts  off  her  curls — 
The  quality  and  pattern  of  clothing  proper  for  Christians  not 
prescribed  in  the  Bible — Dress  not  a  tiling  altogether  indif- 
ferent— An  aged  Churchman  repeats  prayers  from  memory — 
Within  eight  days  he  is  discovered  by  Mr.  C.  drowned  in  a 
brook — Mr.  C.  falls  into  a  train  of  profound  and  solemn 
thought — Agonizing  prayer — Overflowing  joy — 1812. 

Under  the  auspicious  conditions  just  noticed,  Mr.  Clowes 
undertook  another  missionary  excursion  to  Ranisor  and  its 
vicinity. 

At  the  house  of  Mr.  F.  Horobin  he  held  a  powerful  religious 
service.  It  was  a  season  memorable  for  good.  The  fruit  of 
that  day's  toil  was  seen  after  many  days.  The  precious  seed, 
sown  in  good  and  honest  hearts,  produced  first  the  blade,  then 
the  ear,  and  finally  the  full  corn  in  the  ear. 

In  his  somewhat  erratic  labours,  Mr.  C.  did  not  confine  him- 
self to  any  stereotyped  method,  nor  to  any  fixed  place.  He 
preached  from  house  to  house  as  Providence  opened  his  way, 
and  as  one  sphere  of  usefulness  after  another  came  within  the 
range  of  his  spiritual  vision.  The  harvest  around  him  was 
great :  the  labourers  were  few.  He  could  not  respond  to  every 
call  for  help  j  but  he  was  willing  to  do  what  he  could,  and  to 
do  what  he  found  to  do  with  his  might. 
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As  yet,  but  few  chapels  were  placed  at  his    service.     H 
usually  conducted   public   worship   on  premises  belonging   to 
private  individuals.     And  he  often  felt  the  dwellings  of  Jacob, 
as  well  as  the  gates  of  Zion,  to  be  the  house  of  God  and  the 
gate  of  heaven. 

"  "We  found,"  he  says,  "  the  houses  of  Brothers  Creitchley 
and  Buxton  very  convenient.  In  the  latter  five  souls  were 
converted  to  God."  Within  its  hallowed  walls  he  conducted 
a  lovefeast,  which  commenced  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon.  It  was  a  refreshing  time  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord. 

By  discerning  men,  the  popularity  of  the  preacher  could  not 
possibly  escape  unnoticed.  "Without  constant  vigilance  and 
circumspection,  the  elevation  to  which  his  admirers  had  raised 
him  might  have  turned  him  giddy  and  occasioned  his  fall. 
With  these  cogitations  revolving  in  his  mind,  Francis  Draycott, 
a  local  preacher,  prayed  that  the  Lord  would  keep  him  humble, 
and  save  him  from  thinking  too  highly  of  himself.  At  such  a 
prayer  a  pharisaical  demagogue  would  have  taken  offence,  and, 
in  some  form  or  other,  vented  his  resentment  on  the  offender. 
Some,  we  fear,  for  the  sake  of  appearing  meek  and  lowly  in 
heart,  pray  that  they  may 


' '  Be  little  and  unknown  - 

Loved  and  prized  by  God  alone  ;" 


while  their  hearts  are  ambitious  to  occupy  the  highest  seats  in 
the  synagogue.  But  Mr.  Clowes  loved  mercy,  did  justly,  and 
walked  humbly  with  his  God,  and  therefore  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged the  prayer  of  his  friend. 

"  I  felt  thankful,  he  says,"  "  for  the  sentiment  of  the  prayer, 
and  responded  to  it  from  my  heart, — Amen  and  Amen.  I  was 
aware  that  God  resisteth  the  proud,  and  giveth  grace  to  the 
humble,  and  that  the  devil's  object  is  to  inflate  the  hearts  of 
preachers  of  the  Gospel  with  spiritual  pride.  Alas  !  how  many 
have  been  thus  deceived,  and  have  said  to  their  brethren  and 
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fellow-labourers  respectively,  '  Stand  thou  by,  for  I  am  holier 
than  thou.'  " 

From  Ramsor  Mr.  C.  passed  on  to  Wootton,  a  small  village, 
and  visited  and  prayed  with  nearly  all  the  families  in  the  place. 
A  Mr.  Joseph  Salt  gave  the  preacher  a  kind  and  hearty  recep- 
tion, and  he,  with  his  wife,  were  richly  rewarded  for  their 
seasonable  hospitality.  They  were  both  converted  to  God,  and 
made  happy  in  his  pardoning  love. 

From  "Wootton  Mr.  C.  went  to  Alton,  and  proclaimed  the 
Gospel  to  the  people.  God  magnified  his  word,  sinners  were 
awakened,  and  places  of  worship,  which  had  been  wilfully 
neglected,  were  crowded  with  attentive  hearers. 

In  the  house  of  another  friend,  whose  name  was  Walker, 
preaching  was  established,  and  resulted  in  much  good.  Mr.  W. 
himself,  and  many  of  his  neighbours,  found  the  pearl  of  great 
price. 

It  is  worthy  of  being  recorded  here  that  whenever  Mi\  Clowes 
entered  this  village  he  experienced  unusual  depression  of  mind, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Gospel  generally  prevailed  against 
all  opposing  elements,  and  was  mighty  through  God  to  the 
pulling  down  of  the  strongholds  of  sin  and  Satan.  Strange 
phenomena  accompanied  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel.  The 
people  fell  to  the  ground  under  conviction  for  sin,  and  seemed 
to  be  violently  agonized  ;  but  when  they  were  enabled  to  believe 
in  Christ  to  the  saving  of  their  souls,  they  manifested  the 
strongest  emotions  of  joy,  and  praised  God  aloud. 

Almost  every  day  some  new  incident  turned  up  which 
required  the  exercise  of  the  missionary's  discernment  and 
prudence.  Under  his  ministry  and  that  of  his  coadjutors  the 
work  of  God  broke  out  at  Rocester,  and  prevailed  mightily. 
But  some  of  the  good  people  adopted  the  objectionable  habit  of 
frequently  responding  to  the  preacher  while  he  was  delivering 
his  sermon.  This  practice,  while  it  was  a  breach  of  that  rever- 
ence and  oi*der  which  ought  ever  to  characterize  the  worship  of 
God,  tended  to  bewilder  both  preacher  and  hearers,  and  thus  to 
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interfere  injuriously  with  the  free  operation  of  their  devotioi 
exercises,  and  to  check  the  progress  of  intelligent  and  sober 
piety.  But  how  can  the  evil  best  be  remedied  ?  How  are 
earnest,  sincere  minds  to  be  corrected  so  as  not  to  wound  or 
injure  them?  If  tares  are  to  be  tolerated  among  the  wheat, 
lest  the  removal  of  the  weeds  should  damage  the  precious 
plants,  ought  we  not  to  be  cautious  how  and  when  we  adminis- 
ter our  corrections  to  erring  brethren,  lest  we  do  them  more 
harm  than  good  1 

Happily,  in  the  case  under  consideration,  the  frank  common 
sense  of  a  woman  came  to  the  timely  aid  of  the  preacher.  As 
Mr.  Clowes  was  holding  forth  the  "Word  of  Life,  the  disorderly 
man's  frequent  responses  annoyed  a  woman  who  was  commendably 
anxious  to  hear,  and,  yielding  to  the  impulse  of  her  mind, 
she  abruptly  rebuked  him  for  his  inconsideration.  "Hold  yoi 
tongue,  man,"  she  exclaimed,  "  we  want  to  hear  the  preacher  !': 
The  admonition  took  effect.  The  man  was  silent,  and  the 
thoughtless  habit  was  cured.  Mr.  Clowes  felt  greatly  relieve 
on  this  delicate  point.  "  I  thought,"  he  says,  "  that  is  well 
done  ;  that  is  just  what  we  wanted."  Sanguine  and  impulsive 
as  Mr.  Clowes  was  himself,  he  had  more  sense  and  grace  than 
to  encourage  a  spirit  of  irreverence  in  any  of  his  fellow- 
worshippers. 

About  the  same  time  several  other  places  were  successfully 
visited  by  Mr.  Clowes  and  his  co-labourers  in  the  kingdom  of 
Christ.  At  Kingsley  a  person  named  Joseph  Biddulph, 
Froghall,  heard  Mr.  C.  preach,  and  obtained  salvation.  He 
then  invited  Mr.  C.  to  preach  at  his  house.  The  invitation 
was  accepted.  The  house  was  large,  and  at  the  time  appointed 
for  the  preaching  it  was  crowded  with  people ;  and  "  the 
season/'^says  Clowes,  "  will  never  be  forgotten  by  the  people 
assembled  on  that  occasion."  On  several  particulars  associated 
with  Mr.  Clowes'missionary  movements,  Mr.  Thomas  Brundred 
wrote  him  the  following  letter : — 
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"Dear  Brother  Clowes, — 

"  I  write  you  a  few  lines  for  the  purpose  of  giving  you  an 
account  of  the  footsteps  of  Divine  Providence  in  my  neighbour- 
hood. The  first  time  I  attended  your  ministry  was  at  Kingsley, 
before  the  Primitive  Methodist  Connexion  was  formed.  Our 
respected  friend,  Joseph  Biddulph,  was  converted  to  God  under 
your  sermon  at  that  place,  and  when  he  invited  you  to  preach 
in  his  house  at  the  top  of  the  plain,  the  matter  produced  a  vast 
deal  of  excitement.  I  had  been  convinced  of  sin  about  six 
weeks  before  that  period  under  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Sargeant, 
and  from  the  report  I  had  heard  of  you  I  was  very  desirous  to 
hear  you.  I  accordingly  went  to  the  preaching  at  friend  Bid- 
dulph's.  Your  text  was  Rev.  xxii.  1 7,  an  invitation  to  drink 
of  the  Water  of  Life.  I  was  thirsty,  and  was  induced  by  faith, 
to  drink  freely.  God  that  night  washed  all  my  sins  away,  and 
his  love  was  shed  abroad  in  my  heart.  And  such  a  fire  was 
lighted  up  in  my  soul  that  awakened  all  my  powers  to  attempt 
doing  all  the  good  I  possibly  could.  I  therefore  took  a  house 
for  the  purpose  of  having  preaching  in  it,  and  in  it  you  after- 
wards preached,  I  wish  to  call  to  your  recollection  that  Friday 
evening  when  you,  with  Joseph  Biddulph,  got  into  my  house 
undiscovered,  and  when  Mr.  Sargeant  was  preaching,  After  he 
had  concluded  he  called  for  some  one  to  pray,  when  you  broke 
forth  with  a  power  and  glory  I  shall  never  forget.  Sinners 
cried  out  and  believers  rejoiced.  But  a  certain  farmer  who  was 
present  was  so  strangely  infatuated  as  to  conclude  that  you 
were  possessed  by  the  devil,  and  resolved  'to  do  you  some 
bodily  injury  '  if  you  went  there  again.  He  afterwards  ruptured 
a  blood  vessel  and  died  instantly.  At  that  time  John  Buxton, 
senior,  and  John  Buxton,  junior,  with  myself,  began  to  preach. 
Persecution  began  to  rage  and  gather  strength.  J.  Buxton, 
senior,  went  to  preach  at  a  small  village  near  Proghall,  and  a 
Mr.  B.,  who  kept  a  large  bull,  ordered  his  man  to  unloose  the 
animal  and  turn  him  into  the  congregation.  The  man  made 
three  attempts,  but  failed.     While  exerting  himself  with  all 
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his  might  the  bull  turned  on  him,  and  to  escape  he  had  to  run 
with  all  speed.  A  few  days  after  this  circumstance,  the  man 
was  seized  with  a  violent  distemper  which  terminated  his  life  ', 
and  his  master  committed  suicide." 

What  connexion  the  miserable  and  untimely  death  of  these 
enemies  of  God  and  man  had  with  their  violent  persecution  of 
good  and  peaceful  people  we  pretend  not  to  determine.  Some 
of  our  readers  probably  will  regard  these  occurrences  as  purely 
accidental,  and  attributable  to  physical  causes.  We  are  inclined 
to  interpret  them  as  judicial  visitations  from  God  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  his  people  and  a  warning  to  intolerant  persecutors. 

In  other  places  the  work  of  God  continued  to  advance.  At 
Great  Gate,  near  Alton,  a  Mr.  Byatt,  farmer,  and  his  wife, 
found  the  salvation  of  God.  Mr.  Clowes  accepted  an  invitation 
to  preach  in  their  house,  when  their  daughter  was  converted 
under  his  awakening  and  efficient  ministry.  Mr.  0.  thought 
that  his  new  convert,  like  most  of  her  sex  and  age,  was  too 
fond  of  dress  and  show.  He,  perhaps,  erred  a  little  in  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  attached  an  importance  to  certain  styles 
of  dress  and  personal  ornaments,  not  to  be  found  in  the  Bible. 
However,  in  the  case  before  us,  he  had  a  duty  to  perform.  In 
his  judgment  the  type  of  the  young  woman's  dress  was  required 
by  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  character  of  the  times  to  be 
remodelled.  He  spoke  to  her  seriously  on  the  subject  of  sacri- 
ficing her  curls  and  becoming  plain  in  her  apparel,  as  a  Christian 
ought  to  be.  He  went  much  farther  than  this ;  he  told  her 
that  if  she  were  to  retire  and  lay  the  matter  before  God  she 
would  receive  a  correct  impression  how  to  act  in  that  particular 
matter.  The  young  person  was  very  meek  and  docile,  as  neAv 
converts  frequently  are.  She  did  retire  to  consult  God  respect- 
ing how  she  should  dress  and  wear  the  beautiful  covering  which 
he  had  given  her  for  her  head.  And  "  when  she  came  down 
stairs,"  says  Mr.  C,  "  she  had  stripped  off  her  curls,  and  was 
attired  as  a  Christian  professor  ought  to  be." 
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We  do  not  forget  that  the  Bible  requires  females  to  adorn 
themselves  with  modest  apparel,  as  becometh  women  professing 
godliness.  In  apostolic  times  cei'tain  modes  of  female  attire 
were  indicative  of  a  lax  morality,  and  for  this  reason,  were 
there  no  other  reason,  such  like  modes  of  dress  ought  to  be 
scrupulously  avoided.  In  reference  to  certain  idolatrous  prac- 
tices St.  Paul  teaches  that  an  idol  is  nothing  in  the  world.  It 
is  not  a  living,  conscious  being,  but  a  lump  of  inert,  unconscious 
matter.  Consequently  food  offered  in  sacrifice  to  such  a  sense- 
less and  helpless  object  is  neither  better  nor  worse,  neither 
more  nor  less  sacred,  on  account  of  its  having  been  offered  in 
sacrifice  by  some  stupid  form  of  superstition.  Nevertheless, 
the  apostle  asserts  that  were  he  to  partake  of  food  so  offered  in 
an  idol's  temple,  it  might  be  the  occasion  of  an  ignorant  person's 
falling  into  sin,  and  rather  than  do  this  he  would  eat  no  flesh 
while  the  world  standeth. 

On  a  kindred  principle  the  primitive  Christian  women  were 
required  to  forego  the  abstract  right  to  wear  certain  descriptions 
of  dress  and  ornaments,  which  were  ordinary  badges  of  female 
immodesty.  But  the  Scriptures,  while  they  plainly  condemn 
vanity  and  extravagance  in  dress,  they  nowhere  furnish  in  detail 
the  quality  and  patterns  of  articles  of  clothing  to  be  worn  by 
the  household  of  faith.  General  rules  are  given,  which  are 
obligatory  on  the  followers  of  Christ.  For  particulars  each 
disciple  is  at  liberty  to  use  his  own  discretion.  In  the  earl}' 
years  of  Primitive  Methodism  vast  importance  was  attached  to 
the  quality,  colour,  and  more  especially  to  the  shape  of  our 
garments.  On  the  last  two  points  stringent  laws,  both  common 
and  statute,  were  enacted,  and  often  pressed  with  fanatical 
severity.  In  itinerant  preachers  coloured  small  clothes,  broad 
brimmed  hats,  single  breasted  coats  and  waistcoats  made  after  a 
certain  fashion  ;  and  in  females  tight-fitting  dresses,  caps  closely 
encasing  the  head,  monstrously  large  bonnets,  and  short  hair, 
although  at  variance  with  the  Bible,  were  generally  and  greatly 
admired  as  propitious  tokens  of  superior  wisdom  and  holiness. 
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Let  no  one  suppose  we  regard  dress  as  a  thing  indifferent. 
It  is  not  an  indifferent  thing.  It  is  an  important  thing,  inas- 
much as  it  materially  helps  to  form  our  moral  character.  You 
will  rarely,  if  ever,  find  that  persons  who  are  passionately  fond 
of  dress  are  eminent  for  piety.  Should  any  one  desire  to  know 
the  mind  of  God  on  this  subject,  let  him  not  ask  for  some 
special  impression  or  revelation  to  guide  him,  but  let  him  search 
the  Scriptures,  pray  for  a  discriminating  spirit,  and  for  grace  to 
carry  out  his  truthful  convictions.  In  the  Primitive  Methodist 
Connexion  the  doting  attachment  to  plain  and  eccentric  modes 
of  dress  which  characterised  many  of  ovir  people  in  former 
years  has,  as  might  have  been  naturally  anticipated,  experienced 
a  strong  reaction,  so  that  our  primitive  simplicity  and  oddities 
are  now  succeeded,  in  numerous  instances,  by  outlandish  foppery 
and  parade.     Propriety  is  placed  between  these  two  extremes. 

In  his  frequent  pastoral  visits  Mr.  Clowes  often  met  with 
cases  of  ignorance  and  sin  which  were  calculated  to  excite  the 
mingled  emotions  of  pity  and  astonishment.  On  one  occasion 
he  found  an  aged  couple,  and  kindly  invited  them  to  go  and 
hear  him  preach.  The  venerable  man  said  he  was  a  Church- 
man, and  that  he  could  repeat  the  Church  prayers  without  the 
Prayer-book,  and  forthwith  began  to  recite  them  as  a  proof  of 
the  correctness  of  his  assertion.  Mr.  C.  admitted  that  his  ability 
to  repeat  prayers  from  memory  was  very  well,  so  far  as  it  went, 
but  that  except  a  man  be  bom  again,  devout  recitals  could  not 
save  him.  He  then  engaged  in  prayer  with  them ;  and  when 
he  arose  from  his  knees  the  orthodox  Churchman,  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  heart,  said  to  his  wife,  "  Mary,  give  him  a 
shilling  :  he's  prayed  well." 

Mr.  C.  informed  him  that  he  did  not  pray  for  money,  and 
again  uurged  him  to  attend  the  evening  service.  "  No,"  he 
replied,  "  but  Mary  may  go,  and  I  will  go  another  time." 

Mr.  C.  pressed  his  invitation,  and  urged  as  an  argument  for 
his  accepting  the  present  invitation  that  before  he  came  that 
way  again  his  aged  friend  might  be  in  eternity.     And  so  it 
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came  to  pass.  Only  one  week  afterwards  Mr.  C.  was  crossing  a 
brook  when  his  attention  was  arrested  by  a  walking-stick,  and 
turning  round  he  discovered  the  dead  body  of  a  man  in  the 
stream.  Mr.  C.  hastened  to  a  farm-house  to  report  what  he 
Lid  seen.  And  when  the  corpse  was  drawn  out  of  the  water 
one  of  the  persons  present  exclaimed,  "It  is  old  Ned  Carter, 
of  liodsley  " — the  same  aged  man  who,  only  seven  days  previ- 
ously, had  been  so  urgently  invited,  but  invited  in  vain,  to  hear 
Mr.  C.  preach.  The  poor  man  had  been  at  Cheadle  wake,  and 
while  returning  home  he  met  with  his  untimely  end.  How 
wise  it  is  to  redeem  the  time,  and  to  be  always  ready  for  our 
change ;  for  in  such  an  hour  as  we  think  not  the  Son  of  Man 
cometh. 

As  Mr.  Clowes  steadily  persevered  in  the  discharge  of  his 
missionary  obligations,  every  day  enlarged  the  stock  of  his 
ministerial  experience,  and  fanned  the  flame  of  his  sanctified 
zeal.  At  times  his  sympathy  for  perishing  souls  was  intense. 
For  their  salvation  he  wept  and  prayed  till  he  was  in  an  agony. 
On  one  of  his  missionary  tours  in  Cheshire,  a  day's  journey  on 
foot  of  twenty-four  miles  lay  before  him.  This  laborious  but 
quiet  mode  of  travelling  afforded  him  leisure  to  pursue  his 
thoughts  with  but  little  interruption  in  any  direction  which  he 
preferred.  In  what  channels  did  the  good  man  will  his  cogita- 
tions to  flow?  Did  he  decide  to  exercise  his  thoughts  on 
ministerial  ease,  honour,  influence,  and  emoluments?  No. 
These  topics  Avere  too  earthly,  sensual,  and  grovelling  for  his 
holy  and  lofty  aspirations.  The  mind  that  was  in  Christ  was 
also  in  him.  "  I  fell,"  he  says,  "  into  a  profound  meditation  on 
the  fall  of  man,  his  departure  from  original  holiness,  the  depth 
of  iniquity  into  which  sin  had  sunk  him,  and  the  impossibility 
of  any  power  but  that  of  God  to  restore  him.  These  reflections 
I  pui*sued  till  I  was  brought  into  great  sorrow  and  distress  of 
soul.  I  felt  the  travail  in  birth,  and  experienced  an  internal 
agony  on  account  of  the  millions  of  souls  on  the  earth  who 
were  posting  on  the  way  of  death,  whose  steps  take  hold  on 
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hell.  I  wept  much,  and  longed  for  some  convenient  spot  on 
the  road  where  I  could  give  vent  to  my  burdened  soul  in  prayer. 
In  a  short  time  I  arrived  on  a  forest,  and  then  I  gave  way  to 

my  feelings,  and  poured  out  my  soul I  thought 

the  agony  into  which  I  was  thrown  would  terminate  my  life." 
This  sharp  mental  conflict,  however,  was  but  momentary.  Over- 
whelming distress  was  speedily  succeeded  by  overflowing  j  oy .  The 
dark  and  troubled  sky  soon  became  transcendently  bright  and 
serene.  "  This,"  says  Mr.  Clowes,  "  was  a  glorious  baptism 
into  the  ministry.  The  glory  of  God  was  revealed  to  me  in  a 
wonderful  manner.  It  left  an  unction  on  my  soul  which  con- 
tinues to  this  day,  and  the  sweetness  which  was  imparted  to  my 
spirit  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe."  Light  is  sown  for 
the  righteous,  and  gladness  for  the  upright  in  heart. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Persecuting  magistrates  and  clergy — Conventicle  Act — Toleration 
Act — Encounter  with  a  justice  of  the  peace — Conversion  of 
Sampson  Turner — Mr.  C.  at  other  places  meets  with  a  cheer- 
less reception — Uncomfortable  lodgings — The  scene  brightens 
— Stands  up  in  a  village  to  preach — A  magistrate  orders  him 
down,  and  demands  his  license — Commands  every  person  in 
the  congregation  to  go  home — Altercation  between  the  magis- 
trate and  Mr.  Clowes — Open-air  preaching  then  unpopular — 
Times  are  altered  for  the  better — Mr.  C.  preaches  to  the  market 
people  at  Longnor — They  suspend  business  to  hear  him — The 
truth  progresses  slowly  (1813J — Remarks  by  Mr.  G.  Herod — 
Mr.  C.  invites  John  Wedgwood  to  assist  in  holding  a  camp- 
meeting — They  are  lost  on  a  common — Exciting  narrative — 
Mr.  C.  goes  to  open  a  new  chapel — Misses  his  way — Clowes  and 
Wedgwood  dine  on  crabs — Mr.  C.  preaches  in  Shropshire,  and 
visits  the  people  at  their  homes — Extensive  efficiency  of  the 
itinerant  and  local  ministry  united — Deficient  dates — The  mis- 
sionary spirit  languishes — Mr.  C.  penetrates  farther  into 
Derbyshire — Conversion  of  John  Ride ;  sketch  of  his  character 
and  death — Kindness  of  Mr.  Strutt,  Belper  —  The  term 
"Ranter"  applied  to  Primitive  Methodists  —  Opposition  at 
Derby — Lodges  at  the  Armoury — Preaches  with  success — 1812- 
1817. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  another  period  in  the  history  of  Mr. 
Clowes,  when  he  was  called  to  suffer  persecution  for  the  king- 
dom of  heaven's  sake.  In  many  places  the  subordinate  powers 
that  be  and  the  inferior  clergy  conspired  to  trample  down  and 
extinguish  the  light  of  religious  liberty.  Some  of  them,  no 
doubt,  were  as  sincere  as  Saul  of  Tarsus,  Nathaniel,  and  the 
sons  of  Zebedee.     They  had  been  trained  in  their  early  years 
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to  regard  the  ecclesiastical  Establishment  of  the  nation  as  the 
exclusive  Church  of  God:  Nonconformity  they  were  taught  to  ' 
believe  was  fanaticism  and  contumacy.  For  legal  creeds  and 
modes  of  worship  they  cherished  a  superstitious  veneration  ; , 
and  through  their  blind  infatuation  and  educational  prejudices 
they  considered  it  a  meritorious  thing  to  persecute  and  crush 
dissenters.  By  ferretting  them  out,  fining  them,  committing 
them  to  prison,  encouraging  riotous  mobs  to  ill-treat  them, 
they  thought  they  were  rendering  good  service  to  their  country 
and  to  God.  Others  sinned  against  Dissenters  wilfully.  Their 
actions  clashed  with  their  convictions.  Righteous  principles 
they  had  none.  They  neither  feared  God  nor  regarded  man. 
In  religious  matters  they  set  up  a  despotic  rule,  and  were 
resolved  neither  to  grant  nor  sanction  toleration.  They  set 
up  their  dictation  or  declared  will  as  law,  and  whoever  had 
the  courage  to  oppose  their  tyranny  were  considered  deserv- 
ing of  personal  abuse  and  legal  punishment.  In  these  works 
of  darkness  they  were  very  materially  assisted  by  the  then 
intolerant  condition  of  the  law.  The  Conventicle  Act  was  a 
rod  of  oppression  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Churchmen,  and 
with  this  legal  instrument  they  frequently  inflicted  grievous 
wrongs  on  pious  and  peaceable  Dissenters.  This  partial  and 
oppressive  Act  was  happily  repealed  in  1812,  which  afforded 
considerable  relief  to  conscientious  Nonconformists.  But  the 
Act  of  Toleration,  passed  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  the  reign 
of  George  III.,  contained  some  severe  provisions  against  Dis- 
senters, and  afforded  numerous  opportunities  for  Churchmen 
to  oppress  them.  Of  those  powers  to  hurt  and  to  destroy 
narrow-minded  magistrates  and  clergymen  were  not  slow  to 
avail  themselves. 

At  Mrs.  Richardson's,  "Warrington,  Mr.  Clowes  had  a  sharp 
but  successful  encounter  with  a  "justice  of  the  peace."  That 
state  official  rudely  entered  the  house  while  Mr.  Clowes  was 
conducting  a  religious  service,  and  peremptorily  demanded  to  see 
his  licence.     The  haughty  summons  was  respectfully  obeyed 
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The  courteous  missionary  knew  that  even  "  whited  walls/'  as 
'Government  officers,  must  be  treated  with  a  degree  of  reverence 
for  the  sake  of  upholding  lawful  authority  and  promoting  public 
order.  The  magistrate  then  required  to  see  the  licence  of  the 
house  as  a  place  of  social  worship,  without  which  only  a  small, 
definite  number  could  legally  assemble  for  religious  exercises. 
On  hearing  his  demand  to  see  the  licence  of  the  house  one  of 
the  company  exclaimed,  "  It  is  above."  The  magistrate  think- 
ing, probably,  that  a  higher  storey  was  meant,  said,  in  a  tone  of 
uithority,  "  I  must  have  it  down."  The  man  responded,  u  It 
'is  in  heaven."  The  bad  man  began  to  profanely  swear,  and 
imperiously  ordered  the  assembly  to  disperse.  One  man  rose 
from  his  seat  to  obey  the  magistrate's  order.  "  Sit  down,  my 
friend,"  exclaimed  the  courageous  Mrs.  Eichardson,  "  and  be 
quiet ;  my  house  is  my  own  ;"  and  she  prayed  for  God  to  save 
•the  magistrate's  soul.  What  with  his  ungodly  oaths  and  her 
prayers  for  his  conversion,  there  was  not  a  little  confusion. 
;rhe  magistrate  felt  his  position  to  be  far  from  enviable,  and 
made  an  attempt  to  escape.  Mrs.  R.  followed  him  into  the 
'street,  praying  aloud  for  the  Lord  to  have  mercy  on  him,  to 
'convert  him,  and  make  him  a  Methodist  preacher.  He  then 
threatened  to  send  the  water-engines  and  blow  out  the  win- 
dows of  her  house.  But  Sennacherib  was  not  able  to  execute 
iall  his  threatening?.  He  could  have  no  power  at  all  against 
her,  except  it  were  given  him  from  above.  And  as  to  his 
vulgar  maledictions,  they  fell  powerless  on  the  objects  of  his 
displeasure. 

However,  before  he  left  the  house  he  snatched  up  the  Eible 
and  hymn  book  from  the  pulpit  while  Mr.  Clowes  was  preach- 
ing. This  act  was  probably  more  the  result  of  strong  excite- 
ment than  of  deliberate  thought.  In  his  retreat  he  left  the 
books  in  the  street,  but  carried  away  the  preacher's  licence, 
[which  he  had  no  right  to  do.  A  few  days  afterwards  Mr. 
C,  in  company  with  a  friend,  paid  him  a  visit.  When  he  saw 
them  approaching  his  residence  he  advanced  to  meet  them  with 
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the  licence  in  his  hand,  delivered  it  to  Mr.  Clowes  with  a  polite 
"  Your  servant,  Sir,"  and  retired  immediately  into  his  house. 
By  this  rapid  movement  he  escaped  a  faithful  admonition  which 
the  insulted  missionary  had  prepared  for  him,  and  which  he  well 
deserved. 

Through  more  equitable  provisions  of  law,  and  the  more 
enlightened  condition  of  the  public  mind,  such  outrageous  inter- 
ferences with  peaceful  worshippers  of  God  now  rarely,  if  ever, 
occur.  Gentlemen  who  wish  to  maintain  a  fair  reputation  are 
careful  not  to  disgrace  themselves  by  arbitrary  violence  and 
vulgar  imprecations. 

After  his  triumphant  conflict  with  Justice  L.,  Mr.  Clowes 
preached  several  times  with  success  at  Overton,  near  Runcorn, 
and  thence  proceeded  to  Liverpool,  where  he  took  his  stand  and 
proclaimed  the  Gospel  near  to  the  theatre,  one  of  the  synagogues 
of  Satan.  What  results  followed  the  heroic  labours  of  our  great 
reformer  among  the  masses  of  that  important  sea-port  we  are  not 
informed.  In  the  absence  of  information  we  fear  he  did  not 
witness  any  striking  evidences  of  good,  or  we  think  he  would 
have  chronicled  the  fact  in  his  journals. 

In  the  same  year  (1812)  Mr.  Clowes  visited  Cannock  Wood, 
where  he  was  instrumental  in  the  conversion  of  a  Mr.  Turner, 
his  wife,  two  daughters,  and  a  son — the  reverend  and  deservedly 
beloved  Sampson  Turner,  now  the  oldest  itinerant  preacher  in 
the  Primitive  Methodist  Connexion,  and  the  only  survivor  of 
the  original  members  of  the  denominational  Deed  Poll. 

In  his  various  labours  Mr.  Clowes  discovered  what  many 
other  ministers  have  found,  namely,  that  equal  zeal  and  purity 
of  intention  did  not  insure  uniform  success.  The  same  appli 
ances,  used  by  the  same  preacher,  and  from  the  same  motives,  were 
followed  by  very  different  results.  In  some  places  the  herald  of 
salvation  was  received  as  an  angel  of  God,  in  others  as  a  deceiver 
of  the  people,  and  in  others  as  a  sincere  fanatic. 

At  Penkridge  and  Wortley  Mr.  C.  visited  the  people  from 
house  to  house,  and  invited  them  to  listen  to  the  evangelic 
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;erms  of  reconciliation  with  God  ;  but  the  visible  fruit  of  his 
abours  among  them  was  small.  With  respect  to  accommoda- 
;ions,  they  gave  him  but  a  cold  reception.  He  had  generally 
,o  take  up  his  nocturnal  quarters  in  public  houses,  where  he 
yas  frequently  exposed  to  the  filthy  conversation  and  other 
lisgusting  annoyances  of  ungodly  men.  At  one  place  he  had 
;o  lodge  where  a  band  of  music  created  a  disturbance  till  a  late 
lour.  At  another  he  was  put  into  the  same  room  with  a 
lrunken  man.  At  a  third  his  dormitory  was  over  a  stable,  and 
.vhat  with  the  stamping  of  the  horses  beneath  him,  and  the 
gambols  of  the  rats  round  about  him, 

"  Tired  nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep," 

aras  almost  out  of  the  question.  This  valley  of  the  shadow 
)f  death  passed,  he  was  favoured  with  a  brighter  scenery. 

At  Wortley  Bank  he  was  cordially  received  by  a  Mr.  D. 
Buxton,  and  had  the  gratification  to  witness  a  degree  of  success. 

Before  Mr.  Clowes  left  his  secular  occupation  for  the  Gospel 
ministry,  he  formed  no  rigid  plan  of  operation  ;  but  left  himself 
vt  liberty  to  follow  the  openings  of  Providence  and  the  dictates 
)f  his  own  judgment,  as  circumstances  might  suggest.  Agree- 
vbly  with  this  unfettered  mode  of  action,  he  was  instant  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  and  ever  vigilant  to  seize  opportunities 
y{  doing  good. 

Passing  through  a  large  village  near  Rugeley  he  felt  a  strong 
impression  that  he  ought  to  preach  to  the  people.  He  felt  it  to 
be  a  cross,  but  concluded  that  he  should  feel  self-condemned  if 
be  shunned  the  cross.  He  therefore  conferred  not  with  flesh 
ind  blood,  but  at  once  asked  a  woman  if  she  would  lend  him  a 
phftir  on  which  to  stand  while  he  preached.  She  lent  him  one, 
'which  he  placed  close  to  a  group  of  men  who  were  amusing 
themselves  with  marbles.  When  they  saw  him  preparing  for 
the  service  they  had  the  civility  to  suspend  their  recreation 
ind  to  draw  near  to  the  preacher.  The  people  rapidly  congre- 
gated from  eveiy  quarter ;  and  when,  after  prayer,  he  opened 
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his  eyes  and  looked  around,  a  vast  multitude  stood  before  hin; 
He  then  announced  his  text  and  commenced  preaching.  So  fa) 
things  went  on  peaceably.  But  when  he  had  got  about  hali 
■way  through  his  discourse  a  person  dressed  like  a  gentlema: 
came  up,  to  whom  the  crowd  moved  apparently  with  profound 
respect.  Directing  his  attention  to  the  preacher,  he  uncere 
moniously  sximrnoned  him  to  "  Come  down." 

Mr.  C.  took  no  notice,  but  went  on  with  his  sermon.     Hj 
advanced  nearer  to  the  preacher,  and  said,  "  I  demand  yoi 
licence." 

Mr.  Clowes  paused,  and  inquired  whether  the  gentleman 
a  magistrate.      The  people  replied  in   the   affirmative.      T 
licence  was  handed  to  him. 

After  examining  it  he  said,  "  The  signature  is  not  Sir  J> 
Chetwood's." 

"  I  must  see  to  that,"  responded  Mr.  C,  "  if  it  be  forged." 

The  lordly  magistrate  then  turned  to  the  assembly  and  sai 
"  I  command  every  person  present  to  retire  peaceably  to  his  ow 
home  !" 

As  the  assembly  did  not  immediately  disperse  he  repeated  h 
command  in  an  angry  and  louder  tone.  This  manifestation  ( 
his  wrathful  authority  set  the  people  in  motion,  while  ti 
courageous  Boanerges  continued  to  pour  forth  the  thunder  an 
lightning  of  God's  threatenings  against  the  wicked. 

A  brief  parley  between  the  magistrate  and  the  preach( 
followed.  The  magistrate,  turning  to  Mr.  Clowes,  said,  ". 
you  are  licensed,  remember  this  place  is  not." 

Clowes. — "  Sir,  I  have  authority  from  the  king  to  preac 
through  his  dominions,  and  also  from  the  God  of  heaven 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature ;  and  remember,  except  yo 
repent  you  will  perish." 

Magistrate. — "  I  shall  take  you  into  custody." 

But  while  he  was  preparing  to  carry  his  threatening  in 
execution  some  person  in  the  crowd  cheered  the  preacher 
crying,  "  Shake  the  dust  off  your  feet  as  a  testimony  again 
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tern,"  and  then  at  the  top  of  his  voice  shouted  "  Glory !" 
Amid  this  cross  fire,"  says  Mr.  Clowes,  "the  magistrate 
)peared  to  be  confounded."  The  preacher  was  allowed  quietly 
.1  descend  from  his  rostrum,  to  bid  the  people  adieu,  and  to 
jaceably  proceed  on  his  way.  Surely  the  wrath  of  man 
lall  praise  Thee,  and  the  remainder  of  wrath  wilt  Thou  restrain. 

It  ought  to  be  remarked  here  that  Mr.  Clowes  and  his  com- 
leers  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ  were  in  advance  of  the  times. 
'a  enlightened  zeal  and  benevolent  effort  to  save  souls  from  sin 
ad  hell  they  were  half  a  century  ahead  of  the  generality  of 
aeir  contemporaries.  Out-of-door  preaching  was  then  regarded 
y  orthodox  Christians  as  an  intolerable  innovation ;  and  the 
;reet  and  lane — the  highway  and  by-way — herald  of  the 
lospel  was  despised,  laughed  to  scorn,  and  treated  as  the  off- 
louring  of  social  evil.  But  now  if  a  mitred  prelate,  or  even 
a  obsequious  curate,  of  the  legal  hierarchy  proclaims  salvation 
y  faith  in  Christ  to  the  labouring  classes  in  the  open  air,  he  is 
•xhibited  in  his  holy  exercises  by  the  engraver,  loudly  applauded 
y  the  journalist,  and  revered  by  the  devout  as  an  angel  of 
'Jod.  The  present  generation  of  out-door  evangelists  are  vastly 
idebted  to  such  men  as  William  Clowes  and  Hugh  Bourne 
)r  having  set  them  a  brilliant  and  successful  example  in  these 
luch-needed  labours  of  love. 

At  the  end  of  the  village  Mr.  C.  saw  a  number  of  people 
tanding,  to  whom  he  delivered  a  word  of  exhortation.  He 
ben  proceeded  on  his  way  to  Abbots  Bromley,  where  a  class 
ras  formed,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  he  enjoyed  some 
■recious  seasons  of  grace.  He  next  extended  his  labours  to  the 
aoorlands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leek,  where  he  toiled  hard 
nd  not  in  vain. 

At  Longnor  he  preached  in  the  market  place  on  the  market 
Ay.  The  people  were  so  powerfully  impressed  with  the 
lovelty  of  the  event  and  the  tidings  which  they  heard,  that 
hey  suspended  their  commercial  transactions  till  the  sermon 
vas  concluded. 
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We  have  now  arrived  at  a  new  chronological  mark  in  Mr 
Clowes'  missionary  career,  1813,  and  we  still  find  him  the  lead 
ing  mind  in  the  field  of  evangelical  labour  connected  with  tht 
Primitive  Methodist  community.  During  this  year  the  progress 
of  the  infant  denomination  was  but  small.  The  wavering  and  as 
piring  mind  of  one  of  the  itinerant  preachers  created  difficulties 
retarded  the  work  of  God,  and  issued  in  his  voluntary  with 
drawal  from  the  body.  Mr.  Clowes  kept  firmly  at  his  post,  like 
a  valiant  soldier  in  the  battle-field,  when  deserted  by  hii 
vacillating  companions  in  arms.  "  I  went  on,"  he  says,  "  anc 
preached  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  at  Stonepit  Hill 
Fleet  Green,  Cowhead,  Warslow.  Hulme  End,  Alstonefield. 
Mill  Dale,  Hartington,  Butterton,  "Windy  Bank,  and  Onecote 
At  all  these  places  God  poured  out  his  Spirit ;  many  were 
saved,  and  at  most  of  these  places  Christian  Churches  wer 
formed." 

Mr.    G.  Herod  in  his  Biographical    Sketches,   pp.  280 — ] 
enumerates  most  of   these  places  as  having  been  successful^ 
missioned,  and  societies  formed  at  them  by  Mr.  John  Bentoi 
before  they  were  visited  by  Mr.    Clowes.     Be  it  so,  while 
awards  honour  to  whom    honour   is  due — which  is  always 
righteous  act — it  does  not  strip  the  laurel  from  the   brow  o 
William  Clowes.     It  only  leads  us  to  infer  that  Benton  planted, 
Clowes  watered,  and  God  gave  the  increase.     And  whether 
Mr.  C.  be  contemplated  as  a  pioneer  or  a  subsequent  labourer 
in  the  Gospel  field,  we  earnestly  wish  that  his  spirit  rested  on 
all    the  ministers  Of  Christ,   and  that   success    similar  to  his 
crowned  all  their  evangelical  labo\ir3. 

Arrangements  having  been  made  for  holding  a  camp-meetin,, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  villages  enumerated  in  the  precedin 
page,  Mr.  Clowes  waited  on  Mr.  John  Wedgwood  at  hif 
father's  house,  and  invited  him  to  assist  on  the  occasion.  Foi 
this  kind  of  service  Mr.  Wedgwood  possessed  some  attractiv 
qualifications.  He  was  a  man  of  good  report  of  them  that  are 
without  or  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Church.     He  was  strongly 
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laracterised  by  religious  earnestness  and  grave  eccentricity. 

[is  manner  of  preaching  and  praying  in  public  was  peculiar. 

hese  features  were  sufficient  to  arouse  and  fix  the  attention  of 

opular  assemblies  and  motley  crowds,  such  as  \xsually  congre- 

ated  at  camp-meetings.     When  Mr.   Clowes  arrived  at  Mr. 

Vedgwood's  house  he  heard  John  praying  aloud  in  his  room 

ad  his  father  rebuking  him,  exclaiming,  "John,  make  a  less 

oise,  will  you  !"     John  heard  not  or  regarded  not  the  admoni- 

on,  but  prayed  more  vehemently  about  the  world  being  on 

re,  and  the  doom  of  the  wicked  on  the  day  of  judgment.     At 

?ngth  his  angry  sire  hastily  rose  from  his  seat,  ran  into  the 

Dom  and  cried,  "  John,  will  you  not  make  a  less  noise  ?  "     At 

be  same  time  Mr.  Clowes  shook  the  door,  and  John  was  silent. 

bhn's  object  was  not  to  disturb  the  natural  repose  of  the 

unily,  but  to  arouse  them  to  a  sense  of  their  sin  and  danger 

efore  God. 

Mr.  Wedgwood  accepted  Mr.   Clowes'  invitation,  and  they 

ere  soon  on  their  way  to  the  place  where  the  camp-meeting 

ad  to  be  held.     They  frequently  halted  to  preach  to  parties 

.'horn  they  met  on  the  road.     At  length  Mr.  Clowes  reminded 

lr.  Wedgwood  that  they  had  to  walk  over  a  lai'ge  common, 

nd  it  was  expedient  for  them  to  urge  on  their  journey.     The 

rarning  was  in  vain.     Wedgwood's  prudence  was  not  equal  to 

al.     The  evil  that  Mr.  Clowes  dreaded  overtook  them. 

'he  sun  went  down  ;  darkness  overspread  the  heavens,  and  they 

fere  lost  on  the  common.     In  groping  their  uncertain  way  they 

ame  to  the  margin  of  a  broad  sheet  of  water,  called  "  The 

Slack  Mere  of  Morridge."     Mr.  Clowes,  apprehending  danger, 

K?came  alarmed  ;  and  under  the  impulse  of  fear  he  shouted  at 

he  top  of  his  voice,  "  Lost!  lost  !  lost !" 

Wedgwood  advised  silence,  and  supported  his  advice  by 
emarking  that  if  any  ill-disposed  persons  heard  them  they 
night  take  advantage  of  their  misfortune  to  do  them  an  injury. 
?he  counsel  of  Wedgwood  prevailed  over  the  timidity  of  his 
ompanion.     They  prosecuted  their  adventurous  way  in  a  direct 
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line  till  they  came  to  a  stone  wall,  and  then  followed  i 
direction  till  they  came  to  a  gate,  over  which  they  climbe< 
Mr.  Wedgwood  lay  down,  intending  to  remain  on  the  spot  ti 
the  dawn  of  the  following  day.  Mr.  Clowes  was  not  so  con 
posed  and  reconciled  to  his  situation,  especially  as  the  groun 
was  very  wet.  He  therefore  reiterated  the  doleful  cry,  "  Losi 
lost !  lost !"  Shortly  they  discerned  in  the  distance  a  light,  an 
heard  the  tramping  of  feet  and  the  barking  of  dogs.  M 
Clowes  again  raised  his  powerful  voice  and  called  for  help.  Bi 
there  was  no  response.  On  this  mysterious  silence  fear  suggest* 
a  dark  interpretation.  The  bewildered  travellers  were  terrifie* 
and  concluding  that  enemies  were  advancing  with  some  de 
perate  intentions,  the  law  of  self-preservation  stimulated  thei 
to  flee  at  random.  Their  flight  was  intercepted  by  a  wall,  ov< 
Avhich  Mr.  Clowes  climbed,  and  fell  down  a  considerable  distant 
on  the  other  side.  Wedgwood  followed  him  quickly.  The 
regained  their  feet  and  resumed  their  flight.  As  they  ran  the 
heard  the  dog  and  some  persons  in  pursuit.  They  came  1 
another  wall,  which  Mr.  C.  tried  to  clear.  The  effort  w; 
unsuccessful ;  down  rushed  the  tottering  fence  and  Clow 
together.  Rising  to  their  feet  they  started  again,  and  wei 
speedily  obstructed  by  another  fence,  on  the  other  side  of  whk 
was  a  deep  ditch.  This  they  cleared,  and  onwards  they  ra 
not  knowing  whither  their  steps  were  conducting  them,  n< 
what  dangers  awaited  them.  Nearly  exhausted,  they  sudden, 
found  themselves  in  a  farm  yard,  which  they  soon  discovert 
belonged  to  some  relations  of  Mrs.  Clowes'.  This  providenti 
relief  from  peril  and  anxiety  is  gratefully  recorded  by  M 
Clowes.  "  Never,"  he  says,  "  did  I  feel  my  heart  more  than 
ful  than  for  this  deliverance." 

On  rehearsing  the  circumstances  of  their  fears  and  aclve 
tures  they  were  informed  that  they  had  escaped  destruction  t 
miracle,  for  the  precipices  and  moss  pits  on  the  ground  ovi 
which  they  had  hastily  fled  in  the  dark  were  numerous ;  ai 
that  where  they  first  saw  the  light  there  was  a  house,  tl 
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:cupants  of  which,  bore  a  very  indifferent  character.  It  was 
[r.  Clowes'  conviction  that  had  not  God  interposed  that  night 
r  their  deliverance  they  would  have  been  robbed  if  not  murdered 
r  the  suspicious  party  who  mysteriously  pursued  them.  Their 
ninous  movements  certainly  laid  them  open  to  the  suspicion 
tat  their  designs  were  not  of  a  friendly  character. 
The  next  morning  ushered  in  the  Sabbath-day,  when  Mr. 
lowes  and  his  friend  went  to  the  camp-meeting.  The  weather 
as  unfavourable  for  open-air  worship.     Many  people,  never- 

ess,  attended  from  the  neighbouring  villages;  good  was 
me,  and  a  revival  broke  out  and  spread  over  a  circuit  of  many 
iles. 

The  life  of  an  itinerant  preacher  in  a  fresh  field  of  labour  is 
aught  with  numerous  incidents  which  are  interesting  not  only 
■  himself,  but  to  all  those  also  who  are  concerned  for  his 
imfort  and  success.  The  peculiar  sphere  of  Mr.  Clowes' 
cred  toil,  at  the  period  under  consideration,  frequently  brought 
m  into  circumstances  of  an  unpleasant  character.  On  one 
icasioii  he  was  engaged  to  open  a  new  chapel.  The  day  was 
ced  for  the  dedication  services,  but  he  was  a  stranger  to  the 
ad.  The  distance  was  only  two  miles,  but  the  way  to  the 
ace  was  difficult  to  find.  The  friends  at  whose  house  he  was 
ttertained  invited  him  to  take  tea  with  them  before  he  went 
•  his  appointment.  He  yielded  to  their  hospitable  invitation, 
hich  he  shortly  had  good  reason  to  regret.  When  he  started 
1  Ins  journey  he  was  instructed  "to  go  up  the  dale  straight 
i  wards,  and  he  could  not  miss  his  way," — a  very  common- 
ace  direction  and  a  very  usual  assurance. 

Mr.  Clowes  walked  confidently  up  the  dale  till  he  came  to  a 
llage,  which  he  supposed  to  be  the  place  of  his  destination, 
e  felt  grievously  disappointed  when  he  was  informed  that  he 
as  still  about  two  miles  from  the  place  at  which  he  was 
•pointed  to  preach. 

The  day  was  far  spent,  and  the  night  was  at  hand.  The 
»ad  was  very  difficult  for  a  stranger  to  find     Furnished  with 
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fresli  instructions,  with  a  mind  anxiously  exercised,  he  mad( 
a  vigorous  effort  to  reach  the  place  in  due  time.  He  was  soor 
stopped  by  a  river  at  a  point  where  three  roads  met.  Which  t< 
take  he  was  at  a  loss  to  decide.  No  person  was  at  hand  of  whon 
he  might  enquire  the  way.  He  kneeled  down  and  prayed  fo 
direction.  He  then  arose  and  followed  his  impression,  whicl 
brought  him  to  a  mill,  where,  to  prevent  a  second  error,  h 
again  respectfully  inquired  for  instructions.  The  miller  directet 
him  to  ascend  a  hill  and  pass  by  a  tree,  and  it  would  lead  hin 
into  a  lane,  and  then  he  would  soon  be  at  the  place.  Fo 
greater  security  Mr.  C.  asked  him  on  which  side  of  the  tree  h 
must  pass.  To  this  civil,  and  to  Mr.  Clowes,  perhaps,  a  neceF 
sary  question,  the  surly  man,  instead  of  returning  a  courteou 
answer,  began  to  profanely  swear.  Of  Nabal's  company  Mr.  C 
was  glad  to  get  rich  He  therefore  pushed  on  his  way,  gaine 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  passed  the  tree,  ran  up  the  lane,  an 
arrived  at  the  place  bespattered  up  to  the  knees  with  mud,  an 
his  physical  energy  almost  exhausted.  As  the  congregatio 
had  been  waiting  for  him,  he  commenced  preaching  immediately 
God  graciously  proportioned  his  strength  to  his  day ;  an 
the  people  had  a  refreshing  time  from  the  presence  of  the  Lore 
Incidents  like  these  which  we  have  just  narrated  levy  a  lieav 
tax  on  a  man's  nervous  and  mental  strength,  and  they  go  a  Ion 
way,  even  in  a  moral  sense,  towards  testing  his  religio 
integrity.  To  be  disappointed,  hated,  cursed,  harassed, 
fatigued  in  body,  is  the  frequent  portion  of  the  itin 
preacher,  and  of  the  missionary  especially.  Under  trials 
these  kinds,  as  a  rule,  the  counterfeit  preacher  of  the  Gosp 
will  shrink ;  but  the  faithful  ambassador  of  God  will  star 
firm  as  a  rock  in  the  midst  of  a  stormy  ocean. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Clowes,  in  company  with  his  friei 
John  Wedgwood,  went  to  Nantwich  to  hold  a  camp-meetin 
The  attendance  was  very  large,  and  the  supporters  of  the  me< 
ing  expeiienced  enlargement  of  thought  and  ready  utterance 
prayer  and  addressing  the  multitude. 
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At  noon  the  religious  services  were  suspended  for  temporary 
•est  and  refreshment.  Clowes  and  Wedgwood  dined  on  a  few 
rabs  which  they  found  under  a  tree.  A  little  human  pro- 
vidence might,  probably,  have  provided  them  with  better  fare. 
»Ve  have  no  right  to  expect  that  God  will  convert  stones  into 
>read  to  meet  those  necessities  which  our  own  prudence  may 
upply. 

After  dinner  the  devoted  men  resumed  the  services  of  the 
lay,  in  which  they  zealously  laboured  till  five  o'clock.  Mr. 
plowes  had  then  to  walk  seven  miles  to  Englesea  Brook  to 
|>reach  in  the  evening.  When  he  arrived  the  congregation 
vas  waiting  for  him.  What  with  physical  exertions  through- 
out the  clay,  and  what  with  hunger,  he  was  so  much  exhausted 
hat  he  was  obliged  to  rest  his  back  against  the  wall  while  he 
tMressed  the  people.  God  nevertheless  strengthened  him  for 
he  occasion ;    and  he  was  enabled  to  rejoice  with  exceeding 

i°y- 

i  About  this  period  Mr.  Clowes  visited  Cox  Bank,  on  the 
(•order  of  Shropshire,  preached  several  times,  and  visited  all 
he  families  of  the  place.  "  This  station,"  he  says,  "  was 
aostly  supplied  by  the  local  preachers  from  Tunstall.  They 
generally  walked  to  their  appointments,  a  distance  of  eighteen 
liles,  and  returned  home  on  the  same  day." 

With  some  ministers  of  the  Gospel  it  is  a  ride  to  visit  those 
undies  only  where  they  are  invited.  No  such  rule  is  to  be 
jund  in  the  code  or  practice  of  the  fcmnders  of  the  Primitive 
•lethodist  Connexion.  As  spiritual  physicians,  surrounded  by 
lillions  of  precious  souls  perishing  through  the  pestilential 
nfluence  of  sin,  they  went  among  the  people,  and  carried  into 
heir  houses  the  sovereign  remedy  of  the  Gospel,  whether  the 
ying  patients  sent  for  them  or  not,  and  multitudes  were  healed 
f  their  moral  plagues,  chiefly  through  those  domiciliary  and 
enevolent  attentions.  Among  Primitive  Methodist  ministers 
eservedly  renowned  for  their  pastoral  care  for  the  people  at 
heir  own  dwellings,  Mr.  Clowes,  while  blessed  with  health  and 
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activity,  occupied  a  prominent  position  in  the  foremost  rank. 
For  this  important  department  of  his  ministerial  toil  his  praise 
will  be  in  our  churches  for  successive  generations. 

What  he  has  recorded  respecting  the  local  preachers  by 
whom  Cox  Bank  was  mostly  supplied  is  a  monument  to  their 
honour.  Under  God,  it  is  to  the  united  and  Herculean  labours 
of  the  travelling  and  local  preachers  that  the  rapid  diffusion  of 
Primitive  Methodism  is  to  be  chiefly  attributed.  In  some 
instances  ministers  have  exchanged  the  itinerant  system  for  a 
settled  pastorate,  and  have  accepted  an  unwieldy  and,  as  we 
think,  an  unnecessary  load  of  official  duty  and  responsibility 
We  envy  them  not. 

On  the  other  hand,  lay  brethren  have  tried  the  experiment 
of  dispensing  with  a  regular  paid  ministry,  and  supplying  the 
pulpit  with  the  gratuitous  services  of  local  brethren  exclusively, 
As  this  scheme  is  at  variance  with  evangelical  arrangements,  it 
was  not  likely  to  permanently  answer  the  purpose  of  its  advo 
cates.  Accordingly  their  institution  has  either  died  out,  or 
straggles  for  a  feeble  existence.  The  co-operation  of  a  regular 
and  local  ministry  is  pre-eminently  calculated  to  spread  the 
glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God. 

As  to  the  severe  pedestrian  toil  which  the  widely  scattered 
appointments  and  the  paucity  of  labourers  necessarily  involved, 
it  was  not  likely,  nor  indeed  requisite,  that  they  should  be 
long  sustained.  As  fresh  places  for  preaching  were  opened, 
societies  formed,  and  local  preachers  were  raised  up,  the  staff  of. 
itinerant  preachers  was  augmented  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
oppressively  long  journeys  were  gradually  and  wisely  curtailed. 
Ministers,  whether  travelling  or  local,  who  can  be  usefully 
employed  within  circuits  of  moderate  extent,  may  spend  then 
valuable  time  and  strength  to  better  purpose  than  in  devoting 
them  to  long  and  toilsome  journeys. 

The  dates  of  many  transactions  and  events  in  the  ministerial 
life  of  Mr.  Clowes  are  far  from  being  full  and  clear.  But  so 
far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  his  journals  now  bring  us  down  to  th^ 
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jrear  1814.  We  deeply  regret  that  from  this  date  to  1817, 
Mr.  C.'s  journals  present  a  strange  paucity  of  information. 
Daring  this  period  the  Connexion  appears  to  have  been  in  a 
anguishing  condition.  As  there  cannot  be  an  effect  without  a 
;ause,  we  may  rationally  inquire,  was  there  not  a  cause  for  the 
tody  progress,  if  not  the  retrogade  movement  of  the  Primitive 
Methodist  Connexion  at  this  time  ?  Doubtless  there  was. 
[ndeed  the  probability  is  that  towards  this  discouraging  state 
)f  things  many  causes  contributed.  One  especially  is  mentioned 
»y  Mr.  H.  Bourne  in  his  brief  history  of  the  denomination. 
Ibis  was  "  a  cessation  of  missionary  labours." 

Mr.  Herod,  in  his  Biographical  Sketches,  p.  428,  lays  Mr. 
Clowes  open  to  the  suspicion  that  he  was  deeply  implicated  in 
[;he  passing  of  this  law.  It  might  be  so ;  but  our  Connexional 
iiistorian,  Mr.  H.  Bourne,  who  doubtless  possessed  a  correct 
!cnowledge  of  the  case,  does  not  lay  this  sin  to  his  charge.  His 
vords  are  : — 

"The  Connexion,  in  its  first  rise,  employed  its  exertions 
|:hiefly  in  missionary  labours,  by  means  of  which  it  greatly 
llourished.  But  after  a  time,  when  a  considerable  number 
)f  societies  was  raised  up,  the  missionary  exertions  began  to 
jlecline,  and  in  the  former  part  of  the  year  (1814)  they  were 
•  aid  aside.  But  there  was  a  diversity  of  opinions  on  the  subject, 
oome  thought  the  societies  already  formed  would  flourish  the 
Snore.  Others  wei'e  of  opinion  that  the  missionary  labours 
night  to  have  been  pursued  with  diligence.  After  some  time 
it  was  found  that  the  societies,  instead  of  prospering  more, 
n-ospered  less.  It  seemed  as  if  the  blessing  of  God  was,  in 
::ome  degree,  withdrawn  from  the  societies  ;  and  there  appeared 
ho  general  a  weakening  that  some  thought  the  Connexion 
j.vould  absolutely  break  up.  The  suspension  of  the  mission- 
ary labours  produced  a  season  of  deep  anxiety  and  painful 
•xperience." 

What  part  Mr.  Clowe3  took  in  this  business,  and  to  which 
l>ide  of  the  question  he  leaned,  Mr.  Bourne  does  not  say.     Of 
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course  the  societies  already  formed  required  a  considerable 
share  of  the  preachers'  attention.  But  an  aggressive  spirit  was 
indispensable  to  the  conservation  and  healthy  growth  of  the 
young  community. 

During  this  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  community,  we 
are  glad  to  find  Mr.  Clowes  zealously  prosecuting  his  labours  of 
love  in  the  mission  field. 

It  is  of  that  period  he  says  in  his  journal :  "  We  still  con- 
tinued to  enlarge  and  push  on  our  missionary  labours,  by 
extending  ourselves  further  into  Derbyshire.  We  opened 
Mercaston,  Hulland,  Turnditch,  and  Weston-Underwood.  At 
each  of  these  places  much  good  was  done  from  time  to  time  as 
Ave  visited  them.  Indeed  they  became  much  noted  in  what 
was  then  called  the  Connexion." 

Mr.  Clowes  was  not  the  only  Primitive  Methodist  labourer  in 
this  corner  of  the  Lord's  vineyard.  Mr.  John  Harrison  and 
Sarah  Kirkland,  who  subsequently  became  his  wife,  laboured 
much  in  the  Lord  in  that  locality,  first  as  local,  and  afterwards 
as  itinerant  preachers,  with  great  acceptance  and  success. 

In  the  same  neighbourhood  John  Ride,  whose  name  is  great 
in  our  Israel  as  a  leading  missionary,  was  first  convicted  for  sin 
under  John  Benton,  and  subsequently  converted  to  God  under 
the  ministry  of  Mr.  Clowes.  Brother  Bide  caught  the  spirit  of 
his  spiritual  father,  [n  some  respects  he  was  a  remarkable 
man.  His  personal  appearance  was  extremely  plain  ;  his  style 
of  dress  of  the  same  order ;  his  intellectual  attainments  very 
limited ;  his  dialect  stoongly  provincial.  His  efforts  in  the 
pulpit  and  upon  the  platform  were,  we  suppose,  almost  uni- 
formly spontaneous.  In  his  utterances  he  frequently  hesitated 
and  blundered.  But  his  natural  simplicity,  earnestness,  faith, 
and  the  peculiar  tones  of  his  voice,  combined  to  make  a  deep 
and  mighty  impression  on  the  tens  of  thousands  who  listened  to 
his  ministrations.  Multitudes  of  his  converts,  we  believe,  will 
be  the  crown  of  his  rejoicing  in  the  day  of  Christ  Jesus.  In 
the  evening  of  life  we  think  he  committed  a  mistake  in  asking 
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for  a  new  and  remote  field  of  missionary  labour.  He  was  three- 
score years  of  age  ;  his  constitution  was  materially  and  sensibly 
-  impaired,  so  much  so  that  in  his  own  opinion,  as  well  as  in  the 
judgment  of  his  friends,  he  needed  partial  rest  and  gentle 
stimulants  for  his  stomach's  sake  and  often  infirmities. 

In  this  condition  of  decayed  health  and  strength  he  under- 
rated the  demands  of  our  Australian  colonies,  and  overestimated 
his  own  ability  to  meet  them.  He  consequently  offered  the 
Conference  of  1849  his  services  for  Melbourne.  After  a  grave 
debate  on  the  subject,  the  Conference  accepted  his  offer.  Ac- 
cordingly he,  with  his  family,  left  the  shores  of  his  native 
country  as  a  missionary  to  our  antipodes.  The  appointment 
was  neither  so  happy  nor  so  prosperous  as  the  advocates  of  this 
mission  anticipated.  Declining  health  soon  disqualified  him 
for  the  duties  of  a  station.  In  1853  his  name  was  entered  on 
the  superannuation  list,  and  on  January  15th,  1S62,  he  died 
in  the  Lord,  aged  seventy-one  years.  Peace  and  honour  to  his 
memory  !  Over  such  a  disciple  Mr.  Clowes  might  well  say, 
"  In  him  I  have  much  joy,  and  trust  1  ever  shall  have  while 
life  shall  last." 

The  visible  and  salutary  effects  which  usually  follow  the  pro- 
pagation of  pure  religion  commend  it  to  the  patronage  of  every 
social  reformer.  Time  piety  disposes  its  possessor  to  live  soberly, 
righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present  world,  and  consequently 
is  highly  conducive  to  social  right  and  order.  This  fact — with 
intelligent  and  liberal-minded  men — is  felt  to  be  a  powerful 
argument  in  favour  of  genuine  piety,  and  has  often  disposed 
them  to  generously  befriend  the  cause  of  Christ.  Agreeably 
with  these  sentiments,  when  the  Primitive  Methodists  first 
visited  Belper,  Mr.  Strutt,  a  proprietor  of  several  large  cotton 
factories,  perceiving  a  decided  improvement  among  his  opera- 
tives through  the  instrumentality  of  our  missionaries,  at  once 
lent  them  his  countenance  and  support.  '•  The  place,"  says  Mr. 
Clowes, "  in  which  we  worshipped  being  far  too  small,  we  made 
application  to  Mr.  Strutt  for  land  on  which  to  erect  a  chapel. 
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He  kindly  offered  as  much  as  we  wanted  at  a  shilling  per  yard, 
which,  as  a  building  site,  was  much  less  than  its  marketable 
value."  "A  chapel,"  adds  Mr.  C,  "was  soon  raised,  which  I, 
with  others,  had  the  pleasure  to  open.  The  work  enlarged ; 
souls  were  saved,  and  Belper  "  shortly  became  the  head  of  a 
circuit." 

It  is  proper  to  remark  that  Belper  and  its  vicinity  had  been 
previously  missioned  with  some  striking  manifestations  of  suc- 
cess by  Mr.  Benton. 

It  was  at  Belper  that  the  vulgar  epithet  of  "  Ranter  "  was 
first  attached  to  our  denomination.  According  to  Mr.  Bourne's 
history  of  the  Connexion  this  event  occurred  soon  after  the 
early  part  of  1814.  His  account  of  the  circumstance  is  as 
follows : — 

"  Belper,  in  Derbyshire,  was  the  place  first  opened  on  this 
occasion  ;  and  several  pious  praying  labourers  from  the  societies 
at  Mercaston,  Weston-Underwood,  and  Turnditch,  laboured 
diligently  in  the  work  at  Belper.  The  meetings  there,  on  some 
occasions,  continued  late  in  the  evening  on  account  of  souls 
being  in  distress,  and  the  work  went  on  powerfully.  When 
these  very  powerful  meetings  were  closed,  the  praying  people 
in  retiu-ning  home  were  accustomed  to  sing  through  the  streets 
of  Belper.  This  circumstance  procured  them  the  name  of 
Ranters.     The  name  afterwards  spread  very  rapidly." 

The  proper  Connexional  name,  "Peimitive  Methodists,"  was 
officially  adopted  in  March,  1812,  more  than  two  years  at  least 
previous  to  the  events  just  narrated. 

Why,  then,  it  may  be  fairly  asked,  have  the  Primitive 
Methodists  so  freely  used  the  term  Ranter  and  applied  it  to 
themselves  as  member's  of  a  religious  community  1  We  reply 
first,  the  term  has  been  so  used  through  want  of  more  discre 
tion.  Secondly,  necessity  has  been  laid  upon  us  :  we  have  been 
obliged  to  employ  the  obnoxious  nickname  to  make  ourselves 
understood.  By  other  Christian  communities  and  the  world  the 
name  has  often  been  applied  to  us  ignorantly,  often  thought- 
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lessly,  and  not  seldom  offensively.  They  conceived  it  to  be  a 
convenient  term  to  express  their  unfriendly  disposition  towards 
us,  and  to  mortify  our  Connexional  feelings,  and  used  it  accord- 
ingly. But  if  they  meant  it  for  evil  God  overruled  it  for  good. 
For  many  years  the  misnomer  excited  much  curiosity  and 
inquiry,  and  drew  multitudes  to  our  congregations  who  other- 
wise probably  would  not  have  favoured  us  with  a  hearing. 
While  some  stumbled  at  the  opprobious  epithet,  it  was  a  means 
of  drawing  others  into  a  state  of  Christian  fellowship,  and  to  a 
saving  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ. 

From  Belper  Mr.  Clowes  proceeded  to  Milford,  about  six 
miles  from  Derby,  where  the  word  which  he  preached  ran  and 
was  glorified,  and  a  society  was  formed.  From  Milford  he 
passed  on  to  Derby,  and  proclaimed  the  unsearchable  riches  of 
Christ.  To  these  glad  tidings  Derby  offered  its  quota  of  oppo- 
sition. The  work  of  God  advanced,  nevertheless,  a  chapel  was 
built,  and  a  numerous  congregation  was  collected. 

Progress,  however,  was  not  without  some  interruption.  On 
one  occasion  a  person  threw  a  stone  at  the  chapel-keeper,  and 
cut  him  severely.  This  created  great  confusion,  and  led 
to  a  premature  conclusion  of  the  service.  The  persecutor 
was  arraigned  before  the  mayor  for  the  outrage,  and  was 
committed. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  soldier  in  the  Royal  Artillery,  who  was 
stationed  at  the  Armoury,  rendered  good  service  to  the  cause 
both  temporally  and  spiritually.  Mr.  Clowes  was  often  taken 
by  his  military  friend  to  the  Armoury  to  sleep — not  the  most 
congenial  place  for  a  messenger  of  peace.  "  It  was  rather  a 
trial  at  first,"  says  Mr.  C,  "  to  have  to  climb  up  without  steps, 
one  tier  above  another,  to  get  into  our  berths,  or  kind  of  box 
beds.  But  I  recollected  I  was  a  missionary,  and  it  behoved  me 
not  to  demur  about  little  matters  of  convenience  and  comfort. 
I  had  counted  the  cost,  and  was  prepared  by  the  grace  of  God 
to  take  up  my  cross  and  follow  Jesus  through  honour  and 
dishonour." 

H   2 
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At  several  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Derby — Wellington, 
Bolton,  Chaddison,  Draycott,  Windley,  Burniston,  &c, — 
his  ministry  was  blessed  to  the  conversion  of  sinners  to  God. 
Derby  appears  to  have  become  the  head  of  a  circuit  in  1816, 
and  the  second  circuit  formed  in  the  Primitive  Methodist 
Connexion. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Various  labours  in  Notts — Fierce  persecution — The  Work  of  God 
prospers — John  Wedgwood — Free  Gospellers — Kindness  of 
Methodists — A  persecuting  clergyman — George  Herod  con- 
verted—  Tumultuous  opposition — Musicians,  dogs,  church- 
bells,  and  water-engine — Engine  broken — Clergyman  sentenced 
to  pay  damages  —  Wedgwood  and  Lockwood  imprisoned  at 
Grantham — Sir  William  Manners  builds  a  stone  pulpit  for  the 
missionaries  near  the  Town-hall  —  Missionaries  liberated — 
Clowes  visits  them — Conducts  a  meeting  at  Buckminster — Lack 
of  proper  dates — Labours  of  Mr.  C.  in  Leicestershire  and 
Rutlandshire — Savage  persecution  at  Melton  Mowbray — Mr.  C. 
preaches  at  Leicester  —  Civility  of  the  inhabitants — Revisits 
Lincolnshire — Fierce  opposition — Clowes  and  Wedgwood  visit 
Lincoln — Heathenish  persecution — Clowes  wounded  in  the  face 
— Revisits  Derbyshire — 1818. 

In  1817  we  find  Mr.  Clowes  preaching  and  labouring  in  the  cause 

of  God  in  the  count)'  of  Nottingham.     He  had  been  preceded 

by  John  Benton  and  John  Wedgwood — two  kindred  spirits  and 

Farm  hearted  revivalists,  worthy  pioneers  of  William  Clowes. 

lis  favourable  circumstance  no  doubt  led  him  to  thank  God 

id  take  courage.      Success,   as  usual,   crowned    his  labours. 

From   Derbyshire,"  he  remarks,  "  I  afterwards  went  on  to 

fission  in  the  county  of   Nottingham,  where  the  Almighty 

itly  prospered  the  cause  in  which  we  embarked,  and  although 

le  powers  of  earth  and  hell  stood  in  formidable  phalanx,  and 

>posed  our  advance,  yet  unappalled  we  dashed  forward,  and  in 

the  name  of  the -Lord  Ave  set  up  our  banners." 

The  town  of  Nottingham  had  been  missioned  previously  by 
Messrs.  R.  Winfield,  Weston,  J.  Benton,  H.  Bourne,  and  Sarah 
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Kirkland.  A  way  therefore  was  prepared  for  Mr.  Clowes.  In 
Nottingham  the  infant  cause  soon  acquired  considerable  numeri- 
cal strength  and  stability.  "  We  preached,"  says  Mr.  Clowes, 
"in  a  large  room  (68  by  33  feet)  which  had  been  used  as  a 
manufactory,  and  it  was  generally  well  filled.  "We  experienced 
strong  persecution  in  the  beginning,  but  on  application  to  the 
magistrates  for  protection,  the  outward  persecution  was  in  a 
measure  quelled.  Multitudes  of  conversions  took  place  in  that 
large  room. "  In  the  course  of  this  year  several  fresh  places 
were  missioned  in  that  county  by  Mr.  Clowes  and  others,  -with 
varied  degrees  of  acceptance  and  success. 

At  Shelford  a  gracious  work  broke  out,  but  it  was  violently 
opposed  by  a  band  of  persecutors.  The  steward  of  the  estate 
set  his  face  stoutly  against  the  missionary  and  the  liberty  of 
the  tenantry.  He  had  the  meanness  and  the  despotism  to 
threaten  to  discharge  the  tenants  if  they  had  the  resolution  to 
think  and  act  for  themselves.  From  the  oppression  of  another 
persecutor  they  were  delivered  by  his  untimely  death.  He  was 
drowned  in  a  river.  "  Bloody  and  deceitful  men  shall  not  live 
out  half  their  days." 

At  Blisworth  the  work  of  God  prospered  abundantly.  "  In 
two  months,"  says  Mr.  Clowes,  "  we  raised  a  lovely  society  of 
fifty-two  members.  I  had  an  extraordinary  time  in  meeting 
the  class  for  tickets,  and  after  preaching  one  woman  passed  from 
death  unto  life.  Two  sermons  which  I  afterwards  preached 
were  greatly  owned  of  God.  Four  or  five  found  redemption  in 
the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ. 

"  At  Calverton — where  I  had  formed  a  society  the  fortnight 
previously — I  united  five  new  members  to  the  society. 

"I  then  proceeded  to  Oxon.     The  Lord  worked  powerfull, 
among  the  people,  and  signs  followed.     One  man  was  arrest 
in  a  manner  as  if  he  had  been  shot  with  a  musket  ball,  and 
would  have  fallen  to  the  ground  had  not  some  of  the  peopl 
rushed  to  his  assistance.     The  man  afterwards  said  it  was  on< 
word  I  uttered  which  penetrated  his  heart.     Another  man  who 
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hail  been  in  deep  distress  all  night  on  account  of  his  sins,  came 
to  me  in  the  morning  and  accompanied  me  out  of  town. 
After  relating  his  distress  we  kneeled  down  by  the  road-side 
under  a  tree,  and  the  Lord  in  mercy  set  his  soul  at  perfect 
liberty." 

In  reference  to  this  period  of  Mr.  Clowes'  labours  Mr. 
Herod  says :  "  In  the  county  of  Nottingham  W.  Clowes 
laboured  a  fortnight  with  extraordinary  success  in  the  conver- 
sion of  souls.  The  way  had  been  opened  previously  to  his 
visit  by  the  labours  of  Sarah  Kirkland,  John  Benton,  and 
John  Wedgwood  ;  and  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  revivals 
that  he  ever  witnessed  having  already  begun,  his  mission  in 
search  of  John  Wedgwood  was  just  at  the  point  of  time  which 
:  then  existing  circumstances  required,  and  his  fortnight's  labours 
gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  work  already  commenced." 

At  Bulwell  Mr.  C.  found  to  his  regret  that  the  cause  of 

I  Christ  had  retrograded.     He  next  visited  Ratcliffe,  where  he 

preached  several  times, —  once  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

He  again  met  with  his  old  and  esteemed  colleague,  Mr.  John 

Wedgwood,  which  doubtless  was  a  source  of  joy  to  them  both. 

Iron  sharpeneth  iron,  so  doth  a  man  the  countenance  of  his 

1  friend.     Both  of  them  blew  the  Gospel  trumpet  in  the  open 

air,  and  blessed  were  the  people  who  knew  the  joyful  sound. 

I  After  Mr.  C.  had  delivered  his  sermon  he  left  Wedgwood  to 

j  conclude  the  service,  and  passed  on  to  preach  at  another  place 

:  about  four  miles  distant. 

At  Bulwell  Mr.  Clowes  came  in  contact  with  a  band  of  "  free 
:  Gospellers,"  whose  favourite  doctrine  was  to  "  muzzle  the  ox 
that  treadeth  out  the  corn  ;"  or,  in  literal  terms,  that  no 
maintenance  ought  to  be  allowed  to  Gospel  ministers,  in  flat 
i  contradiction  to  the  ordination  of  Christ,  that  those  who  preach 
the  Gospel  ought  to  live  of  the  Gospel ;  and  to  his  positive 
declaration  that  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.  If  trades- 
men would  supply  all  the  reasonable  wants  of  a  preacher 
gratuitously,  then  might  the  preacher  proclaim  the  Gospel  with- 
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out  charge.  But  till  such  time  as  they  do  this,  so  long  as  the 
preacher  ministers  to  them  in  spiritual  things,  it  is  no  great 
matter  if  they  minister  to  him  in  carnal  things. 

With  these  misguided  men  Mr.  C.  calmly  reasoned.  The 
result  was  they  admitted  the  unsoundness  of  their  principle  ; 
and  the  ringleader  in  this  antiscriptural  movement  invited 
Mr.  Clowes  to  his  house,  and  treated  him  with  the  greatest 
hospitality ;  and  when  he  renewed  the  quarterly  tickets  the 
members  of  society  subscribed  liberally  towards  the  funds  of  the 
station. 

At  Great  Cropwell  Mr.  C.  met  with  fraternal  kindness  among 
the  Methodists,  and  was  allowed  to  preach  in  their  chapel.  If 
bigotry  existed  it  did  not  show  itself.  Union  in  soul  saving 
was  the  order  of  the  day.  Ephraim  did  not  envy  Judah,  and 
Judah  did  not  vex  Ephraim. 

Mr.  C.  proceeded  to  Bingham,  and  preached  the  Gospel 
the  market  place  to  about  two  thousand  people.  His  effort  in 
the  market-place  was  repeated  with  favourable  indications. 
Not  that  every  thing  went  on  smoothly ;  for  the  free  Gospel 
principle  was  agitating  the  society,  and  creating  disaffection 
and  division.  Some  of  the  people  renounced  their  religion  and 
returned  to  the  world.  Other's  united  with  the  Methodists, 
inconsistently  enough,  as  they  thereby  placed  themselves  under 
heavier  contributions  for  the  support  of  religion  than  they  had 
oeen  expected  to  give  among  the  Primitives.  However,  all 
did  not  withdraw  from  our  fellowship.  A  remnant  stood  firm 
in  the  day  of  trial,  and  magnified  their  profession.  They  re- 
mained of  one  heart  and  of  one  mind,  and  sti'ove  together  for 
the  faith  of  the  Gospel. 

At  East  Bridgford  Mr.  C.  stood  up  in  the  open-air  to  preach 
the  everlasting  Gospel.  This  uncanonical  movement  was 
offensive  to  the  parochial  minister,  and  he  sent  two  uncivilized 
ruffians  to  silence  the  preacher.  The  agents  "  of  the  venerable 
Establishment,"  so  called,  did  their  work  effectually.  While 
the  irregular  Nonconformist  minister  cried  aloud  and  spared 
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not,  and  showed  the  people  their  transgressions  and  their  sins, 
the  minions  of  the  lawless  clergyman  blew  powerful  sounding 
trumpets  to  drown  his  voice,  and  to  prevent  the  people  hearing 
words  whereby  they  might  be  saved. 

But  as  one  door  was  closed  another  opened.  A  Mrs.  Lock- 
wood,  who  was  present,  generously  offered  the  persecuted  min- 
ister the  use  of  a  chapel,  of  which  she  was  the  proprietor.  Mr. 
C.  immediately  adjourned  the  service,  struck  up  a  hymn,  and 
repaired  to  the  chapel,  followed  by  the  congregation.  Beneath 
that  Dissenting  fig-tree  he  was  sheltered  from  the  storm  of  state- 
Church  persecution. 

"  In  the  chapel,"  says  Mr.  Clowes,  "  all  was  tranquil  during 
the  service ;  neither  the  parson  nor  his  musicians  thought  proper 
to  enter  to  annoy  us.  But  the  best  of  it  was,  God  converted 
George  Herod."  Mr.  Herod  immediately  united  with  the  people 
amongst  whom  he  had  received  a  knowledge  of  salvation  by  the 
remission  of  sins.  Forty-five  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Primitive  Methodist  Community.  Forty-three  of  those  years 
he  was  an  earnest  itinerant  preacher.  He  departed  this  life 
Aug.  30th,  1862,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  "  Near  the 
close  of  his  life  he  often  said,  '  Oh,  how  happy  I  am  !  My  soul 
rests  on  Christ  the  atoning  Lamb.'  His  last  words  were,  '  I 
rest,  I  rest,  I  rest  on  His  arm.' " 

Passing   over   several   other   places   at   which   Mr.   Clowes 
preached,  under  circumstances  of  minor  importance,   we  find 
unfurling  the  banner  of  the  cross  at  Bottesford.     Here 
old  musical  dodge  to  annoy  him  was  repeated.   A  mercenaiy 
d  was  employed  for  the  purpose.     Occasionally  the  scene 

as  strikingly  dramatic,  and  doubtless  highly  entertaining  to 

ch  as  had  a  morbid  relish  for  grovelling  and  heathenish  di- 

rsions.     While  the  preacher  and  people  were  singing  to  the 
ise  and  glory  of  God,  the  band  was  playing,  dogs  were  bark- 

g,  persecutors  mocking.     Deliverance  came  sooner  than  it  was 
xpccted.   .  The   big-drummer  was   struck  with   the  power  of 
God,  and  refused  to  beat  his  noisy  instrument  any  longer.     At 
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another  place  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  a  view  to  silence  the 
preacher,  the  church  bells  were  rung.  In  their  sectarian  zeal 
the  ringers  cracked  the  great  bell,  which  for  a  time  terminated 
their  hostile  peals,  and  caused  some  of  the  people  to  quaintly 
observe,  that  if  they  attempted  to  ring  again  to  oppose  the 
"  Ranters,"  the  steeple  would  fall. 

Mr.  Clowes  next  visited  Scrcveton  and  Balderton.  At  each 
place  he  preached  and  admitted  several  persons  into  society. 
From  Balderton  he  proceeded  to  Newark,  where  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  again  meeting  with  Mr.  Wedgwood.  Both  of 
them  preached  at  the  same  hour  :  Clowes  in  Northgate,  Wedg- 
wood in  Millgate.  Each  of  them  was  favoured  with  a  large 
congregation.  Clowes'  congregation  was  more  orderly  than 
Wedgwood's.  Persecution  once  more  created  some  disturbance. 
At  one  of  the  preaching  services  the  water-engine  was  brought 
out  to  play  upon  the  preacher,  which  so  exasperated  a  part  of 
the  assembly  that  they  broke  the  engine.  The  persecutors 
applied  to  a  magistrate  for  redress  and  damages.  But  on  in- 
quiring into  the  case,  it  came  out  in  evidence  that  the  engine 
was  brought  out  by  the  direction  of  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish.  The  magistrate  sentenced  him  to  pay  the  damages. 
"  He  made  a  pit,  and  digged  it,  and  fell  into  the  ditch  which  he 
made." 

About  this  time  Mr.  Clowes  visited  Grantham,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, on  special  business.  His  friend  John  Wedgwood  had 
been  thrust  into  prison  at  that  town  for  having  proclaimed  the 
Gospel  in  the  open  air.  No  sooner  was  Wedgwood  forcibly 
dragged  from  his  preaching-stand  at  the  cross,  than  Mr.  Lock- 
wood  hastened  to  fill  his  vacated  post,  when  he  shared  the  same 
fate.  The  missionaries  entered  into  their  own  recognizances  to 
appear  at  the  Quarter  Sessions.  When  the  sessions  arrived  they 
engaged  a  counsellor  to  plead  their  cause,  and  a  verdict  was 
given  in  their  favour.  The  expenses  were  accordingly  levied  on 
the  persecutors.  Thus  they  stood  rebuked  before  the  world. 
By  these  righteous  decisions  a  wholesome  check  was  given  to 
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heir  persecuting  propensities.     The  reins  of  the  universe  are  in 
he  hands  of  God.     His  kingdom  ruleth  over  all.     The  innu- 
nerable  events  of  time,  with  their  infinitely  diversified  circum- 
stances, which  flow  on  in  endless  succession,  are  under  His 
ibsolute  control.     He  doeth  according  to  His  will  in  the  army 
if  heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  :  and  none 
?an  stay  his  hand,  or  say  unto  Him,  what  doest  thou  1     The 
secret  motives,  the  vile  passions,  and  the  turbulent  actions  of 
rvfi  men  he  can  render  subservient  to  his  sovereign  will,  and 
•onducive  to  the  enlargement  and  consolidation  of  his  kingdom 
on  earth.     Illustrations  of  these  facts  frequently  turn  up  as  we 
survey  the  life  and  labours  of  zealous  and  holy  men.     A  re- 
narkable  case  of  this  class  is  brought  before  us  in  the  journals 
pf   William   Clowes.      Between   the   officious    magistrates   of 
Urantham  and  Sir  W.  Manners,   of  Buckminster,   there  was 
anhappily   a   strong   feeling   of    animosity.      And   when   the 
Baronet  heard   that   the   Primitive   Methodist   preacher  was 
.•ommitted   by   the   magistrates,  for   having  preached   at   the 
narket  cross,  he  ordered  a  stone  pulpit  to  be  erected  near  the 
sown  hall  for  the  accommodation  of  the  preacher.     Thus  Christ 
wm  preached,  so  far  as  the  quarrelling  gentlemen  were  concerned, 
1  jut  of  strife,  while  the  motto  of  the  Saviour's  herald  was,  "Glory 
:o  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth  peace ;  and  good  will  towards 
men." 

Under  the  protection  of  Sir  "William  the  'people  cou- 
rageously rallied  around  the  preacher  in  his  substantial  pulpit, 
md  worshipped  in  the  open  air,  none  daring  to  make  them 
:  ifraid.  Thus  intolerance  and  persecution,  whether  in  a  lawless 
pr  judicial  form,  were  overruled  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
Gospel. 

Mr.  Clowes,  hearing  of  Wedgwood's  imprisonment,  went  in 
-eavch  of  him,  and  to   inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  his 
rrest  and  committal.     Mr.  Herod   says  that   Mr.  C.  was  at 

ITunstall  when  he  set  out  on  this  mission  of  sympathy  for  his 
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Lockwood's,  East  Bridgford,  where  he  was  informed  that  Wedg- 
wood had  been  released  from  confinement  on  his  own  recogni- 
sance, that  he  had  preached  at  the  Methodist  Chapel  on  the 
preceding  Friday,  and  that  on  the  Sabbath  following  he  would 
be  aiding  John  Benton  in  holding  a  camp-meeting  at  Buck- 
minster,  near  the  seat  of  Sir  William  Manners.  Favoured  by 
Mr.  Lockwood  with  the  loan  of  his  horse,  Mr.  Clowes  went  to 
the  camp-meeting  where  he  met  with  the  object  of  his  special 
solicitude — the  persecuted,  imprisoned,  but  now  liberated  John 
Wedgwood.  This  camp-meeting,  and  the  prominent  part  taken 
in  it  by  Mr.  Clowes,  are  described  by  the  Rev.  H.  Sharman, 
one  of  our  senior  ministers. 

"I  and  a  number  of  others  went  the  distance  of  fifteen  miles, 
and  arrived  on  the  camp-ground  in  time  for  the  morning  services. 
The  day  was  fine.  Large  numbers  assembled  :  such  a  concourse 
met  for  worship  as  we  had  never  seen  before.  Being  the  first 
open  air  worship  many  of  us  had  ever  beheld,  we  were  much 
excited.  The  meeting  was  held  in  a  fine  spacious  green  lane, 
sheltered  by  a  beautiful  high  thorn  hedge,  with  the  spreading 
oaks  growing  thickly  therein.  Under  its  shade  hundreds  stood. 
The  preachers  were  Wedgwood,  Benton,  Heath,  and  Clowes. 
The  latter  came  after  holding  a  service  at  some  other  place.  I 
saw  Mr.  Clowes  as  he  approached  the  crowd,  and  he  immediately 
entered  into  the  work  with  great  zeal.  I  had  never  seen  him 
before,  and  although  now  many  years  since,  I  have  the  most 
perfect  recollection  of  his  movements  and  manner  of  exercise. 
The  text  which  he  took  was  Gen.  vii.  1.  'And  the  Lord  said 
unto  Noah,  Come  thou  and  all  thy  house  into  the  ark,'  Ac. 
And  the  impression  the  discourse  made  on  the  assembled  mul- 
titude, and  especially  upon  myself,  was  great.  The  meeting 
found  me  with  a  small  degree  of  Divine  light  and  with  a  feeble 
desire  for  salvation.  As  the  services  proceeded,  the  light  and 
concern  within  me  increased ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  day  I  was, 
through  faith,  happy  in  Christ,  the  '  Ark,'  into  which  I  had 
been  powerfully  urged  to  enter  by  Mr.  Clowes." 
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According  to  Mr.  Sharman's  account,  when  the  Camp-meeting 
was  concluded,  Messrs.  Clowes  and  Wedgwood  went  to  Coltshall, 
and  preached  there  in  the  evening  in  the  open  air.  A  pi^ayer- 
meeting  followed  in  the  Methodist  Chapel,  and  much  good  was 
done. 

We  cannot  vouch  for  it  that  we  have  recorded  these  events  in 
chronological  order.  The  absence  of  proper  dates  by  Mr. 
Clowes  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Herod,  and  he  attempts  to  rectify 
what  he  considers  mistakes  in  Mr.  C.'s  Journals,  and  also  in  his 
Life  by  Mr.  Davison.  But  we  cannot  accept  Mr.  Herod  as  a 
sure  guide,  knowing,  as  Ave  do,  that  he  has  fallen  himself  into 
several  chronological  and  historical  errors  in  connection  with 
the  biography  of  Mr.  Clowes  and  other  persons,  which  we  may 
have  occasion  to  notice  in  this  work.  But  mere  chronological 
mistakes  do  not  invalidate  facts.  A  man  may  commit  errors 
respecting  the  place  and  time  of  his  birth ;  but  the  fact  of  his 
birth  is  unquestionable.  In  like  manner  the  consecutive  order 
in  which  Mr.  Clowes  visited  certain  places  in  his  missionary  ex- 
cursions, cannot,  for  want  of  the  necessary  data,  be  certainly 
determined ;  those  visits  may  nevertheless  be  established  by 
credible  testimony. 

Having  preached  at  many  places  in  Nottinghamshire  and 
Lincolnshire,  Mr.  C.  penetrated  Leicestershire,  where  he  put 
forth  unrelaxed  efforts  to  do  good.  "  Loughborough,  in  Leices- 
tershire," he  says,  "was  the  next  ]ilace  to  which  I  proceeded 
with  my  heavenly  mission.  I  reached  the  town  in  the  dusk  of 
the  evening,  and  immediately  sent  round  the  bellman  to 
announce  that  there  would  be  preaching  at  such  a  place.  A 
goodly  number  of  people  assembled  to  hear  his  message,  but 
nothing  occurred  which  he  considered  worth  recording. 

At  the  neighbouring  villages  of  Quarndon  and  Sileby  he 
spoke  in  the  Methodist  chapels,  which  were  well  filled  with 
hearers,  and  the  population  around  was  powerfully  moved,  like 
a  forest  by  a  strong  wind.  u  The  spirit  of  conviction  went 
abroad  among  the  people  like  fire  among  dry  stubble." 
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At  Seagrave  Mr.  C.  preached  in  a  private  chapel,  the  property 
of  a  farmer  in  that  place.  In  another  chapel  which  belonged 
to  a  Mr.  Goy,  he  led  a  lovefeast,  when  many  persons  spoke  of 
the  goodness  of  God  to  their  souls; 

At  Oakham,  in  Rutlandshire,  he  reared  the  standard  of  the 
cross  in  the  open-air  to  a  well-behaved  people,  and  a  friend 
invited  him  to  his  hospitable  residence. 

While  Mr.  Clowes  was  at  Oakham,  he  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  Mr.  H.  Bourne  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Wedgwood's 
imprisonment  at  Grantham. 

"  Oakham,  Rutland,  Sept.  2nd,  1817. 
"  Dear  Brother, 

"  I  got  to  Bridgeford  on  Saturday,  and  saw  Mr.  Lock- 
wood.  He  told  me  John  Wedgwood  was  out  of  prison,  and 
preached  for  them  on  Friday  night,  but  was  gone  to  attend  a 
camp-meeting  at  Shillington.  Mr.  Lockwood  informed  me  that 
on  a  second  thought  he  advised  John  to  give  his  own  bail,  and 
come  out  till  the  sessions,  as  it  would  in  no  way  injure  his 
action  against  the  magistrates  if  he  thought  proper  to  bring 
one.  Mr.  Lockwood  still  thinks  the  magistrates  will  not  bring 
the  business  into  court ;  and  if  they  do  not,  he  thinks  it  the 
part  of  a  Christian  to  shew  mercy.  I  judged  it  would  be  proper 
for  me  to  follow  John  Wedgwood  to  Shillington  camp-meeting, 
which  I  did,  and  found  it  was  held  near  the  seat  of  Sir  William 
Manners.  Sir  William  came  down  near  to  the  place  where  we 
stood  and  desired  one  of  the  preachers  to  get  into  his  carriage 
and  go  with  him  to  Grantham  ;  for  Sir  William  having  heard 
how  the  magistrates  at  that  place  had  treated  John  WedgAvood, 
had,  a  few  days  before,  sent  a  man  to  Grantham  to  erect  a 
pulpit  of  cut  stone  on  his  premises  there,  just  beside  the  Town 
Hall.  John  Benton  went,  as  Sir  William's  steward  had 
mentioned  him  particularly.  Benton  preached  there  that  night 
to  a  large  congregation,  who  behaved  well.  After  preaching 
he  came  back  to  John  Wedgwood  and  me.     On  Monday  night 
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I  preached  at  Oakham  in  the  open-air  to  a  great  multitude  of 
people.  I  had  a  great  time.  There  was  a  shaking  among  the 
dry  bones,  and  a  cry  for  mercy  went  up  on  every  side.  Such  a 
field  for  labour  I  never  saw.  All  round  the  country — east, 
west,  north,  and  south,  they  were  crying,  Come  and  help  us  ! 
Remember  J.  Wedgwood  to  his  family,  and  to  all  inquiring 
friends.  My  love  to  wife  and  all  friends.  "Written  in  a  great 
hurry ;  correct  it  for  me. 

;{ Yours  in  the  Lord, 

"  William  Clowes." 

From  Oakham,  Mr.  C.  went  to  Melton  Mowbray,  where  he 
heard  that  his  friend  John  Wedgwood  had  just  concluded 
preaching  in  the  open-air,  and  gone  to  a  village  three  miles 
distant.  Mr.  C.  followed  him  and  preached  at  the  place  to  a 
large  multitude  of  people.  While  he  was  in  the  midst  of  his 
discourse  a  man  on  horseback,  with  a  drawn  sword,  rode  among 
the  people,  storming  and  threatening  vengeance  on  the  preacher. 
But  the  people  fenced  him  round.  After  making  repeated 
fruitless  attempts  to  force  his  way  the  boisterous  man  withdrew. 
Whether  this  interruption  was  the  exhibition  of  a  drunkard, 
the  frolic  of  a  brawling  gentleman,  or  of  some  other  foolhardy 
person,  Mr.  C.  does  not  say.  But  his  wild  and  senseless  deport- 
ment, of  course,  disturbed  the  peaceful  devotions  of  the  people. 
Persecution  did  not  terminate  here.  As  one  of  the  principal 
centres  of  savage  sport  in  this  country  it  was  a  likely  place  to 
offer  vulgar  and  tumultuous  opposition  to  the  glorious  Gospel 
of  the  blessed  God.  With  this  sin  we  do  not  mean  to  charge 
the  entire  population.  Among  them  there  were  doubtless 
many  good  men  and  true,  who  were  disposed  to  treat  other  men 
as  they  wished  to  be  treated  themselves.  But  as  a  locality  dis- 
tinguished for  its  sporting  predelictions,  it  would  naturally 
breed  or  draw  together  a  generation  of  reckless  despots  and  low 
fellows  of  the  baser  sort.     "  A  righteous  man  regardeth  the 
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life  of  his  beast ;  but  the  tender  mercies  of  the  wicked  are 
cruel."  From  such  men  contempt  and  violence  were  to  be 
apprehended.  While  holding  a  prayer-meeting  our  unoffending 
brethren  were  assailed  with  stones  and  filth,  but  no  one 
received  personal  injury.  No  thanks  to  the  ungodly  rabble. 
The  preacher  who  followed  Mr.  Clowes  fared  worse  than  him- 
self. His  adversary,  the  devil,  seemed  to  be  let  loose  upon  him. 
On  the  preacher  commencing  his  sacred  Avork  among  these 
ungodly  people,  certain  chieftains  of  the  savage  mob  brought  a 
basket  of  eggs  with  an  intention  to  throw  them  singly  at  the 
man  of  God.  But  their  passions  became  so  wild  and  ungovern- 
able, that  they  furiously  broke  through  their  preconcerted  plan, 
and  dashed  the  whole  contents  of  the  basket  at  the  preacher  at 
once.  Tbey  then  knocked  him  down  and  threw  themselves 
upon  him.  God  enabled  him,  under  this  load  of  oppression  and 
wrong,  to  regain  his  feet  and  effect  his  escape.  If  these  coi 
federate  outrages  go  unredressed  in  time  they  will  not  be  over- 
looked in  eternity.  Though  hand  join  in  hand  sin  shall  not  go 
unpunished.  God  hath  ordained  his  arrows  against  the  per- 
secutors. Sooner  or  later  their  sins  will  surely  find  them  out, 
and,  unless  a  timely  repentance  prevent,  they  will  suffer  th< 
just  reward  of  their  deeds. 

About  this  date,  1817  or  1818,  a  grand  camp-meeting  wj 
held  at  Packman's  Lane.  Some  thousands  attended,  the 
preachers  were  endowed  with  i*eady  utterance,  and  it  was  a 
blessed  meeting.  In  the  evening  Clowes  and  Wedgwood  con- 
ducted a  lovefeast  in  a  barn  at  Sileby,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
of  hearing  testimonies  to  their  useful  labours. 

On  the  next  day  Mr.  C.  preached  at  one  o'clock  in  the  open- 
air  to  a  well-behaved  and  deeply-affected  people.  Being  the 
wake  or  annual  feast  of  Barrow-on-Soar,  they  decided  to  pay 
that  place  a  visit,  and  preach  Christ  to  the  floating  multitude 
who  might  be  collected  on  that  occasion.  By  first  singing 
through  the    streets  they  readily  convened  a  large  assembly. 
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Each  of  them  preached  in  different  parts  of  the  town  at  the 
same  time.  They  continued  open-air  services  till  ten  o'clock 
p.m..  as  the  people  were  so  strongly  impressed  with  the  services 
of  the  day  that  they  were  unwilling  to  disperse  earlier. 

From  Barrow  the  missionaries  proceeded  to  Nottingham,  and 
preached  at  the  intermediate  villages  on  their  journey.  They 
returned  to  Sileby,  where  God  made  bare  his  holy  arm. 

After  having  conducted  a  camp-meeting  at  Caxton-lane- 
Ends  they  went  on  to  Leicester.  It  was  late  when  they 
arrived,  as  they  had  taken  time  to  sing  through  the  villages 
on  their  line  of  road.  On  the  following  morning  they  com- 
menced operations  in  Belgrave  Gate,  and  it  was  estimated 
that  two  thousand  people  were  assembled  on  the  occasion. 
They  both  preached, — Wedgwood  from  Job  xxii.  21,  "  Acquaint 
now  thyself  with  Him,  and  be  at  peace  :  thereby  good  shall 
come  unto  thee;" — and  Clowes  from  Rev.  iii.  20,  "Behold  I 
stand  at  the  door  and  knock,"  &c.  Just  as  Mr.  Clowes  rose  to 
address  the  people  a  person  whispered  that  two  magistrates 
were  present ;  but  his  mind  was  so  impressed  with  a  profound 
reverence  for  God  and  a  deep  concern  for  precious  souls  that 
he  rose  superior  to  the  fear  of  man.  He  felt  the  force  of  the 
sublime  sentiments  expressed  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  :  "  Sanctify 
the  Lord  of  Hosts  himself,  and  let  Him  be  your  fear,  and  let 
Him  be  your  dread."  The  multitudes  were  exceedingly  well 
behaved,  and  a  profound  and  solemn  feeling  prevailed  through- 
out. We  are  gratified  to  receive  this  honourable  testimony  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Leicester,  the  capital  of  our  native  county. 
At  half-past  one  o'clock  a  prayer-meeting  was  held  at  a  friend's 
house  in  Orchard  Street.  So  compressed  were  the  crowd  that 
many  could  not  gain  admittance.  At  the  meeting  it  was  cal- 
culated that  twenty  persons  rejoiced  in  the  foi*giveness  of  their 
BUM.  The  prayer-meeting  continued  till  six  o'clock.  Through 
excessive  and  long-continued  exertion  the  raiment  of  Mr. 
( Howes  was  saturated  with  perspiration.  But  after  a  little  rest 
ml  refreshment  he  walked  seven  miles  to  Sileby.     Wedgwood, 
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who  was  his  travelling  companion,  felt  so  much  exhausted  that 
he  was  disposed  to  lie  down  for  a  short  time  to  rest  in  a 
meadow,  which  was  wisely  opposed  by  Mr.  Clowes.  In  their 
overheated  condition  such  a  step  would  have  been  attended 
with  extreme  peril. 

On  the  next  day  these  unwearied  friends  of  humanity  walked 
in  company  seventeen  miles,  and  then  separated  for  the  purpose 
of  preaching  the  Gospel  at  different  places,  and  thus  to  econo- 
mise their  labours  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

A  camp-meeting  being  appointed  to  be  held  at  Willingore, 
Lincolnshire,  they  once  more  rejoined  their  energies  in  its 
support.  The  old  fires  of  persecution  in  this  episcopal  county 
were  rekindled.  Some  of  the  wicked  mob  manifested  ignoble 
daring  and  fierce  opposition  to  Gospel  truth.  "  I  turned  my 
eye,"  says  Mi*.  Clowes,  "  on  some  of  the  Philistines,  and  God 
accompanied  my  glance  with  an  arrow  of  conviction,  and  two 
of  the  rebels  fell  into  the  rear,  and  remained  quiet  during  the 
meeting." 

In  the  grand  panorama  which  is  unfolding  before  our  mental 
vision  the  renowned  city  of  Lincoln  is  now  brought  -within 
view.  From  its  episcopal  dignity,  its  many  churches  and 
chapels,  its  proud  cathedral,  and  its  numerous  religious  institu- 
tions, wei*e  we  not  better  informed  we  might  suppose  that  the 
clergy  and  ecclesiastical  officials  of  all  orthodox  denominations 
would  hail  with  joy  every  scriptural  effort  to  glorify  God  and 
increase  the  influence  of  vital  Christianity.  "  They  that  are  not 
against  us,"  says  Christ,  "are  on  our  part."  Surely,  then,  in 
Lincoln,  professedly  one  of  the  centres  of  Christendom,  the 
intensely  evangelical  and  seraphic  Clowes  will  meet  with  a 
cordial  welcome.  Alas  !  we  expect  no  such  thing  although  we 
thus  speak.  We  know  too  much  of  ecclesiastical  establishments 
to  count  on  their  hearty  welcome.  Their  motto  is  Conformity 
or  Silence.  No  matter  how  faithfully  a  man  may  preach  the 
Gospel,  and  how  unblameably  he  may  behave  himself  among  the 
people,  the  sympathy  and  countenance  of  privileged  Churchmen 
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are  with,  the  intolerant  apostles  ;  "  Master,  we  saw  a  man  casting 
i  out  devils  in  thy  name,  and  we  forbade  him  because  he  followeth 
•  not  with  us."  But  even  beneath  the  shadow  of  Lincoln  Cathe- 
.  dral  it  was  soon  but  too  evident  that  some  additional  efforts  to 
convert  the  unregenerate  citizens  were  greatly  needed. 

A  fortnight  before  the  arrival  of  Messrs.  Clowes  and 
Wedgwood  their  coming  was  announced.  They  took  their  stand 
! between  the  minster  and  the  gaol — the  temple  of  God  and 
ithe  House  of  Correction — a  site  fraught  with  profitable 
(suggestion.  They  commenced  their  open  air  services  about  nine 
(o'clock  in  the  morning  and  continued  them  till  nine  in  the 
;evening.  About  noon  the  tide  of  opposition  began  to  swell  and 
.rage,  and  to  manifest  itself  in  heathenish  and  ludicrous  forms. 
jThe  sons  of  Belial  procured  a  goat,  drove  it  among  the  congre- 
Sgation,  shouted,  and  threw  dust  in  the  air  ;  in  a  similar  manner 
j3t.  Paul  was  opposed  in  Jerusalem.  The  infuriated  mob  "  cried 
lout,  and  cast  off  their  clothes,  and  threw  dust  into  the  air." 
j  Mr  Sharman  records  an  interesting  case  which  probably 
occurred  at  this  meeting.  A  stone  was  thrown,  which  struck 
|\f  r.  Clowes  in  the  face  and  caused  a  flow  of  blood.  The  pacific 
.nanner  in  which  the  injured  man  bore  the  savage  insult  and 
I  .he  prayer  he  offered  for  the  persecutor  disposed  one  of  the 
witnesses  to  embrace  religion.  Through  the  services  of  this 
inemorable  day  many  were  induced  to  give  themselves  to  the 
Lard.  The  work  of  conversion  went  on  prosperously,  and  from 
■  hat  day  the  Primitive  Methodists  gained  a  firm  establishment 
In  Lincoln. 

On  the  next  day  the  unflagging  missionaries  passed  on  to 
iVaddington,  at  the  invitation  of  a  farmer  who  had  attended 
i  he  Lincoln  meeting.  From  a  wagon  prepared  for  the  occasion 
hej[  addressed  a  large  congregation,  composed  of  different 
Based  of  society,  including  the  parochial  clergyman.  They 
'hen  adjourned,  and  held  a  prayer  meeting  in  a  farm-house; 
he  meeting  was  protracted  to  a  late  period,  when  Mr.  Clowes 
enred  the  farmer  to  request  Wedgwood  to  conclude  :  his  reply 
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was,  that  "  Jacob  wrestled  with  the  angel  till  the  break  of 
day."  True,  but  Jacob  was  not  holding  a  public  prayer 
meeting,  the  members  of  which  were  bound  to  pay  a  prudent 
attention  to  social  claims  on  their  time  and  service.  Clones 
concluded  the  meeting,  and  lectured  "Wedgwood  en  his 
indiscretion. 

Following  the  order  observed  in  Mr.  Clowes'  journals,  we 
find  him  again  visiting  Derbyshire,  we  suppose  in  the  autumn 
of  1818.  He  held  a  camp-meeting  at  Hulland ;  the  attendance 
was  good,  and  two  or  three  souls  obtained  salvation. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

Mission  to  Hull— Mr.  G.  Herod's  account — Mr.  T.  King's  testi- 
mony— Mr.  C.'s  own  account — Preaches  in  Mr.  Woolhouse's 
factory  in  North  Street — Hears  Jane  Brown  preach  two  days 
after  his  arrival  at  Hull — Miss  Brown  not  at  Hull  by  official 
appointment — Mr.  C.  forms  the  first  two  classes  at  Hull — In 
company  with  John  Oxtoby,  visits  many  neighbouring  village;-* 
— Cheering  openings — Returns  to  Hull — Persecution  rages — 
False  alarm — Perilous  confusion — Civil  protection  sought — 
Persecutors  committed  to  prison — Severe  physical  toil — Perse- 
cution at  North  Cave  —  Brantingham  notorious  for  clerical 
opposition — An  extraordinary  love-feast  at  Hull — Wholesome 
laws  of  admission — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison  appointed  to  labour 
on  the  Hull  Station  with  Mr.  Clowes— Clowe8  and  Harrison 
visit  North  Lincolnshire — Societies  formed  at  several  places — 
Returns  into  Yorkshire — Again  annoyed  by  the  Brantingham 
clergyman — Visits  York — Embarrassing  circumstances — A  troop 
of  cavalry  inclose  the  preacher  and  his  congregation — A  society 
formed  and  a  room  engaged  in  that  ancient  city — A  man 
inquires  if  God  is  hard  of  hearing — First  camp-meeting  at 
Hull— The  Work  of  God  prospers — Camp-meeting  at  Branting- 
ham— Riverbridge,  Snaith,  and  Knottingley  visited — Returns 
to  Hull— 1819. 

•Ve  have  now  arrived  at  one  of  the  grandest  ei'as  of  Mr. 
Clowes'  life  —  his  mission  to  Hull,  in  January,  1819.  In  the 
ecounts  which  different  persons  have  furnished  respecting  the 
ircumstances  associated  with  the  introduction  of  Primitive 
•Mhodism  into  Hull  there  are  several  discrepancies. 

1st.— Mr.  H.  Bourne  in  his  "  History  of  the  Connexion," 
iys,  -Monday,  December  28th,   1818,  Quarter  Da v  was  held 
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at  Tunstall,  Nottingham  Circuit  had  extended  to  Hull."  This 
statement,  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  should  not  be  accepted  as 
correct,  in  the  denominational  sense  of  the  expression :  we 
purpose  to  advance  what  we  consider  sufficient  proof.  Mr. 
Bourne  might  easily  be  led  into  this  mistake  by  some  confused 
or  inaccurate  information  which  he  received  on  the  subject. 

2nd. — Mr.  Herod  says,  "  The  leaven  of  Primitive  Methodism 
was  carried  to  Hull,  in  the  year  1817,  and  had  been  working 
nearly  two  years  before  William  Clowes  had  been  sent  down." 
Again,   "Two  of  the  Primitives'  local  preachers  also  visited 
Hull  in  the  year  1818  and  had  several  religious  services  with 
good  effect."      He  further   adds,    "The   Woolhouses,  in  con- 
nection   with     Misses     Carr     and    Heland,     had     laboured 
much,    and    had    been    very    successful.       Two    classes   had 
been  formed  some  time  previously  to  the  Missionary's  enterinj 
the  place,  and  preaching  services  were  carried  on  in  Mr.  Wool- 
house's  factory.     Among  the  members  were  Messrs.  Hutchins< 
and  Atterby,  who  in  a  few  months  after  W.  Clowes'  visit 
Hull,  were  taken  out  to  travel  by  the  Nottingham  Quarter  Da^ 
Board     ....     Hence,   not   only  in   Hull    did    he    (' 
Clowes)  find  a  goodly   number   who   had   become   Primitr 
Methodists,  but  also  at  Hessle,  a  village  a  short  distance  froi 
Hull,  he  found  a  people  who  received  him  with  open  ai 
Mr.  Herod  states  further,  "  that  Misses  Carr  and  Heland 
Hull    sent  by   Mrs.    Woolhouse   to   the    Nottingham    Circi 
Quarterly    Board,    December,    1818,    for  a   missionary   to 
stationed  at  Hall,  and  that  Mr.  Robert  Winfield  was  appoinl 
in  his  absence  by  the  said  Quarter  Board  adjourned  for  the  Hi 
mission."    On  these  statements  we  offer  the  following  remarks : 
1st. — Primitive  Methodism  implies  more  than  the  delive 
of  two  or  three  sermons  by  either  local  or  travelling  preachers. 
As  we  understand  the  phrase  it  involves  the  official  appointment 
of  a  preacher,  a  system  of  doctrine,  a  church  constitution  and 
discipline.     So  understood,  Primitive  Methodism  was  not  intro- 
duced into  Hull  by  local  preachers  in  1818. 
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2nd. — We  do  not  certainly  understand  Mr.  Herod,  respecting 
the  leaven  of  Primitive  Methodism  being  carried  to  Hull,  in 
1817  ;  if  he  means  in  the  generally  accepted  sense  in  which  the 
name  is  now  used,  we  cannot  receive  his  statement  as  correct. 
But,  if  he  means  by  Primitive  Methodism  certain  elements  of 
that  form  of  Christianity,  then,  we  suppose  these,  or  some 
of  them,  were  introduced  into  Hull  by  the  Methodists  above  a 
hundred  years  ago. 

3rd. — As  to  the  labours  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  "Woolhouse,  Ann 
Carr,  and  Sarah  Heland,  what  had  we  to  do  with  them  ?  or 
what  had  they  to  do  with  us,  connexionally  1  They  were  not 
Primitive  Methodists  but  Methodists ;  zealous  and  useful 
revivalists  they  might  be,  but,  they  had  no  denominational 
fellowship  with  the  Primitive  Methodists  at  the  time  to  which 
we  refer. 

4th. — There  were  neither  Primitive  Methodist  classes  nor 
a  goodly  number  of  members  at  Hull,  when  Mr.  Clowes  arrived 
there,  as  a  Primitive  Methodist  missionary.  A  Miss  Jane 
Brown  had  been  appointed  by  the  Nottingham  Circuit,  in  1818, 
to  labour  in  South  Lincolnshire.  The  late  George  Nicholson, 
Methodist,  formed  an  acquaintance  with  her,  and  took  her 
down  to  Hull,  where  she  preached,  but  not  as  a  preacher  sent 
officially  by  Nottingham  or  any  other  Circuit.  "We  record  this 
statement  on  the  authority  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  King,  who  was 
then  a  Primitive  Methodist  minister  at  Nottingham,  and 
familiar  with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  On  the 
correctness  of  his  information  he  assures  us  we  may  safely  rely. 
We  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  Mr.  Clowes  attributes  the 
service  of  Miss  Brown  at  Hull,  to  an  official  appointment  by 
Nottingham  Circuit,  but  Mr.  C.  was  in  the  Tunstall  Circuit, 
whereas  Mr.  King  was  residing  at  Nottingham,  and  he  is  there- 
fore the  best  qualified  to  give  us  a  corect  version  of  the  case. 

5th. — Messrs.  Hutchinson  and  Atterby,  of  Hull,  had  been 
admitted  into  the  Primitive  Methodist  society,  at  the 
Nottingham  Quarterly  meeting  in  December,   1818,  from  the 
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Methodist  Community ;  but  this  official  act  does  not  ne- 
cessarily involve  the  formation  of  a  Primitive  Methodist  society 
at  Hull. 

6th. — Mr.  Herod  is  in  error  when  he  says  Robert  Winfield 
was  appointed  for  Hull  in  his  absence.  He  was  present  when 
that  appointment  was  made,  and  acceded  to  it,  but  in  the  course 
of  the  week  he  changed  his  views,  and  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  new  sect,  who  called  themselves  "  Revivalists."  On 
these  points  we  have  made  diligent  and  careful  inquiry  of 
living  persons,  who  were  contemporary  with  the  events  we 
recoi'd,  and  as  we  judge,  well  qualified  to  furnish  us  with 
reliable  information.  There  are  now  several  persons  living 
at  or  near  Hull,  who  are  familiar  with  the  circumstances 
connected  with  Mr.  Clowes'  mission  to  this  place,  and  they 
are  unanimous  in  their  statements,  that  he  was  the  first  recog- 
nized Primitive  Methodist  missionary  whom  they  received,  and 
that  there  was  not  an  individual  Primitive  Methodist  in  Hull, 
when  he  arrived  here,  in  the  capacity  of  a  missionary.  These 
statements  are  confirmed  by  theRev.  Thomas  King,  in  a  letter  he 
sent  me  in  reply  to  certain  inquiries  on  the  subjects  to  which  the 
letter  relates.     The  following  is  a  copy  of  Mr.  King's  letter 

26,  Wilford  Grove,  Nottingham,  Sept.  22,  1866. 
"Dear  Brother  Garner, — 

"  Yours  of  the  13th  inst.  is  to  hand,  in  reply  to  which  I 
have  to  remark  that  at  the  Nottingham  Quarterly  Meeting, 
held  December  1818,  Mrs.  Woolhouse,  of  Hull,  appeared  at 
the  said  meeting,  bringing  two  young  men  with  her,  whose 
names  respectively  were  Samuel  Atterby  and  John  Hutchinson, 
wishing  them  to  be  constituted  travelling  preachers,  and  also 
requested  that  the  said  meeting  woidd  appoint  and  send  down 
to  Hull  a  travelling  preacher  as  a  missionary.  Robert  Win- 
field,  who  travelled  then  in  Nottingham  Circuit,  was  appointed 
accordingly.  Herod  in  his  "  Sketches  "  says  that  Winfield  had 
left  the  meeting  when  so   appointed,   but  positively  he  was 
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present  when  so  appointed,  and  standing,  fully  fixed  the  time 
when  he  would  he  down   at  Hull,  namely,  in  three  weeks. 
Herod  at  this  time  was  a  young  man  working  with  Ids  father, 
uiid  was  very  seldom  at  an  official  meeting  in  Nottingham,  and 
was  absent  at  the  time  of  Winfield's  appointment.     I  have 
spoken    with    Mr.    H.    on    the    subject.     On    the    Saturday 
(after  the    said    Quarterly    Meeting    I   received   a  letter   from 
Winn'eld    in    which    he    stated  that   he    declined    going    to 
.Hull.     I  took  his    letter   to  the  prayer-meeting  in  the   even- 
ing,  held   in  the  long  room,   and    at    the  close   desired  the 
i  local  preachers  and  class  leaders  present  to  remain,  when  I  laid 
Winfield's  letter  before    them,    and  they  decided    that    some 
person  should  go  to  Tunstall  Quarterly  Meeting  to  be  held  the 
'following  Monday.     I  had  myself  spent  four  days  that  week  at 
'.the  Quarterly  meeting,  and  therefore  could  not  lose  the  fol- 
lowing Monday  and  Tuesday,  my  work  being  needed,  and  was 
jas  good  as  ten  shillings  a  day  to  me  ;  but  I  turned  out  and 
went  from  house  to  house  xintil  eleven  o'  clock  at  night,  when  I 
[engaged  Thomas  Simmons  to  go  to  Tunstall,  who  obtained  Mr. 
Clowes  for  Hull  as  a  missionary  on  behalf   of  Nottingham 
Circuit.     Positively,  no  preacher  was  appointed  by  our  Con- 
nexion for  Hull  up  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  held   December 
1 8 1 8.     I  have  heard  that  a  preacher  of  our  Connexion  occasion- 
ally in  visiting  Hull  sometimes  preached  there  ;  but  certainly 
'here  were  no  acknowledged  members  of  our  Connexion  up  to 
Mr.   Clowes'  going  to  Hull  in   January,   1819.      Hence  the 
Nottingham  Quarterly   Meeting,  December,  1818,  in  receiving 
*5.  Atterby  and  J.  Hutchinson,  first  admitted  them  us  members 
\~>f  society  simply;    secondly.,  as    local  preachers;    and,  lastly, 
"ook  them  out  to  travel  as  preachers.     Had  these  young  men 
I  >een  members  at  Hull  they  would  not  have  needed  to  be  con- 
stituted members  by  the  Nottingham  Quarterly  meeting.     Wish- 
ou  all  needful  help  in  your  important  undertaking, 
"Very  affectionately  in  Jesus,  Yours, 

"Thomas  King." 
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According  to  the  account  which  Mr.  Clowes  has  given  him- 
self respecting  his  mission  to  Hull,  after  he  had  been  once- 
preaching  at  Leicester,  a  gentleman  came  up  to  him  and  said  he 
had  heard  Mr.  C.  preach  on  the  Monday  morning  in  Belgrave 
Gate,  and  invited  him  to  go  down  to  Hull  on  a  mission.  Mr. 
C.  replied  that  during  the  week  he  had  met  with  a  person  at 
Loughborough,  who  had  informed  him  of  a  certain  woman 
living  at  Hull  who  was  a  public  speaker,  and  was  much  opposed 
in  that  exercise  ; — that  she  held  a  prayer-meeting  in  her  house 
on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  that  if  a  mission  were  undertaken  it 
would,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  soon  be  established.  The 
gentleman  then  bade  him  good  night.  No  sooner  had  they 
parted  than  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Clowes'  mind,  perhaps  he  is  the 
husband  of  the  female  speaker  at  Hull.  On  inquiry  he  found 
his  impression  to  be  founded  on  truth.  After  this  interview 
with  Mr.  Woolhouse  Mr.  C.  felt  a  strong  desire  to  bend  his 
course  towards  Hull,  and  there  to  proclaim  the  salvation  of 
God. 

We  have  seen  already  from  Mr.  King's  letter,  that  on  Mr. 
Winfield's  declining  to  take  his  appointment  at  Hull,  Mr. 
Clowes  was  allowed  by  the  Tunstall  Circuit,  in  compliance  with 
the  wishes  of  Nottingham  Circuit,  to  be  appointed  for  that 
station.  He  arrived  at  Hull  January  15th,  1819.  "We  quite 
agree  with  Mr.  Herod  where  he  says,  that  "  W.  Clowes'  entrance 
into  Hull  was  under  very  auspicious  circumstances."  And  we 
fully  believe  that  under  these  circumstances  the  labours  of  any 
ordinary  Primitive  Methodist  preacher  would  have  been  crowned 
with  considerable  success.  The  field  was  already  white  unto 
harvest.  As  a  Primitive  Methodist  he  stood  alone ;  but  he 
received  a  very  cordial  reception,  entered  at  many  places  into 
other  men  and  women's  labours,  and  reaped  the  fruit  of  their 
toil.  Many  had  heard  of  him  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear  •  and 
were  anxious  to  see  and  hear  him  for  themselves:  In  his 
journals  he  says  : — "  It  was  on  the  12th  January,  1819,  that  I 
departed  from  the  place  of  my  early  religious  associations,  to 
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begin  the  arduous  work  which  lay  before  me.  I  arrived  in  the 
town  of  Hull  on  Friday,  the  15th,  and  made  my  way  to  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Woolhouse.  So  soon  as  I  entered  the  house, 
Mrs.  Woolhouse  and  John  Oxtoby,  commonly  called  Praying 
Johnny,  fell  down  upon  their  knees  and  returned  thanks  to  God 
for  my  safe  arrival.  This  act  of  devotion  was  very  encouraging 
to  me,  and  became  a  prelude  to  greater  things. 

On  the  day  of  my  entering  into  Hull  I  preached  in  an  old 
factory  in  North  Street.      This  room  belonged  to  Mr.  "Wool- 
house,  who  was  a  manufacturer  of  sack  and  sail  cloth.     Crowds 
assembled  to  hear  the  preacher.     Some  were  drawn  together  by 
curiosity,    others  with  the  mischievous  design  of   creating  a 
disturbance.     The  missionary  felt  the  Lord  of  Hosts  was  with 
him,  and  that  the  God  of  Jacob  was  his  refuge.     The  wicked 
,  were  restrained  from  violence,  and  the  service  terminated  in 
peace.     On  the  day  following  he  took  a  walk  to  the  pottery, 
■situated  in  the  south-west  division  of  the  borough,  and  the  scene 
[of  his  secular  toils  upwards  of  fifteen  years  before.     He  found 
that  the  pottery  at  which  he  had  worked  was  not  in  operation  ; 
but  he  repaired  to  the  room  in  which  he  formerly  laboured, 
Devoutly  kneeled  down  and  thanked  God  for  having  translated 
,him  out  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness  into  the  kingdom  of  Jesus 
Christ.     He  then  returned  and  took  a  thoughtful  stroll  through 
(the  streets  and  lanes  where  once  he  was  in  the  habit  of  prosecut- 
ing schemes  of  wickedness  and  folly.     It  brought  vividly  to  his 
recollection  the  time  when  he  was  captured  by  the  press  gang, 
with  other  scenes  of  riot  and  dissipation.     Contrasting  those 
times  of  vice  and  revehy  with  his  condition  as  a  regenerated 
Hftbassador  for  God  and  an  heir  of  heaven,  he  felt  that  he  was 
i  wonder  to  many  and  a  wonder  to  himself.      The  intense 
^motions  of  his  heart  found  expression  in  appropriate  language. 
Reflecting  on  the  moral  transformation  which  had  been  wrought 
within  him  by  the  Grace  of  God,  he  was  constrained  to  exclaim, 
'  0,  what  gratitude  filled  my  soul !     Instead  of  reckless  and 
mital  conduct,  throwing  the  reins  upon  my  passions,  neither 
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fearing  God  nor  regarding  man  ;    I  am  now  a  sinner  saved  by 
grace,  and  a  missionary  of  the  cross." 

On  the  following  Sunday  morning  he  preached  in  the  old 
factory  again  to  a  large  congregation.     Many  wept,  and  it  was 
a  time  of  refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord.     A  local 
preacher  who  belonged  to  another  denomination  was  present 
and  greatly  blessed.     In  the  estimation  of  his  brother  ministers 
this  was  an  offence  to  be  punished  by  the  judges.     They  accord- 
ingly arraigned  him  before  a  tribunal  to  account  for  his  conduct 
in  going  to  hear  the  stranger  preach.     In  his  defence  he  said 
the  man  whom  he  had  heard  preach  in  the  factory  proclaimed 
the  Gospel  with  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from  heaven.     One 
of  the  itinerant  preachers  asked  him  if  he  did  not  preach  the 
Gospel  with  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from  heaven.      The 
preacher  at  the  bar  replied,   "  I  do  not  feel  that  good  under  youi 
preaching  that  I  did  under  his."      The  spirit  of  exclusivene*! 
and  despotism  being  present,  the  transgressor  with  others  wer< 
prohibited  hearing   the    Primitive    Methodist  missionary  an; 
more.     The  intolerant  interdict  soon  died  a  natural  death,  an< 
a  more  liberal  spirit  began  to  show  itself.     In  the  afternoon  o 
the  same  Sabbath  Mr.  C.  heard  Jane  Brown  preach,  who  wa 
on  a  temporary  and  an  ex'ratic  visit  at   Hull.     In  the  evenin 
Mr.  Clowes  preached  again,   and  formed  tlte  first  two  classes  c 
Primitive  Methodists  at  Hull,  and  committed  them  to  the  car 
of  leaders.*     He  next  appointed  a  society  steward,   and  mad 
other  disciplinary  regulations.      Here  we  recognize  the  origin* 
nucleus  of  a  Primitive  Methodist  Society  in  Hull. 

On  the  Tuesday  following  Mr.  Clowes  visited  Hessle,  a  lar£ 
village  about  four  miles  west  of  Hull.  The  good  people  receive 
him  graciously.  He  preached  and  formed  a  society.  Indie 
tions  of  prosperity  were  encouraging.  From  Hessle  he  proceed* 
in  company  with  John  Oxtoby  to  Swanland,  Elloughto: 
Brantingham,  Ellcker,  South  Cave,  and  North  Cave.  In  a 
these  places  Mr.  C.  preached  the  Gospel  to  large  congregation 
*  See  his  journals,  p.  148. 
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in  the  open  air,  or  in  bams.  As  it  was  in  the  winter  season, 
shelter  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather  was,  at  times, 
indispensable.  The  precious  seed  of  the  Gospel  fell  into  many- 
good  and  honest  hearts,  and  yielded  its  proper  fruit.  "  At  each 
place  Mr.  C.  formed  a  society,  and  established  principles  of 
discipline  in  conformity  with  those  of  the  connexion."  Mr. 
: Herod  says  that  all  these  places  had  been  visited  (by  the  Misses 
(  air  and  Heland),  and  thus  the  ground  was  prepared  for  future 
cultivation  by  Messrs.  Clowes  and  Oxtoby. 

On  February  14th,  Mr.  0.  returned  to  Hull,  and  preached 
■gain  in  the  factory  to  a  crowded  audience.  The  devout  part 
of  the  congregation  were  much  annoyed  by  wicked  persecutors, 
who  were  kept  in  abeyance,  and  no  one  sustained  any  bodily 
'njury.  On  the  night  following  he  preached  again.  But  he 
.vas  not  suffered  to  deliver  his  message  without  fierce  opposition. 
The  agents  of  Satan  created  so  much  disturbance,  that  it  was 
'leemed  expedient  to  close  the  meeting  before  the  service  was 
inished. 

|    On  the  following  evening,  Tuesday,  1 6th,  he  held  a  meeting 

u  another  part  of  the  town,  and  was  again  disturbed  by  the 

■  persecuting  rabble.      During  the  progress  of  the  service,  the 

oiuhict  of  the  wicked  was  violent  and  dangerous.     On  the  out- 

ide  they  threw  down  a  wall,   and  pi'oduced  great  tumult  and 

ommotion.      The   work   of  God,   nevertheless,   continued  to 

)read,  several  persons  were  convinced  of  sin,  and  two  united 

ith  the  society.      One  of  the  strongest    evidences  of  human 

epravity  is  opposition  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ.     Hatred  to  good 

Sen  because  they  are  such  is  a  striking  proof  that  the  carnal 
ind  is  enmity  against  God. 
On  Sunday  24th,  Mr.  Clowes  preached  at  Hull  three  times, 
he  tide  of  opposition  swelled  and  rolled  violently  against  him. 
he  congregation  became  much  alarmed,  and,  in  the  general 
mfusion,  some  thought  the  place  in  which  they  were  assembled 
as  about  to  fall.  Precipitate  attempts  were  made  to  escape 
e  imaginary  danger.     Some  piteously  cried  for  help.     Some 
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of  the  strongest  and  most  determined  among  them  forced  their 
■way  out  of  the  room.      Others  threw  open  the  windows  and 
leaped  out.       As  the  building  was  only  one  story  high,  this 
circumstance  facilitated  their  escape.     Providentially  none  were 
seriously  injured.     At  the  evening  service  the  aid  of  the  police 
was  secured,  and  the  fiercest  of  the  rabble,  who  seemed  disposed 
to  create  another  disturbance,  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the 
building.     Their  mischievous  schemes  being  thus  disconcerted, 
they  madly  resolved  to  manifest  their  rage  in  other  forms.     They 
shouted,  they  threw  stones,  and  broke  the  windows.     The  battle 
became  very  hot,  both  inside  and  outside.      For  some  time  it 
was  difficult  to  foresee  what  would  be  the  issue  of  the  strife. 
However,  the  adversary  was  suddenly  repulsed.      "  Many  of 
the  jack  tars,"    says  Mr.  C,    "  who  had  persecuted  and  fired 
whole  broadsides  mto  us,  struck  their  flags  and  came  aboard  the 
1  Primitive  ship,  to  sail  along  with  us  to  the  port  of  glory.' ' 
Against  these  violent   and  disgraceful   assaults,    it  was  foam 
necessary  to  seek  legal  protection.     The  civil  authorities  wieldec 
not  the  sword  in  vain.     They  were  a  terror  to  evil  doers  and  i 
praise  to  them  that  did  well.     Three  of  the  persecutors  wer 
Committed  to  prison,  where  they  had  leisure  to  reflect  on  th 
wickedness  of  their  conduct,  which  had  deprived  them  of  liberty 
On  Sunday,  February  28th,  Mr.  C.  rode  eight  miles,  walke 
ten,  preached  three  times,  and  heard  two  sermons.     "With  ti 
exception  of  the  ride  this  was,  in  those  days,  and  in  some  statioi 
is  now,   an  ordinary   Sabbath  day's  labour  for  a   Priioitii 
Methodist  preacher.     Of  the  wear  and  tear  of  his  Sunday  toi 
it  is  not  easy  for  a  stranger  to  them  to  form  a  correct  estimat 
But  we  know  experimentally  what  is  implied  in  the  duties  whi< 
Mr.  C.  has  described.     Many  a  time  have  we  walked  the  roa 
and  led  the  services  at  the  places  to  which  he  refers,  under 
scorching  sun  in  summer,  and  through  inclement  weather 
winter.     In  the  afternoon  Mr.  C.  preached  at  South  Cave 
the  open  air.     The  congregation  was  very  great.     All  was 
serene  as  the  evening,  and  many  wept.     At  North  Cave  t 
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people  did  not  listen  to  the  good  tidings  of  the  Gospel  with 
equal  reverence.  Some  of  them,  for  wanton  sport,  cast  water 
through  the  ventilators  of  the  barn  upon  the  people  within. 
But  while  their  bodies  received  these  unwelcome  showers,  their 
souls  were  warmed  and  purified  with  heavenly  fire. 

On  Monday,  in  his  way  back  to  Hull,  he  conducted  a  religious 
service  in  a  barn  at  Welton.  On  Tuesday  he  spoke  at  Brant- 
ingham — a  place  noted  for  rabid  opposition  to  religious  liberty. 
I '  It  was  in  this  village  that  we  first  met  with  Yicar  John  Gibson's 
notorious  pamphlet  against  the  Primitive  Methodists.  On 
Thursday  Mr.  C.  arrived  at  Hull,  and  gave  society  tickets  to 
ive  classes,  which  had  been  raised  up  in  a  few  weeks.  March 
1th,  he  spoke  again  at  Hessle,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  find 
he  society  like  a  well-watered  garden.  Five  additional  persons 
vere  admitted  into  the  society. 

Sunday,  7th,  was  one  of  the  brightest  days  in  the  annals  of 

axly  Primitive  Methodism  at  Hull.     Mr.  Clowes  preached  at 

j|  len  o'clock  in  the  morning.      At  one  he  commenced  the  first 

Primitive  Methodist  love-feast  in  Yorkshire.     The  factory  was 

M  kearly  full  of  people.     The  report  of  the  intended  meeting  had 

pread  far  and  wide,  and  produced  an  excitement  quite  unusual 

n  similar  occasions.     Some  came  to  the  service  a  distance  of 

wrenty  miles.      In  conformity  with  the  discipline  of  the  con- 

exion,  members  of  society   were  admitted  on  showing  their 

)kens  of  membership.     Others  were  admitted  on  presenting  to 

le  doorkeepers  notes  from  the  party  duly  appointed  to  grant 

lem.      These  provisions,  we  think,   were  very  rational  and 

ise.     They  marked  out,  in  a  convenient  form,  a  line  of  demar- 

ition  between  members  of  the  community  and  non-members. 

very  discreet  and  useful  distinction ;  excepting  love-feasts 

sociated  with  camp-meetings  and  revival  services,  this  is  still 

|.e  statute  law  of  the  Connexion.     We  regret  that  the  rare 

•plication  of  this  law  has  nearly  reduced  it  to  the  condition  of 

dead  letter.     General  invitations  and  open  doors  to  all  comers 

ithout  any  test  of  membership,  draw  together  greater  congre- 
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gations  and  realise  larger  collections  ;  but  tend  to  confound  the 
Church  with  the  world,  and  to  make  religious  fellowship  less 
desirable  than  it  would  be,  provided  our  love-feast  regulations 
were  in  general  use.  This,  at  least,  is  our  opinion.  Of  course 
we  do  not  advocate  extreme  measures,  either  towards  our  own 
members  or  towards  friends  who  are  outside  the  pale  of  our 
community ;  neither  do  we  advise  the  adoption  of  any  regula- 
tions which  would  come  in  collision  with  the  present  state  of 
the  law  on  the  case.  What  we  recommend  are,  legal  ami 
prudent  regulations,  and  such  an  application  of  them  as  the  best 
and  holiest  interests  of  genuine  religion  demands. 

"  One  respectable  woman  and  her  son,"    says  Mr.   Clowes, 
"  came  up  and  wished  to  enter  (the  love-feast)  without  a  note 
but  the  doorkeeper  was  firm  in  his  duty.     They  then  expressec 
their  surprise   at  this  regulation,   for  they  thought   anybody 
might  go  into  an  old  factory  to  a  Ranter's  love-feast.     The  sor 
departed  ;  the  mother  would  not  retire.     The  dooikeeper  askec 
my  opinion  on  the  case.      I  admitted  her ;   and  quickly  he 
views  were  changed  respecting  the  people  she  had  come  to  se 
and  hear.     She  and  her  husband  socn  joined  the  society,  an> 
became  helpers  of  the  work.      From  this    case  I  saw  it  wa 
necessary  to  be  firm  in  discipline ;  but,  in  certain  cases,  not  t 
tighten  the  reins  too  much." 

On  the  assembled   throng  the  holy  unction  rested  in  an  tu 
usual  measure.     The  cup  of  joy  to  many  was  full  to  overflov 
ing.     Others,  from  the  deep  emotion  of  their  souls,  wept  ar 
praised  God  for  having  pent  the  Primitive  Methodists  to  Hu1 
At  half- past  six  in  the  evening  Mr.  C.  preached  again.     Tl 
spacious  factory  was  crowded  to  excess.     Hundreds,  unable 
gain  admission''  were  obliged  to  retire.      After  the  power!  i 
.services  of  this  memorable   day  multitudes  returned  to  tin 
widely  separated  homes,  and    reported  to   their    famili' 
friends    what    they    had   witnessed    and   enjoyed   among   t 
Primitives  of  Hull. 

In  March,  only  two  months  after  his  entering  on  his  missi 
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labours  at  Hull,  Mr.  Clowes  attended  the  Circuit  Quarterly 
Meeting,  which  was  held  at  Nottingham.  To  that  Board  he 
gabmitted  an  account  of  his  efforts,  with  their  results,  and  the 
prospects  of  the  mission.  He  also  requested  that  additional 
preachers  might  be  sent  immediately  to  the  station.  Accoi'd- 
ingly  Mr.  John  Harrison  and  his  wife — two  very  popular  and 
useful  preachers,  were  appointed  to  assist  him  in  his  constantly 
widening  field  of  labour. 

June  7th,  both  Clowes  and  Harrison  crossed  the  Humber 
Rod  visited  Barrow  in  Lincolnshire.  In  the  open-air  they 
(reached  to  a  numerous  congregation,  some  of  whom  behaved 
■espectfully,  while  the  deportment  of  others  was  rude  and 
llisturbing.  The  missionaries  wei'e  kindly  invited  to  repeat 
iheir  visit,  which  they  shortly  did,  and  succeeded  in  forming 
i  society.  They  passed  on  to  Barton,  whei'e  they  preached  in 
he  market-place,  and  were  sensibly  blessed  in  delivering  their 
aessage  of  peace  to  the  people. 

j  On  the  same  side  of  the  Humber  Mr.  Clowes  alone  visited 
leveral  other  villages.  At  Ulceby  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
l.iuler  the  preached  word,  were  greatly  softened,  and  not  a 
BW  of  them  listened  to  the  news  of  salvation  with  eyes  suf- 
j.ised  with  tears. 

j  At  Limber  he  preached  in  the  open-air,  and  the  Lord  gave 
tim  one  seal  to  his  ministry. 

At  East  Halton,  Goxhill,  and  South  Ferriby,  the  work  of 
'od  broke  out  gloriously  ;  excellent  societies  were  formed,  and 
criptural  discipline  established. 

On  his  recrossing  the  Humber  into  Yorkshire,  he  visited 
Telton,  and  while  preaching  in  a  barn  and  trying  instru- 
entally  to  bless  the  assembled  throng,  he  was  abundantly 
essed  himself. 

At  South  Cave  he  preached  in  a  spacious  yard  belonging  to 
Mr.  Pickering,  innkeeper,  whose  hospitality  to  Mr.  C.  was 
arm  and  liberal.  His  family  was  much  attached  to  our 
fant  cause,  and  not  without    reason,  for  his  daughters  had 

i 
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received    spiritual  good   through,    the    instrumentality  of  the 
Connexion. 

At  Newbald  Mr.  C.  expounded  the  word  of  God  in  a  -wheel- 
wright's shop  to  a  disorderly  people.  He  also  preached  at  the 
same  village  in  the  Congregational  chapel,  when  one  soul  was 
converted  to  God. 

He  then  paid  another  visit  to  Brantingham,  where  he  had 
to  encounter  rude  and  dogged  opposition  from  the  parochial 
clergyman.  While  Mr.  C.  was  preaching,  that  angry  sectarian 
advanced  among  the  people  in  a  menacing  attitxide  till  he  j 
within  two  yards  of  the  preacher.  He  then  suddenly  turnec 
to  the  right  and  marched  off  the  ground.  It  was  perhaps  wel' 
for  the  orderly  people  and  for  his  disorderly  self  that  he  p 
ceeded  no  further.  But  even  this  tiny  "  demonstration  "  wonl( 
not  fail  to  make  an  impression  on  the  dependents  of  his  rever 
ence.  In  deciphering  his  behaviour  they  would  read  his  dis 
pleasure  ;  and  in  counting  the  cost  of  independent  thought  an< 
religious  liberty  they  would  not  overlook  the  loaves,  the  fishe? 
and  the  red  pottage — powerful  considerations  with  the  selfist 
the  helpless,  and  the  hungry  poor. 

At  Biverbridge  Mr.  Clowes  preached  beneath  the  unceile' 
canopy  of  heaven  to  a  vast  assembly.  God  made  bare  his  arr 
and  saved  immortal  souls.  He  preached  at  several  othe 
villages,  and  under  his  ministry  the  grace  of  God  came  dow 
upon  the  people  like  showers  that  water  the  earth,  and  lit 
rain  upon  the  newly  mown  grass. 

Mr.  Clowes  was  then  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Yorl 
and  regardless  of  what  persecution  he  had  suffered  at  tl 
episcopal  city  of  Lincoln,  he  resolved  to  tiy,  in  the  name  • 
his  Divine  Master,  what  he  could  do  in  the  archiepiscopal  ci 
of  York.  He  knew  it  was  morally  certain  that  some  won 
regard  him  as  a  wild  enthusiast  or  an  ignorant  babbler ;  but  I 
was  not  a  man-pleaser,  nor  of  men  sought  he  glory.  I 
believed  that  all  men  were  sinners — that  except  they  repent 
and  believed  ^in  Christ  they  avouM  be  doomed  to  hell ;  a: 
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1  knowing  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,  and  believing  that  a  dispen- 
sation of  the  Gospel  was  committed  unto  him,  he  resolved  to 
proclaim  the  Gospel  in  the  open  air  in  the  ancient  city  of 
[York. 

In  the  execution  of  his  design  he  lost  no  time.  He  at  once 
requested  the  city  crier  to  advertise  that  a  missionary  would 
preach  on  the  "Pavement;"  but  the  crier  sent  him  word  that 
>he  durst  not  take  that  liberty  without  the  sanction  of  the  Lord 
Mayor.  Mr.  C.  felt  himself  to  be  in  a  dilemma,  out  of  which 
jhe  knew  not  for  a  moment  how  to  extricate  himself  with  con- 
scientiousness and  honour.  It  occurred  to  his  mind  that  if  he 
waited  on  the  mayor  to  solicit  permission  to  preach  it  would 
probably  be  in  vain ;  and  should  he  then  presume  to  preach, 
(the  magistrate  would  feel  offended  and  commit  him  to  prison. 
On  the  *other  hand,  he  thought  that  if — conferring  with  flesh 
uud  blood — be  passed  by  the  city  without  delivering  his 
.message,  his  conscience  would  reproach  him.  He  therefore 
determined  to  sound  the  Gospel  trumpet  in  the  streets  of  the 
,:ity  without  seeking  permission  of  any  one  to  do  so,  and  thus 
Ueave  the  issue  with  God.  This  was  on  Monday,  May  24th, 
b819 — a  choice  season  of  the  year  for  out-of-door  worship. 
|A.t  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  he  stood  up  in  the  market- 
place in  the  name  of  God,  who  had  often  sustained  and  girded 
1'iim  with  strength  in  similar  enterprises.  He  commenced  the 
i-ervice  by  singing  that  good  old  Primitive  Methodist  hymn 
which  can  never  be  worn  threadbare  : — 

"  Come,  0  come,  thou  vilest  sinner, 
Christ  is  ready  to  receive,"  &c. 

He  was  quickly  surrounded  by  a  large  congregation.  The 
hop  doorways  and  other  convenient  standing  places  were 
irowded.  All  were  quiet  and  orderly  while  he  sang  and 
irayed.  A  man  in  the  assembly  then  created  some  disturb- 
.ncc.  Mr.  C.  fixed  his  piercing  eye  \ipon  him,  and  he  stood 
ebuked  before  the  people. 

i  2 
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When  the  missionary  had  proceeded  about  half-way  through 
the  service,  a  troop  of  cavalry  rode  up  and  surrounded  both 
him  and  his  congregation.  Immediately  the  preacher  thought 
that  the  mayor,  suspecting  him  to  be  some  political  demagogue, 
had  despatched  the  military  to  arrest  him.  For  this  unwelcome 
thought  Mr.  C.  blamed  the  devil.  After  a  moment's  perturba- 
tion he  rallied,  and  faithfully  warned  the  people  to  flee  from 
the  wrath  to  come.  He  was  allowed  to  finish  the  service 
without  molestation,  and  the  soldiers  and  people  retired  in 
peaceful  order. 

Although  the  day  was  far  spent  and  the  night  was  at  handi 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  friend  invited  him  to  a  night's 
entertainment.  Some  persons  were  curious  enough  to  ask  him 
who  he  was,  but  they  allowed  him  to  take  his  staff'  and  travel 
seven  miles  for  a  night's  repose.  His  journey,  howeFer,  was 
not  a  disagreeable  one,  as  he  was  accompanied  by  "a  few 
friends." 

In  regard  to  his  early  labours  in  York,  Mr.  C.  occasion- 
ally "  feared  where  no  fear  was."  On  his  second  visit  to  the 
city  for  the  purpose  of  preaching,  "  his  spirit  became  greatly- 
exercised."  Heavy  trouble  pressed  upon  him.  He  had  an  im- 
pression of  fear  and  uneasy  apprehension ;  but  he  wisely 
strengthened  himself  in  God.  He  entered  York  with  a  firm 
determination  not  to  shrink  from  his  duty,  nor  to  be  ashamed 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

On  his  arrival  he  preached  in  the  Thursday  market.  Hun- 
dreds gathered  around  him.  Some  timid  souls  predicted  that 
the  city  authorities  would  arrest  the  leaders  of  the  meeting. 
Mr.  Clowes  himself,  familiar  as  he  was  with  opposition  in 
manifold  forms,  had  to  struggle  hard  before  his  spirit  rose 
superior  to  the  fear  of  man.  "To  my  surprise,"  he  says,  "not 
a  tongue  was  moved  against  us.  All  was  quiet,  and  all  heard 
the  Word  of  God  proclaimed  with  the  deepest  attention, 
had  great  liberty  in  my  soul  while  speaking,  and  the  servi 
ended  satisfactorily." 
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Soon  after  this  a  room  was  engaged  and  a  society  formed. 
These  propitious  circumstances  were  not  according  to  the 
measure  of  Mr.  Clowes'  faith  ;  but  in  spite  of  his  fearful  and 
painful  apprehensions.  How  improbable  then  that  in  a  few 
years  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Mayor  of  that  ancient  eccle- 
siastical city  would  be  a  leading  official  of  the  Primitive  Metho- 
dist Society — an  event  which  has  really  occurred.  Hence  let 
us  learn  when  circumstances  and  prospects  have  a  tendency  to 
depress  our  minds,  to  confidingly  direct  our  prayer  to  God  and 
look  up. 

At  Osgodby,  a  few  miles  from  York,  Mr.  C.  preached  the 
Word  of  life.  When  he  had  concluded  the  seivice  a  man 
came  up  and  with  an  air  of  assurance  asked  him  if  his  God 
were  hard  of  hearing,  alluding,  we  suppose,  to  the  loud  and 
earnest  manner  in  which  Mr.  C.  pleaded  at  the  throne  of  grace. 
"Certainly  not,"  was  the  reply.  "  Nevertheless,  he  loved  a 
good  shout ;  that  he  had  a  great  noise  in  heaven,  for  the 
redeemed  there  were  praising  him  with  loud  voices,  crying, 
Worthy  is  the  Lamb  !"  &c.  The  officious  catechist  withdrew 
in  silence. 

On  the  day  following  Mr.  C.  preached  at  Market  Weighton 
to  a  well-behaved  people,  who  treated  him  veiy  courteously. 
The  work  of  God  broke  out,  and  a  lovely  society  was  formed. 
The  next  day  he  returned  to  Hull,  and  attended  a  fellowship 
meeting  in  the  Penitentiary,  which  was  fitted  up  as  a  small 
chapel.  "The  people,"  says  Mr.  C,  "spoke  sound  experience 
in  the  form  of  sound  words,  and  among  them  my  spirit  was 
refreshed." 

Sunday,  May  30,  1819,  was  another  day  which  contributed 
largely  towards  the  diffusion  and  establishment  of  Primitive 
xlism  at  Hull.  On  that  notable  day  the  first  camp- 
meeting  in  this  borough  was  held.  By  this  time  it  was  exten 
sively  known  that  the  Primitive  Methodists  had  arrived  at 
Hull,  and  were  going  ahead.  Curiosity  was  aroused.  Religious 
feelings,  which  had  long  lain  dormant,  or  were  stifled  beneath 
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the  cares  of  •  this  world,  the  deceitfulness  of  riches,  and  other 
things,  were  thoroughly  awakened.  In  the  morning  the  weather 
was  unfavourable  for  open  air  worship  ;  but  in  the  afternoon  it 
was  fine.  The  attractions  of  the  meeting  drew  thousands  to  the 
spot.  As  the  weather  during  the  fore  part  of  the  day  was 
unsuitable  for  camp-meeting  operations,  the  preachers  divided 
and  held  services  in  five  different  parts  of  the  town.  Mr.  Clowes 
officiated  at  the  Penitentiary.  Cries  for  mercy  went  up  from 
earth  to  heaven,  and  God  graciously  fulfilled  his  precious  pro- 
mises to  those  who  seek  him  with  their  whole  hearts.  During 
the  following  work-days  he  was  much  employed  in  renewing 
tickets  to  the  thriving  society  in  Hv.ll.  He  distributed  these 
tokens  of  membership  to  1G7  persons.  These,  with  the  country 
societies,  then  amounted  to  the  numerical  strength  of  about 
300,  all  of  whom  had  been  collected  into  a  state  of  Christian 
fellowship  within  less  than  four  months.  "  Surely  there  is  no 
enchantment  against  Jacob,  neither  is  there  any  divination 
against  Israel ;  according  to  this  time  it  shall  be  said  of  Ja 
and  of  Israel,  "What  hath  God  wrought !" 

Mr.  C.  took  another  tour  and  visited  River  Bridge,  Market 
Weighton,  and  Melbourne.  On  his  way  to  the  last -mentioned 
place  he  was  invited  to  take  tea  at  a  farm  house.  While  he 
was  in  the  act  of  invoking  a  blessing  with  the  mercies  of  the 
table,  a  mighty  religious  influence  fell  suddenly  on  all  who  were 
present.  One  of  the  party  hardened  Ids  heart  lest  he  should  be 
converted,  and  God  should  heal  him.  To  deaden  the  gracious 
influence  that  was  upon  them,  he  strove  to  divert  their  thoughts 
in  another  channel.  He  began  to  talk  about  the  pictures  which 
ornamented  the  apartment.  But  Mr.  Clowes  was  not  the  man 
to  be  foiled  and  diverted  from  the  grand  object  of  his  pursuit, 
by  the  wiles  of  the  devil  or  the  tricks  of  his  agents.  He  adroitly 
turned  the  cm-rent  of  their  thoughts  in  the  direction  in  which 
he  desired  them  to  flow,  without  any  roundabout  introduction. 
He  abruptly  asked  the  person  what  he  himself  must  do  to  get 


icob 


more  grace  and  heaven  into  his  soul.     The  man  was  taken 
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surprise.     The  mysterious  influence  struck  him,  and  the  lady  of 
!   the  house  began  to  tremble  and  turned  pale.     They  then  dropped 
on  their  knees  and  prayed.      Mr.    C.   left  them  in  tears,  and 
proceeded  to  his  appointment. 

On  Sunday,  July  4th,  we  find  Mr.  C.  again  at  that  stronghold 
of  sacerdotal  intolerance — Brantingham.  He  and  a  few  other 
valiant  men  met  there  to  hold  a  camp  meeting.  A  wagon  and 
three  carts  were  taken  from  Hull  conveying  parties  to  the  camp- 
meeting.  On  their  journey  they  awakened  a  spirit  of  inquiry 
by  singing  hymns  and  spiritual  songs.  The  weather  was  favour- 
able for  the  occasion,  and  prodigious  numbers  attended  from  the 
surrounding  towns  and  villages.  The  preachers  were  favoured 
with  readiness  of  utterance  in  exhorting  sinners  to 

"Turn  to  the  Lord  and  seek  salvation." 

and  their  pointed  appeals  were  not  in  vain.  Many  sinners  were 
converted  to  God.  "  This  great  and  glorious  meeting,"  says 
Mr.  C,  "  terminated  about  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and 
several  of  us  returned  to  Hull,  twelve  miles,  singing  and  praising 
God  for  the  great  things  which  our  eyes  had  seen." 

At  River  Bridge  many  sinners  were  pricked  to  the  heart,  and 
were  so  alarmed  at  the  danger  to  which  their  guilt  exposed 
them,  that  they  scarcely  durst  give  rest  to  their  eyes  or  slumber 
to  their  eyelids,  lest  they  should  drop  into  hell.  These  fears, 
although  extreme,  were  well  founded.  God  is  angry  with  the 
wicked  every  day.  To  the  finally  impenitent  he  is  a  consuming 
fire.  Excpt  they  repent  they  will  perish,  they  know  not  what 
a  day  or  an  hour  may  bring  forth.  Why  then  should  they  not 
be  alarmed  1  and  why  should  they  not  cry  in  the  agony  of 
their  souls,  "  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  God  be  merciful 
to  me  a  sinner  !"  On  the  18th  Mr.  C.  preached  in  the  open  air, 
at  Stamford  Bridge,  and  afterwards  held  a  lovefeast,  when  three 
persons  professed  to  find  him,  of  whom  Moses  and  the  Prophets 
did  write.  In  the  town  of  Selby  he  preached  in  the  market- 
place, at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  to  a  very  orderly  congro- 
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gation ;  thence  lie  went  to  Snaith,  and  offered  salvation  to  a 
crowd  of  people,  who  assembled  to  hear  him.  On  Sunday,  the 
24th,  he  preached  abroad  at  Knottingley,  to  a  vast  congregation, 
So  dense  was  the  multitude  that  he  could  scarcely  thread  his 
way  along  the  street ;  but  the  vast  concourse  of  people,  drawn 
together,  probably,  by  different  motives,  conducted  themselves 
with  admirable  propriety,  and  many  of  them  received  a  gracious 
and  an  abiding  impression. 

On  the  following  Monday  evening  he  preached  again  at 
Knottingley,  by  the  river  side.  The  congregation  was  immense, 
and  Mr.  C.  had  one  of  his  happiest  times  in  addressing  the 
people.  The  Word  of  God  ran  like  fire  among  dry  stiibble,  and 
a  glorious  work  broke  out  subsequently  in  that  neighbourhood. 
On  Tuesday,  the  26th,  he  preached  again  at  Snaith,  and  while 
he  was  discoursing  on  sinners  using  profane  and  impious 
language,  a  notorious  swearer  was  cut  to  the  heart,  cried  aloud 
for  mercy,  and  professed  to  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins. 
Is  not  this  a  brand  plucked  out  of  the  fire  1  On  the  28th  Mr. 
Clowes  returned  to  Hull. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Four  circuits  only  in  the  entire  Connexion — A  preparatory  meeting 
held  at  Nottingham,  1819 — First  Conference  appointed  to  be 

I  held  at  Hull,  1820 — Foundership  of  the  Connexion — Mr.  C. 
returns  to  Hull — Fierce  persecution  at  Ferrybridge — A  new 
chapel  built  at  Hull — Lost  on  Hessle  common — Mrs.  C.  is  taken 
ill  suddenly — First  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Hull — Prosperity  of 
the  circuit — Enters  a  public-house  and  asks  permission  to  pray 
— Preaches  in  the  open-air  at  Knaresborough  — The  people 
under  wind  and  rain  stand  firm  to  hear  him — Goes  to  church 
at  Acklam,  and  hears  a  good  sermon — Visits  Leeds — Remarks 
by  Rev.  S.  Smith — Preaches  in  an  upper  room — False  alarm — 
The  people  terrified — Remarks  by  Messrs.  Clowes  and  Verity 
on  dress — Missions  several  places  with  different  results — Re- 
turns to  Hull — Revisits  the  West  Riding — Fantastical  beggar- 
men— 1819. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the 
Primitive  Methodist  Connexion.  Four  circuits  only — Tunstall, 
Nottingham,  Hull,  and  Loughborough  constituted  the  entire 
community,  but  these  circuits  were  very  large.  Each  of  them 
included  a  considerable  number  of  places  at  which  there  were 
societies  or  religious  services  in  connection  with  the  circuit 
town.  In  the  judgment  of  those  who  had  the  principal 
management  of  the  Connexion,  the  time  had  arrived  for  making 
preparation  to  hold  an  annual  Conference,  and  as  the  contem- 
plated measure  was  fraught  with  importance  it  was  wisely 
leemed  necessary  to  proceed  with  caution.  Accordingly  it  was 
resolved  first  to  hold  a  preparatory  meeting  of  delegates  from 
lifferent   parts   of  the   Connexion.      Of  those   delegates   Mr. 
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Clowes  was  one.  The  meeting  was  held  at  Nottingham,  about 
the  middle  of  August,  1819  ;  vax-ious  regulations  were  made 
by  that  constitutional  assembly,  for  more  effectually  promoting 
the  work  of  God  :  it  also  decided  that  a  Conference  should  be 
held  at  Hull,  on  Tuesday,  May  2nd,  1820,  to  consist  of  three 
delegates  from  each  circuit  only  one  of  whom  should  be  a 
travelling  preacher. 

At  this  meeting  other  questions  were  discussed,  as  to  how, 
and  when,  and  where  did  the  Connexion  arise,  and  who  might 
be  considered  as  its  founder ;  as  it  was  yet  an  unsettled 
qiiestion  whether  that  badge  of  distinction  properly  belonged 
to  Hugh  Bourne  or  to  William  Clowes.  As  the  leading  men 
of  the  Connexion  are  not  unanimous  in  their  opinion  on  these 
points,  we  think  it  would  have  been  better  had  the  question 
been — Who  are  the  founders  of  the  Primitive  Methodist 
Connexion]  and  the  answer  had  been — They  are  several,  of 
whom  Hugh  Bourne  is  the  chief.  In  these  views  we  are  not 
alone.  Neither  are  they  peculiar  to  a  small  knot  of  men 
within  a  single  district.  They  are  sanctioned  by  the  highest 
Connexional  authority — the  Conference..  When  that  supreme 
court  was  sitting  at  Sheffield,  in  1852,  Mr.  H.  Bourne  was 
dying  circumstances.  That  assembly  sent  him  a  letter 
condolence  and  sympathy,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extrac 
A  copy  of  the  letter  now  lies  before  us  : — 

"  Sheffield,  June  3rd,  1852. 
"  To  Mr.  Hugh  Bourne. 
"  Dear  Brother, — 

"  The  Conference  has  read  the  affecting  letter, 
written  by  your  brother  James,  relating  to  your  severe  and 
dangerous  affliction,  and  listened  to  the  statements  of  Brothers 
Bagley,  Higgins,  Broad,  Bateman,  and  others,  on  the  same 
subject ;  and  (relative)  to  your  religious  experience,  and  deep 
solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  Connexion,  of  which  the  Lord 
made  you  one  of  the  founders,  d'c. 
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;-  We  are  yours  on  behalf  of  the  Conference  now  assembled 
at  Sheffield, 

"John  Garner,  President. 

"  William  Harland,  Secretary.'1 

From  this  extract  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Conference  ad- 
dressed Mr.  H.  Bourne  not  as  the  father  and  the  founder  of 
the  Primitive  Methodist  Connexion,  but  as  a  Christian 
"  brother,"  and  "  one  of  the  founders." 

Since  writing  the  above  remarks  we  find  that  Isaac  Taylor 
takes  a  similar  view  of  the  foundership  of  Methodism.     Some- 
times, indeed,  he  speaks  of  John  Wesley  as  the  founder ;  but  in 
numerous    instances  he  associates  other    persons  with  him  in 
founding  that  religious  community.     And  in  his  Wesley  and 
Methodism,  he  devotes  115  pages  to  the  Founders  of  Metho- 
dism.    And  the  "  persons,"  he  remarks,  "  claiming  to  be  named 
as  the  founders  of  Methodism,  or  as  principally  concerned  in 
its  rise  and  spread,  are  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  Whitfield, 
Fletcher,  Coke,  and  Lady  Huntingdon" — each  of  whose  talents 
and  piety  he  has  sketched  with  a  master's  hand.     Is  it  asked 
on  what  ground  that  noble  lady  is  considered  as  one  of   the 
founders  of  Methodism  ?     This  question  is  answered  by  Mr. 
Taylor  in  the  following  words — "  As  to  the  position  assigned 
to  her  among  the  founders  of  Methodism,  it   is  due  to  her, 
rather  on  the  ground  of  what  she  did  for  it,  as  its  patroness, 
which  was  almost  immeasurable,  than  because  she  imprinted 
upon  it  any  characteristic  of  her  own  mind."     In  accordance 
with  this  broad,  and,  as  we  think,  righteous  principle,  we  do 
Mr.  II.  Bourne's  illustrious  name  no  wrong,  nor  confer  on  the 
memory  of  the  seraphic  William  Clowes  no  undeserved  honour, 
when  we  associate  them  in  the  great  work  of  founding   the 
Primitive  Methodist  Connexion.     Had  any  of  our  patriarchs 
been  left  to  struggle  alone  with   this  enterprise,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  would  have  ever  grown  into  importance,  or  survived 
many  years  as  a  religious  connexion. 
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The  Eclectic  Review,  for  August,  1861,  devotes  twenty-six 
pages  to  "  John  Wesley,  and  the  Founders  of  Methodism."  In 
furnishing  something  like  a  list  of  these  "  founders,"  we  find 
the  names  of  several  persons  in  the  following  order — John 
Wesley,  Charles  Wesley,  George  Whitfield,  Thomas  Maxfield, 
John  Nelson,  Silas  Told,  and  Thomas  Walsh,  "  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  that  noble  band."  Surely,  then,  it  is  no  great 
thing  if  the  honour  of  a  share  in  the  foundership  of  the  Prim- 
itive Methodist  Connexion  be  awarded  to  the  great  and  good 
William  Clowes. 

But  we  have  no  desire  to  disturb  the  fraternal  peace  of  the 
body,  by  agitating  the  question,  who  is  the  greatest  in  the 
Primitive  Methodist  kingdom,  Hugh  Bourne  or  William 
Clowes  ?  Both  of  them  were  burning  and  shining  lights  in 
their  day.  Both  of  them  were  princes  and  great  men  in  our 
Israel.  And  now  they  are  removed  from  the  church  militant 
to  the  church  triumphant,  where  all  denominational  dis- 
tinctions are  merged  in  one  family  name,  let  us  not  angrily 
contend  about  the  Connexional  honours  which  we  ought  to 
associate  with  their  venerable  names  respectively.  Between 
themselves  this  was  a  theme  of  conflicting  sentiments,  and 
occasionally  marred  their  mutual  happiness.  Mankind  in 
general  are  jealous  of  their  honours,  and  part  with  them  re- 
luctantly. Saul  and  David  were  on  the  best  of  terms  with 
each  other ;  but  it  came  to  pass  that  "  when  David  was 
returned  from  the  slaughter  of  the  Philistines,  that  the  women 
came  out  of  all  the  cities  of  Israel,  singing  and  dancing,  to 
meet  King  Saul,  with  tabrets,  with  joy,  and  with  instruments 
of  music.  And  the  women  answered  one  another  as  they 
played,  and  said,  Saul  has  slain  his  thousands,  and  David  his 
ten  thousands.  And  Saul  was  very  wroth,  and  the  saying 
displeased  him ;  and  he  said,  They  have  ascribed  unto  David 
ten  thousands,  and  to  me  they  have  ascribed  but  thousands ; 
and  what  can  he  have  more  but  the  kingdom  ]  And  Saul  eyed 
David  from  that  day  and  forward."     Let  us  learn  wisdom  from 
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other  men's  folly.  Let  us  dig  a  grave,  and  in  that  grave  b\iry 
for  ever  all  unprofitable  disputes  about  the  foundership  of  our 
beloved  Connexion.  And  let  him  that  'would  be  great  in  the 
kingdom  of  God  humble  himself,  and  in  due  time  the  Lord  will 
lift  him  up. 

While  Mr.  Clowes  was  at  the  Nottingham  Preparatory 
Meeting,  his  wife  arrived  there  from  Tunstall,  where  she  had 
resided  up  to  that  time.  Arrangements  were  made  for  her  to 
travel  with  him,  and  to  share  the  inconveniences  and  toils 
of  a  Primitive  Methodist  itinerant  preacher's  wife,  which  in 
those  days  were  neither  few  nor  small.  Mr.  C.  was  thankful 
to  find  her  much  better,  both  physically  and  mentally,  than  she 
was  when  he  left  her  at  Tunstall,  and  he  then  started  on  his 
mission  for  Hull.  On  his  return  to  his  circuit  he  revisited 
several  places  at  which  he  had  already  preached,  and  his  labours 
were  crowned  with  a  liberal  share  of  success.  But  the  cup 
which  he  was  called  to  drink  was  far  from  being  one  of 
unmingled  sweetness.  While  he  was  taking  supper  at  Mi*. 
Bailey's,  Ferrybridge,  a  large  stone  was  thrown  violently  at  the 
oor,  and  a  piece  of  parchment  was  blown  into  the  house  on 
hich  were  written  some  foolish  expressions.  These  mani- 
festations of  hatred  to  the  Gospel,  Mr.  C.  attribvited  to  satanic 
uence.     "The  devil,"  he  says,  "felt  his  power  was  shaken. 

e  iron  sceptre  of  his  enchantment  began  to  tremble  in  his 
grasp  ;  hence  the  reason  of  the  opposition  which  arose." 

On  the  following  evening  he  preached  at  Snaith,  when  he 
was  much  annoyed  by  the  insane  and  riotous  conduct  of  a 
drunken  man.  But  in  spite  of  the  disturbance  one  soul  pro- 
fessed to  obtain  peace  with  God  through  faith  in  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

September  10th,  was  another  glorious  day  for  Mr.  Clowes  and 
the  Primitive  Methododists  of  Hull,  The  society  had  so 
encouragingly  prospered,  and  the  congregations  so  greatly  in- 
creased, that  it  was  found  necessary  to  provide  enlai'ged 
accommodation.     A  site  of  land  was  secured  in  the  centre  of  a 
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dense  population.  Preparations  were  made  for  laying  the 
foundation  stone  of  a  new  chapel.  Mrs.  Harrison  was  ap- 
pointed to  preach  before  the  ceremony  was  performed.  She 
selected  for  her  text  Isaiah  xxviii.  16 — "  Therefore  thus  saith 
the  Lord  God,  I  lay  in  Zion  for  a  foundation  a  stone,"  &c. 
There  was  a  very  large  congregation,  and  the  people  generally 
appeared  interested  in  the  undertaking.  Several  preachers 
delivered  addresses,  and  the  signs  of  the  times  augured  well  for 
the  future  of  Primitive  Methodism  in  Hull.  The  erection  of 
the  chapel  progressed  rapidly,  and  on  Friday,  September  10th, 
it  was  publicly  opened  for  Divine  worship.  The  Rev.  Thomas 
King  preached  in  the  morning,  "  Brother  Dent "  in  the  after- 
noon, and  the  Rev.  William  Braithwaite  in  the  evening.  A 
powerful  prayer  meeting  followed,  at  which  one  person  pro- 
fessed to  find  the  pearl  of  great  price.  Externally,  the  chapel 
and  its  approaches  are  extremely  plain  and  unattractive.  In- 
ternally, it  is  neatly  furnished,  galleried  on  three  sides,  and 
affords  sittings  for  700  hearers.  The  glory  of  this  house  of 
prayer  has  been  great  indeed.  Hundreds  have  been  justified 
and  sanctified,  and  trained  for  immortal  happiness  and  glory 
within  its  hallowed  walls.  Nor  is  the  glory  yet  departed. 
Ichabod  is  not  written  on  its  portals.  There  still,  as  well  as  in 
more  modern  and  finer  sanctuaries,  the  power  of  God  is  present 
to  heal.  Burning  with  holy  zeal,  and  strong  in  faith  as  Mr. 
Clowes  was,  he  then  little  thought  that  in  less  than  half  a  century, 
to  Mill  Street  chapel  would  be  added  Church  Street  chapel, 
Thornton  Street  chapel,  Jarrett  Street  chapel,  Holderness  Road 
chapel,  Spring  Bank  chapel,  and  Salthouse  Lane  chapel  (rented) 
— unitedly  affording  accommodation  for  6,000  hearers,  and  all 
these  spacious  places  of  worship,  the  last  excepted,  the  property 
of  the  Primitive  Methodist  Connexion. 

Soon  after  the  events  just  nari-ated,  Mr.  Clowes  was  lost  on 
an  uninclosed  common,  in  a  very  dark  night,  on  his  way  from 
Hessle  to  Hull.  The  land  is  now  fenced  in,  and  the  two  places 
just  mentioned  are  connected  by  a  good  turnpike  road 
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friend  accompanied  him  a  short  way  out  of  the  village,  in- 
structed him  to  go  forwards  and  keep  certain  stars  on  his 
right  shoulder,  and  bade  him  good  night.  He  very  soon  lost  ail 
recognition  of  his  guiding  stars,  and  in  so  doing  missed  his  way. 
With  a  firm  faith  in  the  providence  of  God,  and  knowing  that 
we  are  coninianded  in  the  Bible,  in  everything  by  prayer  and 
supplication  with  thanksgiving,  to  make  our  requests  known  unto 
God,  he  kneeled  down  and  implored  divine  direction.  He  rose 
and  walked  onwards,  and  quickly  perceived  that  he  was  among 
bushes  and  briers.  He  paused  and  prayed  again.  He  ventured 
with  uncertain  steps  to  resume  his  journey,  and  lifting  up  his 
eyes  he  saw  a  light  at  a  short  distance.  He  aimed  for  it  and 
was  glad  to  find  that  it  was  the  lamp  at  a  toll-bar.  He  dropped 
on  his  knees  again  and  thanked  God.  Through  physical 
effort  and  mental  anxiety,  when  he  reached  his  home  he  was 
bathed  in  perspiration  and  in  a  very  exhausted  condition. 

During  the  night  Mrs.  Clowes  was  taken  ill  of  an  epidemic 
disorder  which  was  then  prevalent  in  the  neighbourhood.  A 
friend  in  the  house  urged  the  necessity  of  sending  immediately 
for  medical  aid.  Mr.  Clowes  proposed  first  to  pray.  "  While 
I  prayed,"  says  Mr.  C,  "I  got  hold  of  God  by  faith,  and 
believed  that  he  would  stay  the  affliction,  which  he  did  in  a 
short  time."  Neither  he  nor  his  wife  appear  to  have  been 
alarmed  by  this  sudden  and  unexpected  visitation.  They  knew 
that  their  times  were  in  the  hands  of  God,  and  that  not  a  hair 
of  their  heads  could  perish  without  his  permission.  They 
knew,  likewise,  that  it  was  Christ  for  them  to  live,  and  to  die 
was  gain.  Consequently,  they  were  able  to  contemplate  the 
approach  of  their  last  enemy  with  placid  confidence  and  resig- 
nation. 

In  reply  to  a  question  which  Mr.  C.  put  to  his  wife  on 
her  prospects  beyond  the  grave",  she  said  she  was  rather 
disappointed  in  recovering,  for  she  felt  fully  prepared  to  depart 
in  peace,  her  eyes  having  seen  the  Lord's  salvation. 
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On  September  13th,  the  first  circuit  quarterly  meeting  was 
held  at  Hull.  The  station  was  found  to  be  in  a  prosperous 
condition.  The  meeting  was  peaceful  and  happy,  and  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  circuit  was  gratifying.  The  number 
of  members  amounted  to  402.  Very  soon  after  this  date 
disasters  of  a  painful  character  befel  the  circuit  through  the 
indiscretion  of  certain  inexperienced  official  persons  acting 
counter  to  the  advice  of  Mr.  Clowes.  Some  of  his  religious 
movements  were  peculiar  to  himself,  and  quite  out  of  the 
ordinary  way  of  ministerial  procedure.  He  believed  that  many 
ideas  relative  to  the  great  work  in  which  he  was  engaged  were 
communicated  to  him  directly  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  This 
conviction  frequently  led  him  into  places  where  otherwise  he 
probably  would  not  have  ventured ;  and  determined  him  to 
act  when,  in  the  absence  of  this  conviction  he  would  have 
remained  quiet.  "When  he  was  at  Bugthorpe  he  turned  into  a 
public-house  and  asked  permission  to  pray  with  the  family, 
which  request  was  granted.  He  left  the  household  in  tears. 
In  a  few  instances  we  believe  there  is  room  for  Christ  in  the 
inn,  and  cordial  accommodation  for  his  ministers  and  disciples. 
We  have  known  such  places.  Other  drinking  establishments 
are  on  friendly  terms  with  a  certain  class  of  clergymen  and 
preachers ;  but  as  a  rule,  public-houses  are  opposed  to  the 
temples  of  God,  and  the  keepers  of  them  have  but  little  respect 
for  the  faithful  watchmen  of  Zion.  We  suppose  the  principar 
reason  for  their  hostility  to  the  ambassadors  of  Christ  is,  where 
the  Gospel  pi-evails  their  craft  is  in  danger. 

On  October  23rd,  Mr.  C.  opened  Knaresborough  by  preaching 
in  the  open  air  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  weather 
was  extremely  unfavourable  for  out-door  worship.  The  rain 
fell  in  torrents.  The  wind  was  stormy ;  but  the  people  stood 
their  ground.  In  the  evening  he  spoke  in  a  dwelling  house. 
His  labours  were  not  in  vain.  He  formed  a  society  of  fou 
members.     But  anxious  as  Mr.  C.  was  to  convert  sinners,  an 
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to  build  up  a  visible  church  of  living  stones,  lie  did  not  think 
it  a  sin  to  worship  occasionally  with  Christians  of  other 
denominations.  Being  at  Acklam,  near  York,  on  a  Sabbath 
day,  he  went  to  the  Methodist  chapel  in  the  morning,  attended 
the  church  in  the  afternoon,  and  heard  a  truly  Gospel  sermon 
by  Mr.  Simpson.  In  the  evening  Mr.  C.  preached  himself  in 
a  house,  and  the  clergyman  returned  the  compliment  paid  him 
by  Mr.  Clowes,  by  going  to  hear  him  preach.  Primitive 
Methodists  have  more  sense  than  to  admire  a  sermon  merely 
because  it  was  preached  in  a  chapel,  or  to  despise  a  sermon 
because  it  was  delivered  in  a  church.  They  appreciate  a  truly 
Gospel  sermon  wherever  they  hear  it  preached,  and  they  hate 
error  and  trash,  whether  it  be  proclaimed  in  church  or  chapel,, 
and  whether  the  preacher  appears  in  plain  clothes  or  in  official 
vestments. 

On  the  following  evening  Mr.  C.  preached  at  Levening,  and 
had  great  liberty  of  speech;  three  souls  were  converted  to  God. 
He  spoke  there  the  next  day,  and  three  other  persons  found 
the  Lord  to  the  joy  of  their  souls.  While  he  was  family 
visiting  the  next  morning  another  person  received  the  Spirit 
of  adoption.  In  the  course  of  his  powerful  and  successful 
ministry,  Mr.  C.  was  often  witness  to  the  power  of  God  to  save- 
the  vilest  of  the  vile.  Once  when  he  was  at  Ferrybridge,  a 
man  was  at  the  meeting  who  had  a  short  time  before  attempted 
to  murder  his  wife.  The  grace  of  God  subdued  his  ferocious 
heart,  and  on  the  following  night  his  wife  was  arrested  in  hex* 
impenitent  course. 

Another  town  of  importance  missioned  by  Mr.  Clowes  was 
Leeds.  He  entered  that  place  with  the  message  of  salvation,  Nov. 
24th,  under  auspicious  conditions.  A  number  of  godly  and  zeal- 
ous young  men  had  heaixl  of  the  Primitive  Methodists,  or  Rantersr 
vulgarly  so  called,  through  the  medium  of  the  Hull  Rockingham 
newspaper,  and  were  anxiously  waiting  for  their  arrival  at 
Leeds.  Through  the  labours  of  these  pious  and  enterprising 
young  men,  fifteen  in  number,  and  only  one  of  them,  the  late 
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John  Verity,  an  acknowledged  preacher  of  any  community, 
upwards  of-  a  hundred  persons  were  brought  to  a  knowledge  of 
God,  and  into  a  state  of  fellowship  with  some  Christian  society. 
As  the  movements  of  these  warm-hearted  youths  were  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  Primitive  Methodists,  and  were  crowned 
with  the  like  success,  it  was  natural  for  them  to  hail  the 
approach  of  Mr.  Clowes,  and  to  offer  him  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship,  on  his  first  arrival  among  them.  If  they  were  not 
Primitive  Methodists  in  name,  they  appear  to  have  been  such 
in  spirit,  and  would,  therefore,  we  may  reasonably  presume, 
readily  co-operate  with  our  chief  missionary  leader. 

The  Rev.  S.  Smith,  now  supernumerary  preacher  of  Douglas, 
Isle  of  Man,  and  one  of  the  young  men  to  whom  we  have  just 
alluded,  says, — "  We  agreed  to  write  to  Hull,  inviting  the 
Ranters  to  visit  Leeds,  and  promising  we  would  join  them. 
The  contents  of  the  letter  were  to  the  effect  that,  if  a  preacher 
were  sent  to  Leeds,  we  would  provide  for  him  bread  and 
lodgings  for  three  months,  in  order  that  he  might  make  a  fair 
trial.  The  parties  to  this  agreement  were  John  Verity, 
J.  Atkinson,  Esq.,  J.  Howard,  surgeon,  and  Samuel  Smith. 
In  a  few  days,  an  answer  was  sent  to  their  letter  by 
Mr.  Richard  Jackson,  Circuit  Steward,  saying, — "  We  will 
send  a  preacher  as  soon  as  we  have  one  at  liberty.  In  tl 
meantime,  we  advise  you  to  go  on,  plan  your  preachers,  oper 
new  places,  form  classes,  kc."  We  knew  Mr.  Jackson  veri 
well.  The  diction  of  this  epistle  is  characteristic  of  the  plaii 
and  concise  style  of  his  official  correspondence.  On  the  folio  wi 
Thursday  Mr.  Smith  formed  a  class  at  Mrs.  Taylor's,  top  of 
Kirkgate.  John  Verity  formed  another  at  Mrs.  Hopkinson's 
in  Hunslet-lane.  They  made  a  preachers'  plan,  on  which  they 
entered  the  names  of  seven  preachers.  They  opened  sever 
fresh  places  for  preaching,  and  were  known  publicly  by  the 
name  of  Ranters.  As  preaching  stations  they  opened  Mrs. 
Taylor's  cellar  and  Mrs.  Hopkinson's  house,  in  Leeds ;  the 
villages  of  Armley,  Buston  Park,  Hugend,  Hunslet,  Woodhouse 
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Car,  and  "Wortley  ;  and  in  each  of  these  places  they  formed  a 
class.  Although  this  work  of  grace  materially  tended  to  open 
the  way  for  the  introduction  of  Primitive  Methodism  into  Leeds, 
and  to  promote  its  growth  when  it  was  introduced,  yet,  strictly 
speaking,  the  instruments  of  the  work  did  not  form  any  part  or 
parcel  of  the  Primitive  Methodist  denomination,  or  they  need 
not  have  associated  their  letter  of  request  to  the  Hull  Primitives 
with  a  "  promise  to  join  them." 

On  the  date  before  mentioned,  Mr.  Clowes,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Bailey,  of  Ferry-bridge,  went  to  Leeds.  And  as  Mr.  Bailey 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  Mr.  Bean,  schoolmaster,  ho 
obtained  the  loan  of  his  schoolroom,  for  a  religious  service,  on 
the  Tuesday  evening.  Mr.  Bean's  room  was  situated  in  Kirk- 
gate.  For  the  following  Sabbath,  Messrs.  S.  Smith  and 
J.  Verity  engaged  a  large  room  over  Mr.  Sampson's  warehouse, 
in  Longbaulk-lane.  Mr.  Clowes  preached  in  the  forenoon,  and 
a  Mr.  Hirst  in  the  afternoon.  During  service,  Sampson  himself 
wantonly  sounded  a  false  alarm  by  announcing  that  the  room 
was  giving  way,  which  created  a  good  deal  of  confusion.  The 
consequences  might  have  been  of  a  grave  character.  In  the 
evening,  Mr.  Clowes  preached  in  Mrs.  Taylor's  cellar — where 
the  assembly  felt  safer  than  they  would  have  felt  in  Sampson's 
upper  room — and  many  obtained  mercy  of  the  Lord. 

"  On  Tuesday,  Nov.  the  29th,"  says  Mr.  Smith,  "  W.  Clowes 
met  as  many  of  our  members  as  could  attend,  at  Mrs.  Hopkin- 
son's,  in  Hunslet-lane,  and  incorporated  us  with  the  Primitive 
Methodist  Connexion,  there  being  about  57  members."  Thus 
it  appears — 1st,  that  there  were  no  Primitive  Methodists  at 
Leeds  till  after  Mr.  Clowes'  going  there  as  a  P.  M.  Missionary ; 
2nd,  that  he  went  to  Leeds  under  very  auspicious  circum- 
stances ;  and  3rd,  that,  almost  immediately  after  his  arrival 
there,  more  than  50  professed  Christians  united  with  him 
and  became  members  of  the  Primitive  Methodist  Community. 

It  is  proper  to  advertise  the  reader  that,  between  the  reports 
of  Mr.  Clowes  opening  his  mission  at  Leeds   by  Mr.   Smith 
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and  that  of  himself,  there  is  a  little  discrepancy ;  but,  sub- 
stantially, they  agree.  "What  one  has  omitted  the  other  has 
noticed,  so  that,  between  them,  we  are  furnished  with  a  pretty 
full  report.  Perhaps  both  of  them  wrote,  not  from  diaries 
penned  at  the  time,  but  from  recollection  many  years  after 
the  dates  when  the  events  they  record  transpired.  If  so,  on 
some  points  their  memories  might  fail  them,  or  betray  them  into 
slight  mistakes.  Or  one  or  both  of  them,  occupying  different 
stand-points,  might  not  be  equally  impressed  by  the  same 
circumstances ;  or  they  may  have  intentionally  recorded  some 
events  and  silently  passed  over  others.  Mr.  Clowes  informs 
ns  that  when  Sampson  made  the  alarming  announcement  that 
the  room  in  which  the  people  were  assembled  was  giving 
way,  consternation  instantaneously  seized  the  people,  and  they 
made  a  headlong  rush  down  the  stairs.  The  consequence  was, 
the  passage  was  soon  completely  blocked  up.  Some  attempted 
to  leap  out  of  the  windows,  and  many  fainted.  With  a  view 
to  calm  the  affrighted  people,  and  to  assure  them  that  there 
was  no  ground  for  the  danger  they  apprehended,  he  struck  up 
the  popular  hymn, — "  Come,  O  come,  thou  vilest  sinner,"  &c. 
"This,"  says  Mr.  Clowes,  "brought  back  the  people  to  their 
senses,  and  quietness  and  order  were  gradually  restored  ;  and, 
to  my  astonishment,  I  found  afterwards  that  no  person  had 
been  killed  or  seriously  injured."  Mr.  Bailey  then  stood  up 
and  gave  the  people  an  exhortation  to  look  to  the  Lord ; 
and  reminded  them  that,  however  the  devil  raged,  good  would 
be  done,  and  the  enemies  of  Christ  would  be  put  to  shame 
and  confusion." 

In  Company  with  Mr.  Verity,  Mr.  C.  then  proceeded  to 
Beeston.  They  were  invited  to  take  tea  with  a  family  known 
to  Mr.  V.  The  gaiety  of  certain  professors  of  religion  in  the 
company  was  observed  by  Mr.  Clowes  with  feelings  of 
disapproval.  But  if,  on  the  subject  of  dress,  Mr.  C.  were  too 
severe,  we  think  it  highly  probable  that  Mr.  Y.  was  too 
indulgent.     To  keep  the  fashionable  professors  in  countenance, 
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Mr.  V.  related  an  anecdote  of  a  certain  preacher  who  used  to 
say,  "  Shoot  the  bird  and  the  feathers  will  fly."  His  flippant 
remark  was  received  with  applause,  and  the  party  looked  on 
Mr.  Clowes  as  confounded.  But  he  adroitly  turned  the 
anecdote  as  an  argument  against  themselves.  He  shrewdly 
replied  that  if  that  was  the  ground  they  took,  then  it  would 
follow  that,  provided  the  feathers  had  not  flown,  the  bird  was 
not  shot.  Mr.  Verity  and  his  fashionable  female  clients,  in 
their  turn,  were  abashed  and  confounded,  Mr.  C.  then  lectured 
them  soundly  on  the  manifold  evils  of  extravagance  in  dress, 
and  supported  his  arguments  by  appropriate  passages  from 
Holy  Writ. 

From  Beeston  Mr.  C.  passed  on  and  revisited  Dewsbury,  and 
spoke  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Boothroyd.  But  the  minds  of  the 
people  were  so  much  embroiled  with  the  politics  of  the  day, 
that  they  had  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  listen  to  the 
story  of  the  cross.  What  the  government  of  the  country 
ought  to  do,  with  many  of  them,  was  a  more  important 
question  than  what  the  perfect  government  of  God  required 
of  them.  At  the  pressing  invitation  of  a  Methodist  friend,  Xr. 
C.  visited  Alton,  and  officiated  in  the  Independent  chapel. 
Persons  of  various  social  grades  assembled  to  hear  him.  Several 
sinners  were  alarmed,  and  a  great  revival  broke  out.  Of  this 
work  of  grace,  the  Methodists  were  very  active  in  collecting  the 
fruits.  Formerly  this  was  more  frequently  the  case  than  it  is 
now.  In  numerous  instances,  our  missionaries  and  circuit 
ministers  had  no  places  of  worship  belonging  to  their  own  com- 
munity, whither  they  might  conduct  their  new  converts,  no 
societies  with  which  they  might  incorporate  them,  nor  any  class 
leaders  to  whose  oversight  they  could  prudently  commit  them. 
Under  these  peculiar  circumstances,  other  communities  largely 
shared  the  fruits  of  their  labours.  And  it  was  much  better  that 
it  was  so,  than  if  those  young  converts  had  been  left  in  the 
wilderness  as  sheep  having  no  shepherd. 

Again   Mr.  C.  visited  Knaresbrough,  and  preached  once   in 
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the  open  air  and  twice  in  the  house  of  a  friend.  He  found  a 
few  additional  candidates  for  church-fellowship,  which,  being 
admitted,  made  up  the  number  of  members  to  thirteen.  He 
next  endeavoured  to  make  a  religious  impression  on  Hough- 
bottom  and  Gowthorpe;  but  the  people  appeared  totally 
indifferent  to  the  things  which  made  for  their  peace.  The 
next  day  he  went  to  Leeds  and  formed  another  class.  On  the 
day  following,  he  arrived  at  Hull.  On  Monday,  Dec.  13th,  the 
second  quarterly  meeting  was  held,  when  the  statistics  were 
found  to  be  as  follow  : — Travelling  preachers,  G  ;  Membei's  of 
Society,  856 ;  Chapels,  2.  We  are  struck  with  the  paucity  of 
chapels,  compared  with  the  number  of  ministers,  and  the  mem- 
bers they  had  gathered  into  society  with  them ;  but  it  should  be 
recollected  that  the  station  had  not  then  existed  twelve  months, 
and  it  was  an  act  of  prudence  to  count  the  cost  before  they 
began  to  build.  Had  the  infant  societies  prematurely  engaged 
in  erecting  new  chapels,  the  consequences  might  have  been  very 
disastrous,  if  not  fatal  to  their  existence.        ' 

December  23rd,  Mr.  C.  left  Hull  to  prosecute  his  labours  in 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  During  this  excursion,  he 
visited  several  places  at  which  he  had  preached  before,  and 
rejoiced  to  find  that  the  good  work  of  God  "kept  rolling  on." 
While  he  was  at  the  house  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Bailey,  of 
Knottingley,  a  crowd  of  ploughman,  dressed  in  a  fantastic  style, 
came  in  and  asked  for  money.  On  such  a  class  of  mendicants 
Mr.  C.  had  neither  gold  nor  silver  to  bestow,  but  such  as  he  had 
he  was  willing  to  give  unto  them.  Accordingly,  he  told  them 
to  go  down  on  their  knees  and  pray  for  mercy ;  at  the  same 
moment,  he  dropped  on  his  knees  himself  and  began  to  pray. 
The  buffoons  retreated  with  precipitation,  and  the  house  was 
cleared  of  the  annoyance. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Appointments  wide  apart — Punctuality — Preaches  in  a  public-house 
Preaches  as  he  walks  through  the  streets — His  character 
slandered — Hard  fare — A  kind-hearted  Scotchwoman — An  old 
woman  drags  her  daughter  out  of  a  prayer-meeting — A  great 
revival — Persecution  at  Harrogate— Meets  with  the  Vicar  of 
Harewood — Conversation  between  them — Mr.  C.  's  soliloquy — 
At  Leeds  he  is  kindly  entertained  by  Mr.  Smith — Opens  the 
city  of  Ripon — Attends  Hull  Quarterly  Meeting — Total  num- 
ber of  members  1,116 — An  efficient  staff  of  colleagues — Labours 
cordially  and  zealously  with  them — Tenants  threatened  at 
Whixley — Mockery  and  scorn—  Sinners  converted — Revisits 
Leeds  and  meets  with  Mr.  Miller — Mrs.  M.  charges  him  with 
having  made  a  division — First  Conference  at  Hull — Denomina- 
tional statistics- — Three  camp-meetings  held  on  the  camp- 
meeting  Sundays-Clowes  attends  the  Barrow  camp-meeting — 
1819—1820. 

As  the  appointments  of  Mr.  C.  often  lay  widely  asunder,  and 
numerous  demands  were  made  on  his  valuable  time,  lie 
occasionally  experienced  great  difficulty  in  being  at  his  post  at 
the  stated  hour.  But  lie  knew  the  value  of  punctuality,  and 
would  not  trifle  with  those  expectations  of  the  people,  which 
his  own  preaching  arrangements  had  created.  If,  therefore,  any 
circumstance  rendered  it  difficult  for  him  to  be  in  his  pulpit  in 
due  time,  he  cheerfully  put  forth  extra  exertion  to  perform  his 
task.  In  his  journey  to  Baun,  to  preach  in  the  evening,  he  was 
under  a  mistake  respecting  the  distance;  but  when  he  discovered 
his  eiTor,  by  running  and  walking  very  fast  he  succeeded  in 
reaching  his  destination  in  time.      In  this  particular  he,  being 
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dead,  yet  speaketh.  His  bright  example  is  an  impressive  lecture 
on  ministerial  punctuality.  To  his  junior  brethren  especially,  it 
delivers,  in  a  paternal  tone,  the  admonition, — "  Go  thou,  and  do 
likewise."  It  is  of  little  use  applauding  his  actions  unless  we 
strive  to  copy  his  example. 

At  Pollington,  we  find  him  officiating  again  in  a  public-house, 
when  one  soul  was  bi-ought  to  God,  and  others  were  smitten 
with  conviction  for  sin.  The  next  morning  he  "  processioned  " 
the  village,  and  preached,  what  he  calls,  "  several  sermons  f 
while  he  walked  through  the  street ;  and  the  inhabitants  turned 
out  of  their  houses,  in  great  numbers,  to  listen  to  the  extraor- 
dinary herald.  We  have  sometimes  hearkened  to  sermons  or 
addresses,  delivered  simultaneously  in  the  same  procession,  but 
were  unable  to  make  much  sense  out  of  these  fragmentary  and 
intermixed  orations.  Simultaneous  preaching  by  different 
ministers  to  the  same  congregation  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
instruction  which  St.  Paul  gave  to  the  Corinthian  Church  : 
"  If  any  man  speak,  "  he  says,  "  in  an  unknown  tongue,  let  it  be 
by  two  or  at  the  most  by  three  and  that  by  course ;  and  let  one 
interpret." — 1  Cor.  xiv.  27.  And  again, — "  For  ye  may  all 
prophesy  one  by  one,  that  all  may  leara,  and  all  may  be 
comforted." — Ver.  31.  It  is  a  very  different  thing  for  an 
individual  preachfer  to  address  the  people  around  him  as  he  is  in 
the  act  of  walking  through  their  towns  and  villages.  This  he 
may  do  to  edification,  without  promoting  confusion,  or  exposing 
himself  or  his  message  to  any  plausible  pretext  for  unholy 
mirth. 

But  no  circumspection  on  Mr.  Clowes'  part  could  shield  him 
from  slander.  At  Arkindale  a  report  was  industriously  circu- 
lated that  he  was  a  worthless  fellow,  who  had  absconded  and  left  a 
wife  and  six  children  chargeable  to  the  parish.  This  scandalous 
fabrication  Mr.  C.  attributed  to  the  father  of  lies.  And  who  will 
say  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  %  But  the  defamation 
failed  to  accomplish  the  end  for  which  it  was  designed.  The 
mission  extended  in  all  directions,  and  sinners  were  awakened 
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and  converted  to  God.  As  a  pedestrian  preacher,  bis  journeys 
were  sometimes  delightful  and  recreative  ;  at  other  times  they 
were  unpleasant  and  fatiguing.  In  walking  to  Conysthorpe  he 
had  to  plod  his  way  up  to  the  ankles  in  snow  nearly  all  the  way, 
and  the  people  to  whom  he  offered  the  bread  of  life  suffered  him 
to  return  to  Knaresborough  that  night  without  inviting  him  to 
partake  of  the  bread  that  perisheth.  On  his  arrival  at  Knares- 
brough,  Mary  Brownridge,  an  elderly  Scotch  woman,  welcomed 
him  to  the  hospitality  of  her  house.  Wherever  this  memoir  is 
read,  let  this  seasonable  act  of  kindness  to  an  eminent  scrvaut 
of  God  be  published  as  a  memorial  of  her. 

While  preaching  in  the  Methodist  chapel  at  Martin  cmn- 
Grafton,  there  was  a  shaking  among  the  dry  bones ;  but  the 
word  of  God  was  not  permitted  to  have  an  unobstructed  course. 
While  sinners  were  crying  for  mercy,  "the  devil,"  says  Mr. 
Clowes,  "  sent  into  the  meeting,  in  an  infuriated  state,  an  old 
woman,  who,  by  force,  dragged  out  her  daughter  that  was 
praying  for  mercy."  Three  souls,  however,  were  saved,  and  the 
praying  people  carried  on  the  meeting  all  the  night.  On  another 
visit  to  the  same  place  it  was  calculated  that  about  twenty 
i  persons  found  peace  with  God."      This  was  a  rich  reward  after 

I  having  endured  a  little  opposition  from  a  fanatical  old  woman. 
Some  persecuted  him  from  narrow,  sectarian  motives,  some 
from  dire  malignity,  and  others  for  the  sake  of  diversion.  While 
he  was  preaching  in  a  house  at  Harrogate,  some  mischievous 
person  fastened  the  door  to  prevent  the  egress  of  the  congrega- 
tion ;  but  a  way  of  escape  was  found  in  the  rear  of  the 
building. 

At  Killinghall  Mr.  C.  preached  in  a  joiner's  shop,  and  also 

I" in  the  Methodist  Chapel.     He  was  entertained  by  Mr.  Swales. 
While  at  family  prayer  the  next  morning  two  of  his  men- 
servants  cried   out  for  mercy,  and  one  of  them  rejoiced  in  a 
j  Spardoning  God. 

In  perambulating  the  county  on  his  Master's  business  Mr.  0. 
(j:>ccasionally  met  with  gentlemen  of  his  OAvn  vocation — ministers 
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of  the  Gospel.  Some  of  them  -who  experimentally  understood 
the  deep  things  of  God,  entered  into  his  noble  views,  and  were 
able  to  converse  with  him  on  the  mysteries  of  the  Divine 
kingdom.  Others,  who  fluttered  in  priestly  robe3,  and  enjoyed 
ecclesiastical  emoluments  and  honours,  regarded  liim  with 
emotions  of  pity,  amazement,  or  scorn.  Some  treated  him 
with  impertinence  and  insult ;  others  behaved  towards  him 
with  Christian  politeness.  Between  these  two  extremes  he  met 
with  almost  every  shade  of  treatment. 

Early  one  winterly  morning,  while  the  ground  was  thickly 
carpeted  with  snow,  which  had  fallen  during  the  night,  he  set 
off  on  foot  from  Harrogate  to  Leeds — a  distance  of  about 
twenty  miles.  Those  only  who  have  performed  such  like 
journeys  are  aware  of  the  severe  toil  which  they  involve. 

While  Mr.  C.  was  passing  through  Harewood  he  heard  some- 
thing trampling  behind  him ;  and  turning  i*ound  he  saw  a 
gentleman  mounted  upon  a  very  fine  steed.  It  struck  Mr.  C. 
that  the  privileged  gentleman  was  Lord  Harewood,  whose 
mansion  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  spot  where  the 
travellers  met.  Mr.  C.  respectfully  stepped  aside  to  give  his 
supposed  lordship  the  road.  A  dialogue  followed,  which  was 
not  calculated  to  correct  Mr.  Clowes'  wrong  impression.  The 
gentleman  courteously  began  the  conversation,  which  we  here 
give  in  Mr.  C.'s  own  words  : — 

Gent. — This  is  a  very  winterly  morning. 

W.  C. — Yes,  sir,  it  is  indeed. 

Gent. — It  is  very  hard  for  the  game  (he  might  have  added, 
and  for  the  suffering  poor). 

W.  &— Yes,  sir. 

Gent. — Where  have  you  come  from  this  morning  ? 

W.  C — From  Knaresborough,  sir. 

Gent. — And  where  are  you  going  to  ] 

W.  C.—  To  Leeds,  sir. 

Gent. — Pray  what  is  the  principal  topic  of  the  day  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  now  ? 
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W.  C. — Indeed,  sir,  I  know  but  little  of  the  matters  of  this 
world. 

Gent. — Oh,  indeed  !     Well,  and  what  are  you  then  1 

W.  C — Sir,  I  am  a  man  employed  about  the  things  of 
eternity. 

Gent. — Why,  what  employment  is  that  1 

W.  C. — Sir,  it  is  the  employment  of  warning  sinners  to  flee 
from  the  wrath  to  come. 

Gent. — Well,  and  what  do  you  say  to  them  ? 

W.  C. — Sir,  I  say  what  is  involved  in  the  commission  which 
our  Lord  delivered  to  his  disciples  :  "  Go  ye  out  and  preach  the 
Gospel  to  every  creature.  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized 
shall  be  saved  ;  and  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned." 

Gent. — Well,  I  believe  that ;  it  is  the  Scripture ;  but 
what  is  to  become  of  the  heathen  who  never  heard  of  these 
things  1 

W.  C — They  are  to  be  saved,  sir,  through  Jesus  Christ. 

Gent. — What,  and  never  heard  of  him  ? 

W.  C. — Yes,  sir,  there  are  many  souls  saved  by  Christ  who 
never  heard  of  him  ;  for  instance,  all  infant  children  and  many 
heathen  ;  for  the  Apostle  says  :  "  These  (the  heathen)  having 
not  the  law,  are  a  law  unto  themselves ;  which  show  the  work 
of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts,  their  consciences  also  bearing 
witness,  and  their  thoughts  the  meanwhile  accusing  or  else 
excusing  one  another."  Therefore  these  heathens  who  are 
faithful  to  the  light  given  them  will  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the 
Lord,  by  virtue  of  the  great  atonement,  though  they  never 
heard  the  name  of  Chi*ist  in  the  preached  Gospel. 

Gent. — Well,  then,  how  are  we  to  be  saved  in  this  country 
who  have  heard  of  Christ  1 

W.  C. — Sir,  when  we  truly  repent  and  believe  in  Jesus 
Christ,  then  we  are  justified  and  saved. 

Gent. — Then  how  shall  we  be  justified  at  the  Day  of 
Judgment  1 

W.  C. — By  works,  sir. 
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Gent. — What,  then,  have  yoti  never  sinned  since  yon  "were 
justified  ? 

W.  C. — Sir,  that  is  not  immediately  to  the  purpose.  If  I 
were  to  tell  you  I  never  had,  to  you  it  would  not  amount  to 
any  proof ;  and  were  I  to  say  I  had,  it  would  not  invalidate 
the  proposition  I  have  stated,  that  the  grace  of  God  is  sufficient 
to  save.  It  saved  Enoch  and  a  long  line  of  prophets,  ancient 
fathers,  and  confessors,  down  to  the  present  period.  And  the 
apostle  says :  "  Being  made  free  from  sin,  andjjecome  servants  of 
God,  ye  have  your  fruit  unto  holiness,  and  the  end  everlasting 
life."  God's  grace  saves  to  the  uttermost,  and  saves  the  soul 
from  all  sin  in  this  life ;  and  living  and  dying  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  love  of  God,  the  heart  emptied  of  all  sin,  and  filled  with 
the  glory  of  God,  this  will  inspire  confidence  in  Jesus  at  the 
Day  of  Judgment. 

Gtnt. — What !  do  you  believe  a  man  can  live  without  sin  ? 

W.  C. — Certainly  ;  I  am  bound  to  believe  it,  as  it  is  clearly 
the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  the  recorded  sentiments  of  the 
ancient  fathers,  and  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  stated  in  its 
rituals.  Besides,  did  I  not  believe  this  blessed  doctrine  I 
should  sink  the  perfection  and  glory  of  the  great  atonement, 
limit  the  power  of  the  Holy  One,  and  live  far  below  those 
attainments  in  holiness  and  joy  which  God  intends  I  should 
reach.  The  perfection  of  faith  is  the  climax  of  Clnistian 
experience ;  that  strong  faith  which  produces  internal  con- 
formity to  the  nature  of  God,  and  enables  its  possessor  to  do 
the  will  of  God  on  earth  as  angels  do  it  in  heaven.  So  their 
doing  the  will  of  God,  or  the  works  wrought  by  this  faith,  will 
justify  at  the  last  day,  for  the  Judge  will  then  say  to  such 
believers,  "  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter 
thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord."  God  then  will  have  all  the 
glory,  as  he  has  it  now,  in  the  salvation  of  his  people.  For  we 
are  saved  by  grace,  through  faith,  and  that  not  of  ourselves ; 
it  is  the  gift  of  God.  Then  how  important  are  the  woj  ds  of 
the  apostle  to  you,  to  me,  and  all  the  world — "  Work  out  your 
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salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  for  it  is  God  thai  worketh  in 
you,  to  will,  and  to  do,  of  his  own  good  pleasure." 

Gent. — Well,  then,  yon  believe  all  this  do  you  ? 

W.  C. — Yes,  sir,  I  do,  and  I  am  a  happy  man. 

Gent. — Then  if  I  believed  as  you  do,  I  should  be  a  miserable 
man. 

All  this  while  Mr.  Clowes  thought  he  was  being  catechised 
by,  and  in  his  turn  was  preaching  to,  a  peer  of  the  realm  ;  but 
he  soon  discovered  his  mistake.  The  supposed  nobleman 
turned  out  to  be  the  parochial  clergyman.  After  uttering  the 
last  words — u  I  should  be  a  miserable  man,"  he  turned  his  horse 
and  rode  away.  Mr.  C.  had  not  proceeded  far  before  he  came 
up  to  a  man  brushing  the  snow  from  a  heap  of  stones,  which 
he  was  going  to  break.  Mr.  C.  asked  him  if  he  knew  the 
gentleman  riding  along  the  road.  "O  yes,"  he  replied,  "  it  is 
the  vicar  of  Harewood."  As  Mr.  C.  and  the  man  were  in 
conversation  with  each  other,  the  vicar  turned  round  and 
advanced  towards  them  as  though  he  was  disposed  for  another 
parley,  but  when  he  was  within  speaking  distance,  he  suddenly 
turned  to  the  right-about  and  galloped  off.  Each  party  being 
left  to  his  own  reflections,  Mr.  Clowes  indulged  in  the  following 
soliloquy  : — "  The  vicar  observed  that  if  he  believed  as  I  do, 
he  should  be  a  miserable  man.  Why  then,  if  he  be  right  and  I 
be  wrong,  I  must  be  truly  an  insignificant  and  wretched 
object,  for  in  the  difference  of  our  outward  circumstances  I  am 
certainly  at  a  strange  discount.  lie  rides  a  fine  horse,  is 
styled  '  the  Reverend  the  "Vicar  of  Marewood ;'  preaches  but 
seldom,  has  many  servants  and  attendants,  has  an  income  of 
many  hundreds  a  year.  /  have  to  walk  on  foot  many  miles  a 
day,  through  storms  and  snow  ;  I  preach  every  night,  with 
few  exceptions,  and  use  great  bodily  and  mental  exertions. 
In,  many  cases  I  know  not,  after  preaching  in  strange  places, 
where  I  shall  find  a  night's  lodging.  In  many  cases  I  suffer 
hunger,  and  I  have  no  certain  dwelling  place.  Yet,  with  all 
these  privations  and  sufferings,  and  the  toil  and  persecution  I 
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suffer  as  a  missionary  of  the  cross,  I  would  not  exchange 
situations  with  the  Yicar  of  Harewood,  for  my  religion  makes 
my  soul  happy.  The  experience  of  the  full  salvation  of  Christ 
which  I  enjoy  is  a  heaven  on  earth.  It  is  infinitely  more  than 
a  compensation  for  all  the  sufferings  I  endure,  and  the  diffi- 
culties I  am  called  to  combat.  I  know  I  am  in  the  place  which 
God  assigned  me  :  he  has  confirmed  his  word  in  almost  every 
place  where  I  have  been.  And  what  are  the  grandeur  of  state 
and  the  advantages  of  power  in  this  world '?  Like  the  apostle 
T  can  say — '  Having  nothing,  yet  possessing  all  things.' " 
Such  was  the  train  of  thought  which  occupied  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Clowes  after  his  interview  with  the  vicar  of  Harewood. 

On  his  arrival  at  Leeds  he  found  the  affairs  of  the  society  to 
be  in  a  prosperous  state.  The  friends  had  engaged  a  large  room 
to  preach  in  at  Richmond  Hill.  In  reference  to  this  time  Mr. 
Clowes  says,  "  I  now  had  my  home  with  Mr.  Smith,  at  the  top 
of  Kirkgate,  whose  family  offered  to  shelter  me  at  all  times  of 
my  need.  I  cannot  help  reflecting  on  the  change  that  I  have 
experienced  in  these  circumstances.  When  I  first  came  to 
Leeds  I  lodged  in  public  hovises,  and  went  supperless  to 
bed,"  <tc.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  harmonise 
the  last  statement  with  what  Mr.  S.  Smith  is  made  to 
say  in  Mr.  Herod's  sketches,  and  which  we  have  already 
noticed.  The  two  statements,  however,  although  looking  dif- 
ferent ways,  do  not  necessarily  involve  a  contradiction.  They 
may  be  brought  together  and  reconciled.  It  may  be  true  that 
certain  parties  at  Leeds,  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  the  Primitive 
Methodists  at  Hull  and  Ferrybridge  in  1819,  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  '  Ranter  preacher  at  Hull,'  saying  that  if  a  preacher  were 
sent  to  Leeds  they  would  provide  for  him  board  and  lodgings 
for  three  months,  in  order  that  he  might  make  a  fair  trial." 
And  it  may  be  true  also  that  when  Mr.  C.  first  went  to  Leeds, 
towards  the  latter  end  of  November  in  the  same  year,  that  he 
had  to  lodge  in  public-houses,  and  to  go  supperless  to  bed. 

On  the  4th  March,  1820,  Mr.  Clowes,  accompanied  by  several 
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friends,  opened  the  city  of  Ripon.  On  the  journey,  he  felt  much 
fatigued  and  indisposed  for  conversation.  On  his  arrival  he  was 
conducted  to  the  house  of  a  friend,  where  he  sat  down  and 
waited  silently  on  the  Lord.  While  he  was  thus  engaged,  a 
Methodist  local  preacher  entered  the  house  and,  perhaps 
observing  his  devotional  manner,  invited  him  to  pray. 
Immediately  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  and,  having  hold  of  God, 
the  Divine  influence  was  powerfully  felt.  This  was  a  token  for 
good.  The  man  then  departed  and  reported  to  his  master  what 
lie  had  seen  and  heard.  The  mingled  feelings  of  curiosity  and 
benevolence  were  awakened.  The  gentleman  sent  a  messenger 
to  invite  Mr.  C.  to  his  house.  The  invitation  was  accepted. 
He  was  then  pressingly  requested  to  preach  in  the  Methodist 
chapel,  in  the  place  of  a  preacher  from  the  country.  With  this 
request  he  somewhat  reluctantly  complied.  The  light  of  truth 
shone  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  many  retired  from  the 
service  under  a  feeling  sense  of  their  guilt  and  condemnation,  as 
sinners  before  God.  While  the  congregation  were  retiring,  a 
person  said,  "  If  these  be  Ranters,  then  I  am  a  Ranter."  This 
vulgar  but  friendly  remark  served  the  purpose  of  an  adver- 
tisement ;  it  intimated  to  the  people  to  what  community  the 
strange  preacher  belonged,  and  it  drew  a  crowd  around  him, 
many  of  whom  vulgarly  stared  upon  him  with  amazement. 
In  the  evening  he  preached  in  a  private  house,  and  his  word 
was  with  power ;  one  person  was  awakened  who  afterwards 
became  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel. 

On  March  13th,  Mr.  C.  attended  the  quarterly  meeting  at 
Hull.  The  condition  of  the  circuit,  both  spiritually  and 
financially,  was  found  to  be  very  encouraging.  The  numerical 
increase  for  the  quarter  was  260;  total,  1,116;  and  as 
the  number  of  labourers  was  nothing  like  equal  to  the  demands 
for  their  services,  the  staff  of  itinerant  preachers  was  reinforced 
by  many  additional  preachers.  Among  the  number  were 
Samuel  Laister,  John  Verity,  Samuel  Smith,  John  Woolhouse, 
T.  Johnson,  Thomas  Nelson,  John  Nelson,  William  Howcroft, 
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and  Robert  Howcroft.  With  this  force  Mr.  Clowes  was  well 
sustained  in  his  evangelical  plans  and  labours.  But  he  did  not 
do  what  some  men  have  done  in  similar  circumstances,  retire 
from  the  field  of  active  service,  and  betake  himself  to  the 
supposed  more  dignified  work  of  inspection  and  government. 
He  made  no  attempt  to  ascend  the  throne  or  the  presidential 
chair  of  his  petty  commonwealth.  He  did  not  regard  his 
colleagues  in  the  ministry  as  merely  his  "  Hclvers"  and  him- 
self as  lord  over  God's  heritage.  He  was  still  as  willing  to 
share  the  drudgery  of  the  house  of  God  as  he  was  to  legislate 
and  to  wear  its  honours  and  wield  authority.  No  sooner  was 
the  business  of  the  quarterly  meeting  dispatched,  and  the 
additional  preachers  appointed  to  their  respective  spheres  of 
labour,  than  he  left  home  and  took  another  tour,  in  which  he  re- 
visited several  missions  which  he  had  previously  formed.  In  this 
tour,  Riverbridge,  North  Cave,  South  Cave,  Newbald,  Ferry- 
bridge, Knaresborough,  Arkindale,  Harrogate,  and  Brotherton, 
shared  his  apostolic  attention. 

At  Marton  he  met  the  society,  and  divided  it  into  three 
classes.  At  a  love  feast,  afterwards,  three  souls  found  peace 
with  God.  Mark  Noble,  a  Methodist  class  teacher,  generously 
offered  to  assist  the  young  society,  and  to  lead  one  of  the 
classes ;  but  this  proposal  was  too  liberal  for  his  ruling 
brethren.  He  was  required  either  to  cease  leading  the  Primitive 
Methodist  class  or  to  give  up  his  own  class.  He  was  unwilling 
to  do  either,  thinking  the  demands  were  too  stringent  and 
arbitrary  ;  and,  because  he  would  not  bend,  he  was  broken. 
The  Methodists  expelled  him  from  their  society.  As  he  had  no 
inclination  to  return  to  the  world,  or  to  live  outside  the  pale  of 
the  visible  Church,  although  the  Methodists  had  turned  him  out 
of  their  synagogue,  he  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  Primitive 
Methodists,  and  became  a  valuable  member  and  local  preacher. 
The  hand  of  time  has  happily  planed  down  these  old  asperities, 
so  that  we  can  comfortably  approach  nearer  to  each  other- 
Many    a    Methodist  now  can,  without  dissimulation,  give  us 
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the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  cordially  address  us  in  the 
conciliatory  language  of  our  father  Abraham, — "  I  pray 
thee,  let  there  be  no  strife  between  me  and  thee,  for  we  be 
brethren." 

Shortly  afterwards  Mr.  Clowes  renewed  the  quarterly  tickets 
at  Marton.  The  society  had  risen  to  eighty  members,  and 
Providence  so  abundantly  favoured  them  that  they  were  enabled 
to  erect  a  new  chapel.  Mr.  Clowes  had  the  satisfaction  to 
assist  at  the  opening  services,  and  the  grace  of  God  was  mani- 
fested in  the  conversion  of  three  souls. 

At  Whixley  he  spoke  in  a  barn  to  a  large  and  deeply  affected 
people.  A  prayer- meeting  followed  in  the  house  of  a  Mrs. 
Dickenson,  when  the  power  of  God  was  felt  mightily  among 
the  people.  Some  cried  for  mercy,  others,  not  understanding 
what  was  the  matter  pressed  forwards,  to  see  what  was  going 
on.  The  mother  of  one  person,  knowing  not  what  ailed  him, 
fell  on  his  neck  to  comfort  him  ;  the  furious  wife  of  another  man 
rushed  forwai'ds  and  smote  him,  and  rudely  dragged  him  to  the 
door;  not  understanding  the  malady  of  their  friends  they 
administered  improper  remedies,  and  hence,  were  physicians  of 
no  value.  But  notwithstanding  all  this  confusion  and  tumult, 
created  by  ignorant  and  ungodly  people,  the  adversary -was 
kept  in  abeyance,  and  God  set  three  souls  at  liberty.  This 
]t,  good  work  which  assumed  an  aspect  so  promising  was  suddenly 
checked  by  worldly  policy.  Mrs.  Dickenson  was  besieged  and 
appeals  were  made  to  her  fears ;  she  was  told  that  if  she 
persisted  in  encouraging  the  Primitive  Methodists  the  steward 
Mould  turn  her  off  her  farm.  This  device  of  the  devil 
succeeded,  the  fear  of  man  entangled  the  poor  woman  in  a 
snare  ;  the  next  time  Mr.  Clowes  went  to  the  place  he  preached 
out  of  doors,  but  no  person  in  the  congregation  durst  open  a 
house  for  a  prayer-meeting.  Mr.  Clowes  exhorted  Mi's. 
Dickenson  to  dismiss  her  fears,  and  to  trust  in  God  for  pro- 
tection. But  her  moral  attainments  were  too  low  to  enable 
■r  to  repose  confidence  in  God  All-sufficient.     For  a  season, 
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and  in  one  little  nook  of  the  world,  the  gates  of  hell  repulsed 
the  army  of  the  Living  God. 

With  a  settled  determination,  Mr.  C.  pressed  forwards,  dis- 
charging his  [moral  obligations,  and  if  bonds  and  imprisonment 
did  not  await  him  in  every  place,  at  many  a  turn  disturbance 
and  mockery  put  on  a  brazen  front  and  tried  to  confound  hira. 
At  the  town  of  Alborough  he  addressed  a  hardened  people  ; 
one  man  endeavoured  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  congrega- 
gation  from  the  preacher?;  Mr.  C.  fixed  his  piercing  eye  upon 
him,  and  tried  to  convince  him  of  his  wickedness ;  the  man 
heeded  him  not  but  openly  laughed  him  to  scorn.  After  all, 
the  devil  had  not  all  his  own  way,  for  the  grossly  insulted 
servant  of  God  succeeded  in  forming  a  society  of  seven  members. 
When  he  visited  Bipon  again,  he  held  some  refreshing  services, 
and  six  souls  were  brought  into  Gospel  liberty.  At  Burton, 
a  place  which  he  missioned  a  short  time  before,  he  was  delighted 
to  find  a  society  of  twenty  members.  Returning  to  Bipon  he 
preached  there,  on  the  Lord's  Day,  three  times,  and  had  power- 
ful visitations  from  Heaven.  At  the  renewal  of  tickets 
he  found  that  the  number  of  members  amounted  to  sixty. 

Mr.  C.  next  paid  another  visit  to  Leeds,  where  he  had  a 
delightful  interview  with  the  Bev.  Mr.  Miller,  the  Methodist 
preacher,  who  appointed  Mr.  C.  to  lead  a  class  at  Kidsgrove  ; 
and  under  whose  ministry  he  had  enjoyed  many  glorious 
seasons.  They  had  not  seen  each  other  since  the  formation  of 
the  Primitive  Methodist  Connexion.  After  they  had  cordially 
exchanged  salutations  Mrs.  Miller  abruptly  charged  him  with 
having  made  a  division  in  Methodism.  The  good  woman,  pro- 
bably purblinded  by  sectarian  zeal,  thought,  not  only  that 
Methodism  was  the  highest  type  of  Christianity,  but  also  that 
it  was  destined  to  become  universal,  and  consequently  that 
every  movement  unfriendly  to  Methodism,  as  it  was,  was  a 
step  in  the  wrong  direction.  Mr.  Miller  interposed  a  timely 
check,  and  obligingly  asked  Mr.  C.  if  it  were  well  with  his 
soul,  and  if  any  good  had  been  done  among  us  as  a  people.    Mr. 
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C.  replied,  in  reference  to  himself,  that  he  felt  a  heaven  with 
him ;  and  as  to  the  work  of  God  among  us,  vast  numbers  had 
been  converted,  Mrs.  Miller  fired  at  him  again,  tt  If  you 
prosper,"  said  she,  "you  will  be  the  first,  for  none  have 
prospered  yet  who  have  opposed  the  Methodists."  Mr.  C. 
parted  with  them,  admiring  the  Christian  spirit  of  his  old 
religious  adviser,  but  one  would  suppose  not  equally  satisfied 
with  the  deportment  of  his  lady. 

On  May  2nd,  1820,  the  first  Primitive  Methodist  Conference 
was  held  at  Hull.  The  general  state  and  prospects  of  the  body 
were  considered  very  encouraging.  The  number  of  members 
in  society  was  7,842 ;  circuits,  8  ;  travelling  preachers,  48  ; 
local  preachers,  277.  From  1811  to  1820  no  census  had  been 
taken  of  the  Connexion.  The  estimated  number  of  members 
at  the  former  date  was  200.  With  the  agency  employed  from 
1810,  when  the  first  class  was  formed,  to  1820,  a  period  of  ten 
years,  the  number  of  members  reported  is  but  very  small,  and 
especially  when  we  take  into  the  account  the  order  of  preachers 
who  were  employed  during  that  long  period.  Many  of  them 
were  men  and  women  of  renown,  and  their  praise  is  in  all  our 
Churches.  Among  the  most  honoured  and  useful  of  them  we 
must  reckon  Hugh  Bourne,  James  Crawfoot,  William  Clowes, 
John  Wedgwood,  John  Benton,  Sampson  Turner,  Robert  Win- 
field,  James  Bonser,  John  Garner,  Thomas  King,  George 
Herod,  William  Braithwaite ;  and  Ann  Carr,  Sarah  Kirkland, 
and  Miss  Healand.  These  and  many  others  are  represented  by 
their  respective  biographers  as  burning  and  shining  lights  in 
their  day,  and  as  having  turned  multitudes  to  righteousness. 
And  yet  after  ten  years'  hard  toil  the  Conference  reports  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  Connexion  to  be  less  than  8,000 
souls.  In  some  instances,  probably,  the  glowing  descriptions  of 
success  have  been  too  highly  coloured.  In  the  warmth  of 
feeling  facts  have  been  overstated,  cheering  prospects  over- 
charged with  promise,  and  reverses  passed  by  in  silence.  But 
another  constantly  operating  check  to  numerical  progress  was 
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tlie  fruit  of  their  labours,  to  a  large  extent,  was  gathered  by- 
other  communities.  As  they  had  but  few  suitable  places  of 
worship  whither  they  could  lead  their  new  converts,  and  but 
few  societies  with  which  they  could  conveniently  incorporate 
them,  and  as  unfriendly  or  interested  parties  were  often  at  hand 
to  invite  them  to  unite  with  other  established  Churches,  they 
were,  in  great  numbers,  lost  to  our  own  denomination. 

During  the  sittings  of  the  Conference,  camp-meetings  were 
held  on  the  Lord's  Day  at  Hull,  Keyningham,  in  Holderness ; 
and  Barrow,  Lincolnshire.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Clowes  to 
attend  the  Barrow  meeting.  Two  preaching  stands  were 
erected,  and  the  prayer  meetings  throughout  the  day  were 
sustained  by  five  companies.  Thousands  attended,  and  visible 
good  was  done. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Mr.  C.  at  a  camp-meeting  near  Leeds — Six  praying  companies — 
Family  visits  and  conversions — Preaches  at  Holbeck  and  Dews- 
bury — Opinion  of  a  Friend — Attends  Hull  Quarterly  Meeting 
—  The  circuit  divided  into  seven  branches — Revisits  Lincoln 
shire — Work  of  God  prospers — A  dishonourable  chapel  case — 
Preaches  in  Beverley  market-place — Apprehends  he  shall  be 
imprisoned — Preaches  in  the  theatre  at  Driffield — The  infant 
cause  patronised  by  "William  Byas,  Esq.  ;  Kindness  of  Mrs. 
Hall,  his  housekeeper,  and  M.  Easingwood  (now  Mrs.  Vokes), 
his  servant — Mr.  C.  visits  several  neighbouring  villages  with 
success — Makes  a  tour  in  Holderness — A  great  reformation  at 
Preston — The  late  Mr.  W.  Hodge,  of  Kilnsea,  opens  his  house 
for  preaching  and  entertains  the  preachers — Many  places 
visited  and  societies  formed — An  awful  spectacle — Excessive 
physical  efforts — Visits  Bridlington,  Flamborough,  <fcc. — At- 
tends Hull  Quarterly  Meeting — 1820. 

Iemediately  after  the  Conference  Mr.  Clowes  went  to  conduct 
a  camp-meeting  at  Tingley,  between  Leeds  and  Dewsbury. 
One  preaching  stand  only  was  erected,  but  six  praying  com- 
panies laboured  earnestly  and  with  good  effect.  The  large 
admixture  of  prayer  with  preaching  at  our  early  camp-meetings 
was  powerfully  calculated  to  religiously  impress  the  minds  of 
thoughtless  persons  who  attended  the  camp-meetings.  It  was 
also  one  excellent  means  of  training  pious  and  gifted  persons 
for  pulpit  exercises. 

On  some  occasions  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Clowes  was  like  a 
burning  furnace,  that  melts  the  hardest  ores ;  or  a  sledge- 
hammer which  breaketh  the  rock   in  pieces.     "  At  Earlsheaton 
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and  Dawgreen,"  he  says,  "  God  flashed  his  light  through  the 
souls  of  the  hearers,  like  the  striking  of  the  electric  fluid  from 
the  charged  clouds."  And  in  his  pastoral  visits,  as  well  as  in 
his  pulpit  efforts  he  frequently  had  the  satisfaction  to  witness 
the  conversion  of  sinners.  After  having  preached  at  the  two 
last-mentioned  places,  he  records  that  on  the  next  morning, 
while  he  was  visiting  frdhi  house  to  house,  two  souls  were 
converted. 

Mr.  C.  next  visited  Gawthorpe  and  Westerton  Hall.  At  the 
latter  place  he  was  honoured  with  the  attendance  of  the  paro- 
chial minister.  Not  unfrequently  have  we  heard  of  State 
Church  clergymen  who  have  been  invited  to  hear  Dissenting 
ministers,  reply  that  it  would  transgress  the  rules  of  their 
Church ;  but  in  other  instances  where  thei*e  has  been  first  a 
willing  mind,  there  has  also  been  a  way. 

Again  we  meet  Mr.  Clowes  at  Leeds,  but  not  "ata  public 
house,"  nor  retiring  "  supperless  to  bed,"  much  less  located  for 
the  night  in  a  loathsome  outbuilding,  but  comfortably  seated  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  Smith,  and  kindly  treated  by  the  family.  On 
the  Sabbath  day  he  preached  in  the  morning  and  evening,  and 
at  Holbeck  in  the  afternoon,  with  glorious  liberty. 

At  Dewsbury,  in  the  coui*se  of  the  week,  he  first  gave  an 
exhortation  and  then  announced  a  text,  on  which  he  delivered 
a  sermon.  A  Quaker  who  had  been  one  of  Ins  hearers  told 
him  that  he  did  the  best  before  he  gave  out  his  text.  Perhaps 
the  Friend  thought  there  was  too  much  human  arrangement  and 
form  in  reading  a  text  as  the  base  of  the  preacher's  remarks. 
But  there  can  be  no  harm  in  ministers  of  the  Gospel  acting  on 
the  advice  which  the  Apostle  Paul  gave  to  Timothy  :  "  Study 
to  shew  thyself  approved  unto  God,  a  workman  that  needeth 
not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth." 

Mr.  C.  now  returned  to  Hull,  to  be  present  at  the  June 
Quarterly  Meeting.  It  was  a  gratifying  circumstance  that  the 
circuit  had  become  too  extensive  and  unwieldy  to  remain  a 
single  station.     A  special  committee,  therefore,  consisting  of 
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"W.  Clowes,  J.  Verity,  S.  Laister,  and  Mr.  Woolhouse,  was 
appointed  to  divide  the  circuit  into  seven  branches,  and  to 
station  the  preachers  accordingly.  The  task  was  attended  with 
considerable  difficulty  ;  but  was  ultimately  accomplished.  The 
head  or  principal  towns  of  these  territorial  divisions  were  Hull, 
Brotherton,  Pocklington,  Bipon,  York,  Leeds,  and  Malton. 

After  the  Quarterly  Meeting  Mr.  C.  crossed  the  Humber, 
and  preached  at  Goxhill,  Barrow,  and  Ulceby.  At  the  last 
mentioned  place  some  were  in  distress  on  account  of  their  sins, 
but  did  not  obtain  a  sense  of  pardon  at  the  public  meeting. 
Mr.  C.  invited  all  those  who  wished  to  find  peace  with  God  to 
meet  him  at  Mr.  Clarke's.  Several  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
were  set  at  liberty.  Others  in  the  village  were  cut  to  the  heart 
with  conviction  for  sin. 

On  reaching  East  Halton,  a  long  straggling  village,  he 
preached  at  each  end  of  it,  and  then  met  the  society  and 
exhorted  the  members  to  press  after  holiness  of  heart. 

At  Goxhill  and  Barrow  the  word  which  he  delivered  was 
quick  and  powerful.  But  at  Winteringham  the  people  were 
immovably  hard ;  and  the  accommodation  of  the  preacher  was 
as  miserable  as  the  hearts  of  the  people  were  obdurate. 

The  next  day  he  went  to  South  Ferriby,  where  there  was  a 
good  society,  and  among  them  he  had  a  profitable  season. 

At  Ferriby  Mr.  Clowes  was  not  a  little  tried  with  a  dis- 
creditable chapel  case.  In  his  absence  the  clerk  of  the  parish 
church,  who  was  also  a  Methodist  class-leader,  offered  to  give 
the  society  a  site  of  land  on  which  to  erect  a  new  chapel,  as  it 
had  been  revealed  to  him  that  if  he  did  not  do  so  God  would 
kill  him. 

This  statement  ought  to  have  put  the  society  on  their  guard  ; 
for  they  might  have  been  morally  certain  that  a  man  putting 
forth  such  pretensions  was  either  a  designing  impostor  or 
mentally  deranged.  But  instead  of  acting  with  proper  caution 
they  accepted  his  offer,  and  at  once  began  lo  collect  subscrip- 
tions towards  the  erection.     The    people,  in  their  untutored 
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zeal,  gave  liberally  of  their  substance.  But  when  the  chapel 
was  built  the  man  changed  his  language,  if  not  his  mind.  He 
positively  refused  to  transfer  the  chapel  to  the  Connexion,  and 
soon  afterwards  turned  them  out  of  doors,  and  converted  the 
place  into  a  couple  of  dwelling  houses.  Shortly  the  wretched 
man  was  rooted  out  of  his  tabernacle,  and  summoned  to  give 
an  account  of  his  stewardship.  How  he  felt  on  the  near 
approach  of  death,  in  regard  to  this  sacrilegious  transaction  we 
have  not  learned.  We  hope  he  repented  of  his  deed  and 
obtained  mercy  of  the  Lord. 

About  this  period  Mr.  C.  preached  to  a  large  congregation  in 
Beverley  market-place,  not  without  apprehension  of  being  im 
prisoned  for  the  act.  This  suspicion  was  not  altogether  ground- 
less. He  recollected  that  Lorenzo  Dow,  an  American  Metho- 
dist preacher,  had  been  imprisoned  while  he  was  exercising  his 
calling  in  England ;  and  that  Dorothy  Eipley  also  was  com- 
mitted for  a  similar  offence.  And  in  Beverley  stood  a  grand 
old  monastic  church,  richly  endowed  by  liberal  piety  and 
superstition,  while  the  free  men  of  the  borough  enjoyed 
chartered  rights  and  privileges,  to  the  exclusion  of  strangers. 
But  the  good  people  of  Beverley  behaved  better  to  Mr.  C. 
than  he  expected.  The  precious  seed  which  he  and  his 
brethren  sowed  among  them  took  root  in  some  of  their 
hearts.  Many  thankfully  accepted  the  Gospel  message  of  the 
Primitive  Methodist  preachers ;  a  society  was  formed,  and  a 
substantial  chapel  erected  in  an  eligible  situation.  Just 
now  (1867)  a  new  and  a  more  commodkms  chapel  is  being 
erected. 

At  Driffield  Mr.  C.  preached  in  the  theatre.  There  was  a 
cry  for  mercy,  and  one  soul  was  brought  out  of  darkness  into 
light.  He  preached  again,  and  the  good  -work  continued  to 
advance. 

To  the  infant  cause  at  Driffield  W.  Byas,  Esq.,  a  wealthy  retired 
farmer,  was  a  nursing  father.  He  was  brought  to  God  by  the 
simple  but  powerful  instrumentality  of  John  Oxtoby.     After  hid 
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conversion  he  often  inviterl  the  preachers  to  his  hospitable  and 
plentiful  table.  Driffield  was  the  first  station  to  which  we 
wei'e  appointed  forty-five  [years  ago.  Mr.  By  as  gratuitously 
entertained  us  with  board  and  lodgings  ;  and  his  kindness  was 
seconded  by  his  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Hall,  and  his  servant 
Margaret  Easingwood,  now  Mrs.  Vokes.  The  chapel,  too,  which 
he  liberally  assisted  to  build,  he  placed  in  easy  circumstances 
before  his  demise. 

Leaving  Driffield  Mr.  0.  visited  several  of  the  neighbouring 
villages — Middleton,  Bainton,  Lund — and  then  proceeded  to 
Hull,  where  persecution  continued  to  rage.  On  a  Sabbath 
evening,  while  he  was  conducting  a  service,  some  cowardly 
villain  threw  a  large  stone  at  the  congregation,  by  which  a 
person  was  wounded  near  the  eye.  But  in  spite  of  this  rough 
and  dangerotis  opposition,  the  truth  of  God  prevailed.  As  a 
well-constructed  arch  is  consolidated  by  pressure,  and  as  the 
young  and  tender  oak  takes  a  firmer  hold  on  the  ground 
through  being  rocked  by  the  storm,  so  the  infant  society  at 
Hull  acquired  additional  strength  and  vigour  under  intolerant 
and  brutal  treatment.  Like  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  house 
of  bondage,  the  more  they  were  afflicted  the  more  they  multi- 
plied and  grew.  By  this  time  the  Primitive  Methodists  in 
Hull  had  succeeded  in  forming  twenty  classes. 

Mr.  Clowes  now  struck  out  iu  another  direction.  He  took  a 
missionary  tour  in  Holderness,  a  track  of  land  situated  between 
Hull  and  the  German  ocean,  and  containing  numerous  towns 
and  villages.  In  this  excursion  he  preached  at  Keyingham, 
Patrington,  Burstwick,  Rihill,  Skeffling,  Easington,  Kilnsea, 
Roos,  Burton  Pidsey,  Rimswell,  Skirlaugh,  Aldborough, 
Hedon,  Preston,  &c.  At  the  last-mentioned  place  he  preached 
in  the  open  air  from  the  words,  "If  any  man  thirst,  let  him 
come  unto  me  and  drink,"  itoc.  The  summer  had  been  unusu- 
ally dry.  Rain  was  greatly  needed.  From  this  circumstance 
the  preacher,  no  doubt,  would  borrow  some  striking  imagery  to 
illustrate  his  subject.     To  some  of  his  hearers  the  figurative 
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language  of  tlie  text  was  quite  new,  and  consequently  very- 
liable  to  a  wrong  interpretation.  In  the  crowd  aroiind  the 
preacher  was  an  elderly  woman  who  listened  to  the  text  with 
mingled  astonishment  and  delight.  When  she  heard  "  livers 
of  living  water  "  mentioned  she  hastened  down  the  town  and 
informed  the  people  that  the  waters  had  broken  out  against  old 
John  Pallister's  house,  and  that  everybody  might  be  supplied. 
On  hearing  this  good  news  the  people  nocked  together  to  see 
the  wonder.  But  they  found  that  the  waters  which  had  broken 
out  were  the  living  waters  flowing  from  the  wells  of  salvation. 
Several  persons  were  convinced  of  sin,  and  one  man  was  so 
deeply  affected  that  he  lay  down  on  a  heap  of  stones  and  cried 
to  God  for  mercy  with  all  his  heart.  A  great  revival  shortly 
broke  out,  and  sixty  souls  were  united  in  Christian  fellowship. 

At  Kilnsea,  the  late  Mr.  William  Hodge,  the  patriarch  of 
the  well  known  seed  merchants  of  that  name,  of  Hull,  opened 
his  house  for  preaching.  By  Mr.  Hodge  and  his  most  amiable 
wife  Mr.  Clowes  was  kindly  entertained.  Myself  and  my  late 
brother  John,  also  shared  their  hospitality  more  than  forty- 
four  years  ago.  Kilnsea,  with  part  of  its  church  and  grave- 
yard, then  stood  on  the  cliffs  of  the  ocean,  about  an  hour's  walk 
north  of  Spurn  Point,  but  they  are  now  all  washed  down  by 
the  inroads  of  the  sea,  as  though  they  had  been  swallowed  up 
by  an  earthquake. 

In  those  days  there  were  not  wanting  persons  who  insinuated 
to  Mr.  Hodge  that  his  hospitality  to  the  preachers,  who  visited 
his  house,  if  persisted  in,  would  prove  ruinous  to  his  family. 
He  continued  his  kindness  to  them  nevertheless,  and  his 
children  have  done  the  same  after  Mm  ;  but  they  are  no't  a 
ruined  family  yet.  From  their  humble  origin,  some  of  them  by 
dint  of  skill  and  industry  have  risen  to  positions  of  public 
influence  and  honour.  Mr.  William  has  twice  worn,  with 
credit,  the  highest  dignities  which  the  Corporation  of  Hull  has 
at  its  disposal ;  Mr.  Henry  has  honourably  filled  the  office  of  a 
town  councillor ;  and  now  both  of  them  take  rank  with  the 
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most  wealthy  and  liberal  gentlemen  within  the  borough,  and 
what  is  still  more  important,  in  a  moral  point,  all  of  them,  six 
in  number,  are  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  in  fellow- 
ship with  the  Primitive  Methodist  Connexion,  the  Church  of  their 
early  choice.    Mr.  W.  Hodge  has  since  died  in  the  faith  of  Christ. 

At  Keyningham,  Mr.  C.  preached  in  the  open  air  to  a 
peaceful  multitude.  The  work  of  God  enlarged,  and  a  small 
chapel  (private  property)  was  erected.  At  Burstwick  he 
laboured  much,  with  a  good  measure  of  success ;  a  new  chapel 
was  built,  which  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  dedicate  to  the 
worship  of  God.  At  Ross  many  were  converted ;  Mr.  C. 
desired  all  those  who  felt  heavy  laden  with  sin  to  remain  after 
the  congregation  was  dismissed ;  several  persons  accepted  the 
invitation.  There  was  a  cry  for  mercy,  and  five  souls  obtained 
a  sense  of  God's  forgiving  love. 

At  Bimswell  a  small  society  was  formed,  and  at  Easington 
the  work  of  God  broke  out  and  a  chapel  was  erected,  which 
Mr.  C.  opened. 

Being  in  the  vicinity  of  Spurn  Point,  where  two  lofty  light- 
houses then  stood,  to  guide  ships  in  their  entrance  into,  and 
departure  out  of  the  Humber,  he  paid  the  spot  a  visit.  On 
entering  one  of  the  lighthouses  he  found  an  aged  woman,  with 
whom  he  conversed  and  prayed,  and  then  departed.  As  we 
have  just  noticed  the  encroachments  of  the  ocean  on  this  part 
of  the  coast  are  very  considerable  ;  this  circumstance  exhibited 
to  Mr.  Clowes,  as  he  walked  along  the  beach,  what  he  desig- 
nates "an  awful  sight."  And  truly  the  sight  was  awful ;  we 
distinctly  recollect  standing  on  the  same  beach,  and  gazing  on 
the  spectacle  with  unwonted  emotions.  By  the  force  of  the 
tides  rolling  violently  against  the  yielding  material  of  the  cliff, 
the  imdermining  process  was  constantly  earned  on,  which 
occasioned  heavy  landslips  from  time  to  time.  Near  to  the 
point  of  observation,  the  irresistible  waves  of  the  sea  had  cut 
down  a  segment  of  an  old  graveyard,  which  occasioned  some 
revolting   disclosures.      A   few  feet   from  the  surface  of   the 
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ground  there  lay,  in  a  horizontal  line,  a  number  o  coffins  and 
dead  men's  bones,  doomed  in  their  turn  to  be  cut  down  and 
swallowed  up  by  the  mighty  deep.  This  awful  sight  drew 
from  the  reflecting  soul  of  the  venerable  William  Clowes  the 
suggestive  exclamation,  "  What  has  sin  done?"  In  the  evening 
Mr.  C.  preached  at  Patrington,  in  a  bam,  which  had  been 
engaged  for  the  occasion. 

In  some  of  his  tours  in  Holderness  he  put  forth  efforts  which 
verge  on  the  miraculous.  On  the  reliable  authority  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  liatcliffe,  who  received  the  information  from  Mr. 
Clowes  himself,  about  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  on 
a  Sabbath  morning  Mr.  C.  walked  from  Hull  to  Keyingham, 
a  distance  of  ten  miles,  and  preached  at  nine  o'clock  ;  he 
walked  on  to  Patrington  and  preached  again,  then  passed  on  to 
Poos,  and  preached  the  third  time.  From  Poos  he  walked  to 
Hedon  and  preached  the  fourth  time,  and  finally  walked  to 
Hull,  and  all  this  labour  he  performed  without  taking  any 
refreshment  from  the  time  he  left  Hull  in  the  morning  till  he 
returned  in  the  evening ;  the  entire  distance  he  walked  on  that 
day  was  about  thirty-five  miles,  besides  undergoing  the  addi- 
tional toil  of  standing  to  preach  four  times.  W7e  know  by 
experience  what  it  is  to  walk  from  thirty  to  forty  miles  in  a 
day,  and  occasionally  to  preach  or  assist  at  a  missionary 
meeting  in  the  evening,  but  we  never  went  through  such  labour 
without  taking  refreshment,  nor  without  subjecting  our  phy- 
sical energies  to  a  severe  strain.  That  single  day's  exertions  in 
the  cause  of  Christ  by  our  revered  friend  we  contemplate  with 
astonishment,  and  if  we  may  not  identify  it  with  the  super- 
natural we  ought  at  least  to  classify  it  with  the  marvellous. 

Having  scattei'ed  the  precious  seed  freely  in  Holderness,  he 
directed  his  steps  to  Burlington.  The  room  in  which  he  ' 
preached  was  crowded  to  excess ;  three  souls  passed  from  death 
unto  life,  and  the  society  soon  comprised  thirty  members.  At 
Bollington  he  spoke  in  a  large  room  filled  with  people.  At 
Flamborough  he  preached,  when  two  souls  were  made  happy  in 
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the  Lord.  On  Flamborough  Head  there  stands  a  noble  light- 
house ;  Mr.  C.  ascended  the  top  of  the  structure,  whence  is  a 
commanding  view  of  the  ocean  and  the  surrounding  country  ; 
he  then  held  a  prayer-meeting  with  the  family  that  occupied 
the  edifice.  As  he  had  a  taste  for  the  sublime  and  beautiful  in 
nature,  as  well  as  in  grace,  his  devout  and  observing  mind 
would  be  charmed  with  the  vast  expanse  of  land  and  water 
within  the  range  of  his  vision,  as  he  stood  upon  the  summit  of 
the  far-famed  Flamborough  Lighthouse,  and  in  his  conversation 
and  prayers  with  the  inmates  we  imagine  we  hear  him  illus- 
trating spiritual  truths  with  imagery  borrowed  from  the 
striking  scenery  by  which  they  were  surrounded. 

The  next  time  Mr.  C.  visited  Flamborough  three  souls  pro- 
fessed to  find  peace  with  God,  and  five  more  united  with  a 
society  in  the  neighbourhood.  At  Timing  two  souls  were 
converted. 

At  Flixton  the  opening  was  favourable.  He  was  enter- 
tained by  the  family  who  kept  the  public-house.  The  Jews 
then  had  more  dealings  of  this  kind  with  the  Samaritans  than 
they  have  now.  The  modem  temperance  movement  in  those 
days  was  not  in  operation,  and  a  few  respectable  innkeepers 
cherished  a  friendly  disposition  towards  Primitive  Methodist 
preachers. 

At  Hunmanby  he  spoke  in  a  large  room,  in  the  occupation  of 
an  innkeeper,  but  he  was  required  to  pay  five  shillings  for  the 
accommodation,  and  then  had  to  walk  four  miles  to  obtaiu 
lodgings. 

At  Sewerby  he  addressed  a  callous  people,  and  the  next 
morning  he  endeavoured  to  arouse  their  apathy  by  visiting 
them  from  house  to  house.  We  trust  it  will  be  found  at  the 
last  day  that  some  of  the  precious  seed,  scattered  among  them, 
fell  into  good  and  honest  hearts. 

At  Ilaisthorpe  Mr.  C.  spoke  in  a  barn  to  a  crowded  congre- 
gation. To  his  message  of  mercy  they  listened  attentively,  and 
he  had  a  powerful  season.     The  superintendent  preacher  on  the 
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Burlington,  station  was  John  Coulson,  and  as  the  work  of  God 
had  spread  extensively,  and  taken  a  firm  hold  in  many  places, 
assisted  by  Mr.  Clowes,  he  drew  up  a  plan,  and  Burlington  was 
disposed  to  form  the  several  places  on  the  plan  into  a  separate 
branch  of  Hull  Circuit. 

Mr.  C.  now  returned  to  Hull,  for  the  purpose  of  attending 
the  Qiiarterly  Meeting.  The  Circuit  generally  was  found  to  be 
in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  the  number  of  members  had 
risen  to  3,116. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Visit3  Scarborough — Preaches  on  the  sands — Passe3  on  to  Whitby 
— Preaches  in  the  market-place — Befriended  by  the  chief 
constable — A  society  formed — People  fall  to  the  ground — Mr. 
Ward  collects  the  fruit  of  Mr.  C.'s  labours — Robin  Hood's  bay 
— His  character  defamed — Mr.  W.  Harland  converted— The 
work  of  God  extends — Mr.  C.  returns  to  Hull — Large  numeri- 
cal increase — An  attempt  to  station  Mr.  C.  at  Manchester — A 
great  work  breaks  out  under  his  preaching  at  Tunstall — Re- 
turns to  Hull — Goes  on  a  mission  into  the  North  Riding  of 
Yorkshire — Hutton  Rudby  the  central  station — Visits  Tbirsk 
and  Ripon,  and  preaches  in  the  open  air — Kindly  entertained' 
by  a  farmer — Idle  tales — Timely  succour  of  Mr.  Suggitt — 
Preaches  in  a  public-house  at  Hilton — Prosperity  of  Hutton 
Rudby  society — Camp-meeting  at  Scarth  Nick — Sinners  con- 
verted— Preachers  in  the  open-air  at  Northallerton,  &c. — A 
notorious  sinner  converted — A  prayer  meeting  till  midnight — 
A  great  meeting  at  Chopgate — Visits  Bilsdale — Passes  a  steep 
mountain — Preaches  in  a  stack-yard  by  candle  light — Rigid 
economy — Attends  Hull  Quarterly  Meeting — Mr.  Herod  at 
fault— 1820,  1821. 

A  fter  the  business  of  the  Quarterly  Meetings  was  finished  Mr. 
C,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Coulson,  went  on  a  mission  to  Scar- 
borough. They  had  no  sooner  reached  their  destination  than 
the  news  of  their  arrival  spread  rapidly  among  the  inhabitants. 
Mr.  C  preached  in  the  evening  in  a  schoolroom,  which  was 
rilled  to  overflowing.  The  next  morning  he  spoke  twice  in  the 
schoolroom  and  once  abroad.  Large  concourses  of  people  were 
drawn  together,  and  their  demeanour  was  highly  becoming  the 
solemnity  of  the  occasion.     Several  persons  smarted  under  the 
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arrows  of  conviction,  and  two  or  three  experienced  the  healing 
virtue  of  Divine  grace.  After  another  preaching  service  Mr. 
C.  formed  a  society  of  seven  members.  His  next  effort  was  on 
the  sands  which  bounded  the  ocean.  The  mass  of  heaiers  was 
prodigious,  and  the  hearts  of  many  were  agitated  like  the  sea  in 
a  storm,  and  he  admitted  ten  fresh  members  into  the  society. 
The  number  soon  rose  to  one  hundred,  and  a  spacious  chapel 
was  erected.  That  chapel  has  been  just  rebuilt  on  a  greatly 
enlarged  scale,  and  another  of  similar  dimensions  was  erected  in 
1860.  Each  affords  sittings  for  more  than  a  thousand  hearers. 
From  Scarborough  Mr.  C.  proceeded  to  Whitby,  and  as  the 
weather  was  unfavourable  for  open-air  worship,  he  preached  in 
a  schoolhouse.  But  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  he  ventured 
to  stand  up  in  the  market-place  and  proclaim  Christ  and  the 
resurrection.  The  assembly  was  large ;  and,  although  the 
weather  was  very  cold,  the  people  firmly  stood  their  ground 
till  the  service  was  concluded.  Some  of  the  baser  sort 
endeavoured  to  create  a  disturbance,  but  their  wicked  designs 
were  thwarted.  The  presence  of  the  chief  constable,  who  was 
friendly  disposed  towards  the  preacher,  held  the  lawless  mob  in 
check.  That  officer  of  justice  had  previously  heard  Mr.  Clowes 
preach  in  the  open  air  in  the  neighbourhood  of  York,  as  he  was 
conducting  some  prisoners  to  the  castle.  His  heart  was 
graciously  touched  by  what  he  saw  and  heard,  and  he  generously 
told  Mr.  C.  that  if  ever  he  should  visit  Whitby  the  chief  con- 
stable's house  would  be  open  for  his  accommodation.  These 
were  not  empty  compliments,  spoken  under  a  transient  impulse, 
and  then  allowed  to  vanish  like  the  vapour.  He  meant  what 
he  said,  and  was  faithful  to  his  engagement.  ]n  this  instance 
the  representative  of  the  Sovereign  was  a  terror  to  evil  doers, 
and  a  praise  to  those  who  did  well.  The  sword  of  justice  was 
not  wielded  in  vain.  The  cowardly  disturbers  of  the  peace  did, 
from  the  principle  of  slavish  fear,  that  which  they  would  not  do 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  behaved  towards  others  as  tbey 
wished  others  to  behave  towards  themselves. 
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?»J^.  Clowes  preached  again  in  the  New  Market  at  9  o'clock 
a.m.,\  and  under  a  shower  of  rain  the  people  stood  firm,  and 
listened  attentively  to  the  Word  of  God.  He  repeated  his 
effort  \a  the  afternoon,  but  the  rain  scattered  the  congregation ; 
he  theiefore  repaired  to  a  large  room  and  conducted  a  service, 
when  ctye  sinner  cried  to  God  for  deliverance.  A  society  was 
formed.  A  revival  broke  out.  In  a  short  time  the  society 
nuuiberel  a  hundred  members,  and  a  new  chapel  was  erected. 

At  Chughton  Mr.  C.  preached  in  a  schoolroom.  The  con- 
gregation \yas  large,  and  not  a  few  were  drawn  together  by 
curiosity  t\  hear  the  stranger.  The  meeting  was  a  powerful 
one,  and  attended  with  unusual  phenomena.  Some  of  the 
people  fell  t»  the  ground,  and  the  excitement  was  great  and 
general.  Tift  opinions  entertained  of  him  by  the  populace  were 
various  and  (inflicting.  Some  declai*ed  he  was  drunk ;  some 
.said  he  was  a  f\ol ;  some  affirmed  he  was  a  merry-Andrew ;  while 
other's  were  noiashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  but  felt  and 
acknowledged  it\to  be  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every 
one  that  believer*. 

Mr.  "Ward,  tlu  schoolmaster,  who  was  a  Methodist  Class 
Leader,  managed  V>  turn  the  success  of  Mr.  C.  into  a  means 
of  strengthening  h\s  class.  He  assiduously  gathered  the  fruit 
of  Mr.  C.'s  laboursVand  the  number  of  members  in  his  class 
soon  rose  from  eigh\  to  thirty.  So  long  as  Mr.  C.  did  not 
collect  his  converts  inV)  a  class,  Mr.  Ward  continued  to  earnestly 
press  hitn  to  preach  atCloughton. 

Thence  he  went  on  U  Robin  Hood's  Bay,'  and  exhorted  the 
people  to  flee  from  the  -wrath  to  come.  But  he  found  that  the 
tongue  of  slander,  anticipating  his  visit,  had  defamed  his  cha- 
racter, and  stirred  up  prejudice  against  him.  God,  however, 
opened  his  way,  and  enable  him  to  speak  the  Word  with  bold- 
ness. First  he  preached  ilia  house  where  three  rooms  opened 
into  each  other,  and  every  foot  of  available  space  was  occupied. 
His  second  attempt  was  in  the  open  air,  and,  as  many  expressed 
a  desire  to  flee  from  tie  wrath  to  come,  he  invited  them  to 
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unite  with  the  society,  and  at  once  foi'med  a  class  of  tvelve 
members.  At  this  service  Mr.  John  Branfoot  assisted  A 
few  years  afterwards  both  he  and  Mr.  John  Hewsor  were 
killed  by  a  coal  train  on  a  line  between  Sunderlard  and 
Hetton.  Mr.  "William  Harland,  also,  was  present  it  that 
meeting,  and  formed  a  determination  not  to  rest  satisfied  till 
he  found  the  pearl  of  great  price.  In  a  few  weeks  afterwards 
God  graciously  put  him  in  possession  of  the  heavenly  treasure. 
Mr.'  H.  then  opened  his  school  at  Stainton  Dale  for  preaching,  and 
of  this  privilege  Mr.  C.  availed  himself  with  blessed  effect.  It 
was  Mr.  C's  impression  that  his  intelligent  young  friend  was 
capable  of  rendering  good  service  to  his  generatbn.  Subse- 
quent events  have  verified  the  correctness  of  Mr.  O.'s  im- 
pression. 

At  Moorsholm  Mr.  C.  conducted  a  camp  meeting.  A 
vast  concourse  of  people  assembled  on  the  occasbn,  and  several 
conversions  occurred.  At  Landsend,  near  Vhitby,  Mr.  C. 
preached  in  a  barn  belonging  to  a  Mr.  Pacock.  Several 
appeared  to  be  under  strong  religious  impressions.  He  there- 
fore invited  them  into  Mr.  Peacock's  house  for  conversation. 
•At  this  interview  God  was  felt  to  be  neaj  to  them,  and  five 
of  them  united  with  the  society,  making  the  total  number 
seventeen.  The  next  morning  a  mille*  waited  on  Mr.  C., 
who  prayed  with  him,  and  he  was  suddenly  brought  into  a 
state  of  salvation.  .    • 

At  Seamer,  near  Scarborough,  we  apnn  find  him  preaching 
in  a  barn.  Several  souls  were  converged.  The  good  work  of 
God  advanced,  and  the  society  soon  nimbered  thirty  members. 

Another  barn  was  thrown  open  br  him  at  Ayton,  and  it 
was  so  crowded  that  he  could  scarcely  gain  access  to  the 
pulpit.  Many  evil-disposed  persois  managed  to  mix  them- 
selves with  those  who  were  peaceably  inclined.  Mr.  Clowes 
watched  their  mischievous  movements  with  a  vigilant  eye, 
while  he  mentally  invoked  the  interposition  of  God.  The  rebels 
were  overawed,  the  missionary  had  freedom  in  preaching  Christ 
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Jesus  the  Lord,  a  society  of  twenty  members  was  soon  raised, 
and  a\new  chapel  was  reared  to  the  worship  of  God. 

Alxijut  this  time  a  camp-meeting  was  held  on  Seamer  Moor. 
Mr.  0,  being  present  would  naturally  be  regarded  as  the 
commakder-in-chief.  He  was  assisted  by  our  venerable  and 
esteemed  friend,  the  Rev.  Sampson  Turner.  The  weather  was 
unpropiWis  for  camp-meeting  operations ;  but  the  labours  of 
the  day  were  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord. 

At  Snkinton  Mr.  C.  preached  in  the  open  air  to  a  well 
behaved  a\id  orderly  congregation,  on  whom  the  word  of  God 
fell  like  rain  upon  the  mown  grass.  Much  inconvenience  was 
experienced*  for  want  of  a  suitable  place  in  which  to  worship 
God.  The  Consequence  was  the  good  which  was  done,  in  a 
large  measure,  was  enjoyed  by  other  communities.  A  class  of 
twenty-six  meyibers  was  nevertheless  formed,  and  a  chapel  was 
raised. 

At  Bromptori  Mr.  C.  preached  in  a  brick-yard.  Many  who 
regarded  the  movement  with  favour  expressed  their  fears  that 
Sir  George  Cayley  would  drive  them  off  the  ground,  or  take 
them  into  custody;  but  the  baronet  let  them  alone,  and  thus 
shewed  them  that  Be  had  more  sense  than  that  for  which  they 
gave  him  credit. 

In  March,  1821,  ^Ir.  Clowes  made  his  way  to  Hull,  and 
attended  the  General  Quarterly  Meeting.  In  connection  with 
the  prosperity  of  Hul\  circuit  in  1821,  the  following  letter 
from  Mr.  Clowes  to  Ml  Thomas  Woodnorth,  his  brother-in- 
law,  will  be  interesting  \p  our  readers.  Under  date,  March 
21st,  1821,  Mr.  C.  writes  :\ 

"  Dear  Brother  WoodnWth,- 

"  The  last  I  dated  to  y\u  was  from  Bridlington.  From 
that  time  to  the  Quarter  Dty,  March  13th,  1821,  I  was 
employed  on  a  mission  by  the  \ea  side  as  far  as  Whitby,  and 
beyond,  exposed  to  all  that  belong  to  a  missionary  life.  But 
thanks  be  to  God,  he  supported  m&.  and  gave  me  to  see  of  the 
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fruits  of  my  labours  in  the  conviction  and  conversion  of  sinners. 
At  Scarborough,  Robin  Hood's  Bay,  and  Whitby,  I  bad  to 
preach  in  the  open-air,  although  the  weather  was  coli  :  at 
Scarborough,  by  the  water  side,  to  multitudes  of  people  who 
behaved  well,  and  appeared  truly  affected  under  the  word.  At 
Whitby  I  preached  in  the  new  market-place  to  more  then  could 
well  hear  me.  Our  way  is  open  by  the  sea  side  fro'n  Spurn 
point  to  beyond  Whitby,  and  a  good  work  is  rolling  on.  At 
Flamborough  we  are  building  a  chapel,  and  I  expect  several 
more  to  be  built  in  that  district  very  soon.  When  I  look  at 
the  work  in  Yorkshire  it  is  amazing  to  me.  Many  jhapels  are 
built,  and  the  land  is  generally  covered  with  livirg  Churches. 
Hundreds  and  thousands  of  souls  have  been  brought  to  God. 
I  said  in  my  last  that  we  had  700  increase  of  members  during 
the  preceding  quarter,  but  the  quarter  just  closed  is  1,714  ! 
The  total  number  of  numbers  in  the  circuit  nov  is  4,845,  and 
Yfe  have  about  forty  travelling  preachers." 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  J.  Arnold  we  have  re- 
ceived, although  rather  too  late  for  our  purpose,  a  short  account 
of  Mr.  Woodnorth.  However,  from  th»  brief  notice  we 
extract  the  gratifying  intelligence  that,  diring  Mr.  W.'s  pro- 
fessedly Christian  life,  he  was  believed  to  be"a  good  man ;" 
and  that  he  departed  this  world  in  ths  triumph  of  faith  in 
Christ  Jesus,  July  25th,  1822.  His  memory  will  ever  be 
deservedly  dear  to  the  Primitive  Methodist  community. 

The  number  of  members  in  the  Hvll  circuit  was  then  4,845 
— considerably  more  than  half  the  entire  numerical  strength  of 
the  Connexion  in  1820,  and  747  ever  one-fourth  of  the  total 
number  of  members  for  1821.  The  increase  of  the  circuit, 
including  all  its  branches,  was  3,729. 

Similar  prosperity  had  crovvred  the  labours  of  other  parts  of 
the  Connexion.  Hence  the  doiominational  increase  was  8,552 
members.  But  it  should  nco  be  overlooked  that  the  staff  of 
itinerant  preachers  was  mere  than  doubled  during  the  Con- 
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nexional  year  1820  and  1821.  At  the  Conference  of  1820 
their  number  was  48;  in  1821  it  was  105,  of  whom  32  were 
stationed  in  Hull  circuit.  When  we  speak  of  the  prosperity 
of  Hull  circuit  we  disclaim  every  wish  to  institute  invidious 
comparisons.  And  we  neither  say,  nor  believe,  nor  wish  it  to 
be  understood,  that  the  prosperity  of  that  circuit  should  all  or 
chiefly  be  attributed  to  Mr.  Clowes.  But  as  one  of  the  fathers 
of  our  beloved  Connexion,  and  a  man  who  was  mighty  in  word 
and  in  deed  before  God  and  all  the  people,  we  revere  his 
memory,  and  think  we  ought  not  to  do  less  than  associate  his 
venerable  name  and  arduous  toils  with  the  early  prosperity  of 
this  large  section  of  our  denomination.  Honour  to  whom 
honour  is  due.  whether  he  be  prince  or  peasant,  or  whatever  be 
the  peculiar  features  of  those  services  which  he  has  rendered  to 
God  and  to  mankind. 

"When  the  stationing  of  the  preachers  came  before  the  Con- 
ference it  was  earnestly  requested  by  the  Manchester  delegates 
that  Mr.  C.  might  be  put  down  for  that  grand  emporium. 
Solid  reasons,  of  course,  could  easily  be  advanced  in  favour  of 
their  request.  But  it  was  do  less  easy  for  the  Hull  delegates 
to  produce  plausible  arguments  for  his  being  restationed  for 
them.  After  an  earnest  debate  he  was  restationed  for  Hull. 
This  appointment  was  quite  agreeable  to  him,  and  he  accepted 
it  as  from  God. 

During  the  session  of  Conference  Messrs.  Thomas  King  and 
W.  Clowes  were  appointed  to  preach  sermons  in  behalf  of  the 
second  new  chapel  which  the  Tunstall  society  was  about  to 
erect.  Mr.  C.  preached  in  the  afternoon.  When  lie  was  in 
the  midst  of  his  discom*se  the  work  of  God  broke  out,  like 
waters  rushing  through  a  forced  embankment.  » The  cries  of 
penitent  sinners  and  the  joyous  exultations  of  believers  were 
so  intermingled  that  they  could  not  readily  be  distinguished. 
Preaching  was  out  of  the  question.  Under  the  circumstances 
who  could  discourse  from  the  pulpit  coherently  and  intelligibly  ( 
Mr.  Clowes  accordingly  closed  his  address  and  descended  from 
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the  pulpit.  A  mighty  prayer  meeting  followed,  and  was  pro- 
tracted till  six  o'clock.  It  was  calculated  that  twenty  persons 
found  redemption  through  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  In  the 
evening  Mr.  King  preached,  and  the  work  of  conversion  still 
went  onwards. 

After  the  sittings  of  the  Conference  were  brought  to  a 
close,  Mi\  Clowes  laboured  a  short  time  at  and  around  Tun- 
stall,  among  his  old  friends,  with  gratification  and  success, 
and  then  returned  to  Hull  in  time  for  the  June  Quarterly 
Meeting. 

After  the  Quarterly  Meeting  Mr.  Clowes  went  into  the 
North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
new  mission.  Hutton  Bud  by  was  selected  as  the  base  of  his 
operations.  On  his  way  he  visited  Thirsk,  and  preached  in  the 
spacious  market-place.  To  many  pious  and  gifted  ministers  it 
would  be  a  severe  trial  to  their  nervous  energy  to  stand  up 
and  proclaim  the  Gospel  in  such  a  temple,  and  to  such  like 
congregations  as  usually  assemble  in  places  of  public  resort. 
But  when  William  Clowes  could  mount  his  rostrum  in  some 
spacious  area,  and  draw  around  him  two  or  three  thousand 
attentive  hearers,  he  was  in  his  glory.  "  I  have  often  found," 
he  says,  "  large  market-places  to  be  very  convenient  for  my 
purposes  in  the  course  of  my  singular  career."  At  Thirsk  a 
large  assembly  congregated  in  the  market-place  to  hear  him. 
After  preaching  he  was  kindly  entertained  by  a  Mr.  Greathead. 
A  society  was  soon  formed,  and  a  place  secured  in  which  to 
hold  public  worship. 

From  Thirsk  he  went  to  Ripon.  When  he  had  reached 
Carlton  he  was  unable  to  proceed  any  farther.  His  muscular 
strength  was  exhausted,  and  he  completely  broke  down.  He 
inquired  for  private  lodgings,  but  could  not  hear  of  any.  The 
only  alternative  was  to  take  refuge  in  a  public-house.  But  if 
he  was  not  then  on  holy  ground  he  could,  nevertheless,  think 
and  speak  on  holy  things.  Accordingly  he  contrived  to  give 
a  spiritual  turn  to  the  conversation  he  had  with  the  family, 
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and  then  prayed  with  them  before  he  left  them.  Innkeepers, 
we  opine,  are  rarely  honoured  with  entertaining  customers  of 
his  class.  On  the  following  morning  he  signified  that  he  should 
like  to  preach  on  the  village  green.  His  desire  was  no  sooner 
circulated  than  a  farmer  kindly  offered  him  the  privilege  of 
preaching  in  one  of  his  houses.  The  offer  was  gratefully 
accepted  by  Mr.  C.,  and  the  house  was  quickly  filled  with 
people  to  listen  to  the  message  which  he  had  brought  them. 
The  farmer,  being  well  satisfied  with  the  service,  desired  Mr. 
C.  to  announce  that  he  would  preach  again  in  his  barn.  "When 
the  appointed  hour  arrived  another  goodly  company  occupied 
the  barn.  After  the  labours  of  the  day  the  missionary  found  a 
comfortable  home  with  his  hearty  friend.  On  his  second  visit 
to  Thirak  he  had  the  happiness  to  find  that  the  cause  of  Christ 
was  gradually  gaining  ground. 

He  next  set  his  face  towards  Hutton  Kudby.  Before  he 
entered  the  village  he  sat  down  on  a  bank,  pondered  the  objects 
of  his  enterprise,  and  as  night  was  appi'oaching,  and  he  knew 
of  no  home  to  go  to  direct,  he  wondered  where  he  should  find 
.shelter.  He  felt  perplexed,  but  not  in  despair.  "  Lifting  up 
my  eyes,"  he  says,  "  I  saw  a  house,  and  a  thought  from  God 
immediately  darted  into  my  mind — God  can  open  my  way  into 
that  house."  Immediately  I  rose  up  and  entered  into  the 
village,  and  after  a  prayer-meeting  among  the  Wesleyans, 
which  I  attended,  a  Mrs.  Norman  invited  me  to  take  supper 
and  a  bed.  My  heart  overflowed  with  gratitude  to  God  and 
man,  that  a  stranger  in  a  strange  place  should  be  treated 
with  such  unexpected  kindness.  The  next  day  he  spoke  to  a 
large  company  in  the  open  air.  Some  were  satisfied;  others 
were  disappointed,  a3  he  did  not  come  up,  or  rather,  sink  down 
to  their  expectations.  A  mass  of  foolish  and  wicked  romance 
concerning  him  had  been  fabricated,  which  many  people  had 
been  weak  enough  to  accept  as  truth.  On  the  various  lines  of 
report  these  idle  tales  were  telegraphed  from  one  place  to 
another,  and  in  working  out  his  missionaiy  plans  they  often 
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outstripped  him,  and  induced  simple-minded  and  credulous 
people  to  expect  that  on  his  arrival  he  would  not  only  preach 
them  a  sermon,  but  that  he  would  also  treat  them  to  some 
ludicrous  exhibitions.  In  accordance  with  these  impressions, 
on  his  first  visit  to  Thirsk,  some  of  the  people  thought  they 
should  see  him  dance  and  jump,  or  perform  some  ritualistic 
antics,  as  they  had  heard  that  that  was  his  way  of  celebrating 
public  worship.  They  were  therefore  surprised  when  they 
witnessed  none  of  those  frantic  and  fanatical  manifestations  of 
which  he  was  accused,  but  heard  him  speak  the  words  of  truth 
with  soberness. 

One  person  who  had  cherished  an  inveterate  prejudice  against 
him,  having  heard  him  preach,  not  only  withdrew  his  opposition, 
but  also  became  a  disciple.  Mr.  Suggitt,  too,  the  gentleman 
of  the  house  which  attracted  the  special  attention  of  Mr. 
Clowes,  as  he  sat  musing  and  praying  on  the  bank,  about  a 
shelter  during  the  approaching  night,  was  present,  and  he 
kindly  invited  him  to  accept  a  home  at  his  house.  These  con- 
current circumstances  were  not  of  a  common-place  order.  The 
anxiety  of  the  missionary,  the  impression  on  his  mind  on 
seeing  the  house  at  a  distance,  his  prayer  to  God  for  direction 
and  hell),  and  the  verification  of  the  impression,  altogether 
form  a  coincidence  of  events  quite  out  of  the  ordinary  way  : 
and  in  it  we  think  we  discern  the  hand  of  a  special  Provi- 
dence. 

On  a  Friday  evening  Mr.  Clowes  pi'eached  at  Potto,  and 
also  at  Kilton  in  a  public-house — not  a  very  promising  soil 
for  the  vegetation  and  growth  of  Gospel  seed.  But  the  Word 
preached  made  a  good  impression  on  the  people.  Mr.  C.  then 
passed  on  to  Stokesley,  near  to  Roseberry  Topping,  and  preached 
to  a  large  congregation  in  the  market-place.  A  poor  drunken 
wretch  attempted  to  create  a  disturbance,  but  God  reined  him 
in,  and  kept  him  back  from  accomplishing  his  mischievous 
designs.  The  town  crier  declared  for  the  missionary,  by 
announcing  the  preaching  service,  and  generously  declining  to 
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accept  any  remuneration  for  his  trouble.  On  the  following 
Sabbath  Mr.  C.  preached  again  at  Mutton  Pudby,  at  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  seven  in  the  evening,  and  he  rejoiced  to 
find  the  work  of  God  spreading  and  gaining  strength  among 
the  people.  At  Faceby  he  preached  in  a  barn,  and  slept  at  a 
farmhouse.  At  a  prayer-meeting  the  mistress  of  the  house 
besought  the  Lord  to  pardon  her  sins.  At  Swainby  he  preached 
and  formed  a  society  of  six  membei*s.  Twelve  additional  mem- 
bers he  received  into  the  society  at  Hutton.  At  Potto  three 
souls  were  made  happy  in  the  Lord.  One  of  them  was  the  late 
Rev.  Henry  Hebron,  who  laboured  twenty-six  years  as  an 
itinerant  preacher  of  the  Primitive  Methodist  Connexion  with 
great  popularity  and  usefulness.  August  18th,  I860,  he  ex- 
changed mortality  for  life. 

On  the  following  Sabbath  Mr.  O  conducted  a  camp-meeting 
on  a  mountain  called  Scarth  Nick.  The  day  was  favourable, 
and  it  was  estimated  that  about  2,000  persons  were  present. 
This  was  a  genuine  Primitive  Methodist  camp-meeting — not 
injured,  as  many  camp-meetings  have  been,  by  an  excess  of 
preaching  and  a  deficiency  of  prayer,  but  supported  by  a  due 
proportion  of  both.  There  were  three  sermons,  a  brief  exhorta- 
tion, and  the  praying  companies  were  strong  and  effective.  In 
the  afternoon  a  shout  began  in  the  camp.  Four  souls  were 
made  happy.  One  man,  a  farmer,  was  so  excited  with  the  joy 
unutterable  which  filled  his  soul,  that  he  shouted  to  the  hills 
and  dales,  and  to  everything  which  had  breath,  to  praise  the 
Lord.  He  declared  that  God  had  pardoned  his  sins  and  made 
him  happy.  When  he  returned  home  he  related  to  his  wife  and 
servants  what  God  had  done  for  his  soul.  They  also  cried  to 
heaven  for  deliverance,  and  the  Son  of  God  made  them  free 
indeed.  "  The  effects  of  that  camp-meeting,"  says  Mr.  Clowes, 
u  were  very  great."  At  such  a  meeting  his  holy  and  seraphic 
soul  would  be  just  in  its  element. 

From  Hutton,  taking  Ingleby  and  Brompton  on  his  way,  he 
pi-oceeded  to  Northallerton,  where  he  preached  in  the  open  air 
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to  about  a  thousand  hearers,  who  listened  as  orderly  as  if  they 
had  been  assembled  within  a  chapel.  Revisiting  Hutton  and 
Potto,  at  each  place  he  had  additional  converts.  While  he  was 
at  Brompton  a  circumstance  occurred  which  is  worthy  of  a 
record  in  this  memoir  :  A  Mr.  Taylor  invited  him  to  dinner. 
On  their  way  to  his  house  Mr.  T.  stated  that  he  had  a  man 
servant  who  was  extremely  wicked,  and  that  if  Mr.  C.  said  any- 
thing to  him  he  would  respond  with  abuse.  He  moreover 
begged  Mr.  C.  not  to  speak  to  him,  adding  the  awful  words, 
"  he  believed  the  Lord  had  given  him  up."  Happily,  in  the 
awful  doctrine  of  absolute  and  unconditional  reprobation  in  this 
world,  Mr.  C.  had  little  or  no  faith.  But  instead  of  entering 
into  a  sharp  controversy  with  his  host  on  the  subject,  a  course 
which  many  good  men  would  have  taken,  he  simply  replied  that 
u  he  would  leave  it  with  the  Lord."  Before  dinner  the  man 
came  into  the  house  for  something,  when  Mr.  C.  immediately 
went  to  him  and  offered  him  his  hand.  The  friendly  offer  was 
rejected.  Mr.  C.  tried  him  again,  took  him  by  the  right  hand, 
while  he  silently  pleaded  with  God  on  his  behalf,  and  his 
obdurate  heart  was  somewhat  softened.  At  family  prayer  after 
dinner,  Mr.  C.  knelt  down  beside  him,  and  poured  out  his  soul 
before  God  in  earnest  intercession.  Perceiving  the  man  was 
affected,  he  continued  to  plead  in  the  exercise  of  faith,  till  the 
man  broke  out  in  strong  cries  for  mercy,  and  before  they  rose 
from  their  knees  God  converted  his  soul.  But  how  can  these 
things  be  ?  We  do  not  profess  to  know  precisely  Iww  these 
marvellous  transformations  are  brought  about,  but  we  know 
assuredly  that  they  are  accomplished.  Their  reality  is  proved 
by  the  clearest  and  strongest  evidences  which  the  nature  of  the 
cases  admit.  The  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit.  The  conversions 
of  Mary  Magdalene,  the  penitent  thief,  and  Saul  of  Tar-sus,  are 
cases  in  point.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
for  ever.  Behold  !  now  is  the  accepted  time.  Behold  !  now  is 
the  day  of  salvation.  The  vilest  sinner  then,  by  repentance 
towards  God  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  may  receive  a 
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present  salvation.  And,  indeed,  were  it  not  so,  what 
religious  consolation  could  we  administer  even  to  a  sincere 
penitent,  if  unconverted,  on  his  death- bed  1  To  such  an  one 
we  could  preach  nothing  but  despair.  But  if  it  is  possible  for 
a  man  to  receive  absolution  from  all  his  sins  at  the  eleventh 
hour  of  his  life,  and  in  the  furnace  of  affliction,  is  it  impossible 
for  a  true  penitent  to  obtain  pardon  at  the  sixth  or  the  third 
hour  1  We  trow  not.  The  conversion  of  Mr.  Taylor's  wicked 
servant  might  be  as  real  and  as  thorough  as  that  of  the  re- 
pentant thief  upon  the  cross.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor,  who 
witnessed  the  conversion  of  their  abandoned  servant,  contem 
plated  the  unexpected  and  mighty  change  with  amazement,  and 
almost  regarded  Mr.  C.  as  a  superhuman  being. 

In  the  fulfilment  of  his  plans  he  bade  them  farewell,  and 
proceeded  to  Swainby.  He  and  his  congregations  were  accom- 
modated in  true  Primitive  style  with  a  blacksmith's  shop. 
Seven  fresh  candidates  for  Christian  fellowship  he  admitted  into 
society. 

On  the  following  day,  at  Brompton,  after  an  open-air  service, 
seven  fresh  members  were  added  to  the  church. 

At  Hutton  the  society  numbered  twenty-nine.  After  having 
conducted  several  awakening  services  in  the  open  air,  at  a 
prayer-meeting  there  was  a  general  breaking  down  among  stout- 
hearted sinners;  when,  on  subsequent  inquiry,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  about  twenty  persons  professed  to  have  received 
the  forgiveness  of  their  sins.  This  memorable  prayer-meeting 
lasted  till  midnight,  and  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
neighbourhood. 

It  was  announced  that  on  the  niorrow  there  would  be  a 
preaching  service  at  3  o'clock  p.m.  at  Chopgate.  Before  the 
appointed  hour  arrived  the  scene  around  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  gratifying  to  Mr.  C.  and  his  companions.  The  people 
were  coming  together,  over  the  adjacent  hills,  from  every  point 
of  the  compass,  although  it  was  an  ordinary  day  of  labour.  The 
service,  being  conducted  in  the  open  air,  was  interrupted  by  a 
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fall  of  lain.  But  as  the  preachers  for  the  occasion  did  not 
confine  their  religious  services  to  what  is  canonically  called 
consecrated  ground,  if  they  could  not  hold  their  service  in  one 
place  they  could,  without  violating  any  ecclesiastical  law  of  their 
Church,  adjourn  to  another.  Three  preachers  being  present, 
they  arranged  to  divide,  and  repair  to  as  many  separate  places 
for  worship.  One  went  to  a  blacksmith's  shop ;  each  of  the 
other  two  went  into  a  dwelling-house.  And,  to  use  the  military 
expression  of  Mr.  Clowes,  u  they  routed  the  enemy  of  souls 
at  all  these  points  of   attack,   and  turned  the  battle  to  the 


At  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  Mr.  C.  held  another  service 
at  Mr.  "Wilson's,  and  formed  a  society  of  eighteen  members. 
The  next  morning,  as  the  household  were  bowed  before  the 
domestic  altar,  they  all  pleaded  with  God  for  help — father, 
mother,  children,  and  servant.  On  such  a  scene  the 
heavenly-minded  William  Clowes  would  linger  with  trans- 
cendent delight. 

He  then  returned  to  Hutton  Rudby,  when  he  and  his  friends 
met  to  make  arrangements  for  the  erection  of  a  new  chapel,  to 
be  held  in  trust  for  the  Primitive  Methodist  Connexion.  One 
person  promised  to  give  a  site  of  land,  and  Mr.  Suggitt  engaged 
to  give  201.  A  treasurer  and  a  secretary  were  appointed,  and 
on  the  following  evening  Mr.  C.  preached  a  sermon  on  the 
interesting  occasion.  Here  and  there  a  spirit  of  liberality 
among  our  well-to-do  friends  began  to  manifest  itself,  and  to 
promise  better  accommodation  to  our  societies  and  congregations 
than  they  then  enjoyed. 

Mr.  C.  next  took  a  journey  into  Bilsdale,  and,  fearing  that  he 
should  not  be  able  to  nnd  the  way,  he  requested  a  friend  to 
accompany  him.  Before  they  reached  the  place  at  which  Mr. 
C.  had  to  preach,  they  were  benighted,  and  they  still  had  a  steep 
mountain  to  cross.  The  ascent  was  so  difficult  that  Mr.  C.  had 
to  pull  himself  up  by  the  ling  which  grew  on  its  declivity.  In 
a  very  fatigued  condition   he   amved  safely  at   Mr.  Wilson's 
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residence,  and  found  the  house  so  crowded  with  people  waitin" 
for  him  that  he  was  not  able  to  obtain  admission.  At  that 
critical  juncture  what  could  be  done  ?  It  would  have  been  a 
serious  disappointment  if  the  hungry  sheep  had  been  unfed  and 
sent  empty  away.  Mr.  0.  experienced  no  difficulty  in  providing 
for  the  emergency.  He  at  once  called  upon  the  people  to  come 
out ;  and,  without  altercation  or  delay,  they  poured  out  of  the 
house  like  a  rushing  flood.  Now  they  had  a  difficulty  of 
another  kind  to  encounter.  They  had  ample  room,  but  no 
light.  The  night  was  so  dark  that  the  preacher  could  not  be 
recognised  by  the  congregation.  First  one  and  then  another 
enquired,  "  Where  is  he  1  where  is  he  f  They  were  anxious 
both  to  see  him  and  to  hear  him.  He  entered  the  stackyard 
and  mounted  a  waggon  ;  but  the  crowd  so  blocked  him  up  and 
embarrassed  him,  that  he  removed  to  one  side  of  the  house  and 
mounted  a  chair.  A  candle  and  lantern  were  procured,  and 
in  this  rude  and  ill-furnished  temple  he  preached  Christ  to  an 
earnest  and  deeply-affected  congregation.  "When  he  had  con 
eluded  the  service  he  invited  all  those  who  were  determined  for 
Heaven  to  follow  him  into  the  house.  In  a  short  time  the 
house  was  so  crowded  that  there  was  not  room  to  kneel.  Mr. 
C's  strength  was  nearly  exhausted.  The  harvest  was  great ; 
the  labourers  were  few.  In  this  extremity  "  he  looked  to  God 
for  strength."  Nor  did  he  look  and  believe  in  vain.  God 
strengthened  him  with  strength,  by  the  Spirit's  might,  in  the 
inner  man.  A  few  praying  labourers  co-operated  with  him,  and 
precious  souls  were  savingly  converted  to  God. 

The  next  morning  he  travelled  through  drenching  rains  to 
Silton,  where  he  preached  iu  the  evening.  On  the  day  following 
lie  walked  eight  miles  under  a  heavy  storm  of  wind  and  rain. 
Thence  he  went  to  Chopgate,  and  preached  out  of  doors  to  a 
very  large  assembly,  collected  from  different  social  ranks  and 
••onditions.  He  spoke  again  at  the  same  place  at  two  o'clock. 
These  efforts  were  not  in  vain.  Two  souls  were  made  happy  in 
the  Lord.     In  the  evening  he  met  the  class  at  Antcrley,  and 
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rejoiced  to  find  it  numbered  twenty-three  members.  In  these 
several  missionary  excursions  he  studied  and  practised  rigid 
economy,  to  a  degree,  we  believe,  to  which  but  few,  even  good 
men,  would  be  willing  to  follow  his  example.  "  After  making 
a  plan,"  he  remarks,  "  to  direct  my  colleagues  in  this  mission, 
in  which  I  opened  many  places,  and  travelled  400  miles  on  foot, 
my  whole  expenses  amounting  to  thirty  shillings  in  nine 
weeks,  I  set  off  for  the  Hull  June  quarterly  meeting."  The 
total  number  of  members  in  the  circuit  was  then  5,958. 

This  is  a  proper  place  to  notice  a  discrepancy  between  the 
records  of  Mr.  Herod  and  Mr.  Clowes,  respecting  the  mission- 
ary labour's  of  the  latter.  On  pages  419,  420,  of  his  "  sketch" 
of  Mr.  Clowes,  Mr.  H.  calls  the  attention  of  his  readers  to 
what  had  been  done  in  the  great  mission  field  during  six 
successive  years,  from  1812  to  1818,  "  By  the  Bournes  and 
Benton,  Kirkland  and  Wedgwood,  Harrison  and  Heath  ;  but 
where  is  William  Clowes  1  what  has  become  of  him  1  In  Mr. 
Herod's  list  of  missionaries  here  given  the  name  of  Clowes  is 
absolutely  omitted.  And  how  is  this  1  is  it  accidental  or  inten- 
tional 1  The  omission  is  not  a  casual  mistake,  but  a  deliberate 
act.  ||Mr.  Herod  assumes  that  William  Clowes  had  little  or  no 
part  fft^what  ha$  been  done  in  the  great  mission  field  by 
Messrs.  Bourne,  Benton,  &c,  and  then  he  allots  to  Mr.  Clowes 
a  separate  field  of  labour  during  those  six  years.  "  W.  Clowes," 
he  says,  "  had  had  to  take  care  of  those  places  which  were 
missioned  by  Bourne  and  Cravvfoot  previously  to  his  uniting 
with  the  Primitives,  as  well  as  the  four  or  five  villages  he 
opened  befoi'e  that  union." 

Again,  on  page  443,  Mr.  Herod  says,  "He,  (Mr.  C),  could 
sail  the  best  where  the  ice  had  been  broken  for  him,  and  he 
generally  planned  a  harbinger  to  go  before  Mm.  He  visited 
but  few  places  where  some  move  had  not  been  made  previously 
to  his  entrance." 

Thus  -writes  Mr.  Herod.  On  what  authority  he  bases 
his  statements  he  does  not  inform  us.     Had  he  done  so  we 
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should  know  better  how  to  appreciate  them.  Of  one 
tiling  we  are  satisfied  :  Mr.  H.  had  not  a  personal  knowledge 
of  these  things.  His  statements,  therefore,  are  grounded 
on  evidence  beyond  himself. 

Let  us  now  hear  what  Mr.  Clowes  and  other  parties  say  on 
the  same  subject. 

In  the  course  of  this  memoir,  so  far  as  we  have  proceeded, 
we  have  met  with  numerous  instances  in  which  Mr.  C.  speaks 
of  himself  as  the  first  Primitive  Methodist  missionary  or 
preacher,  who  proclaimed  the  Gospel  at  definitely  mentioned 
places.  Sometimes,  we  admit,  his  style  is  obscure  and 
ambiguous,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  precisely  what  he 
means.  In  other  cases  he  expresses  himself  in  clear  Primitive 
Methodist  phraseology.  Take  the  example  before  us  :  "  In 
this  mission  (Hutton  Rugby),  in  which  I  opened  many  places," 
&c.  If  Mr.  0.  does  not  inform  us  in  every  case  whether  or  not 
he  despatched  a  pioneer  before  him  to  break  the  ice,  we  have  cer- 
tainly no  warrant  to  infer  that  this  was  his  general  practice.  In  a 
Preachers' Plan  for  May  3rd  to  July  26th,  supplied  by  Mr.  Herod, 
sketches,  p.  426,  there  is  the  following  note  : — "  Brother  W. 
Clowes,  during  this  quarter,  is  chiefly  to  be  employed  in 
missionary  labours."  Had  the  authorities  of  the  circuit  in 
which  he  was  stationed  known  that  he  habitually  shrank  from 
opening  new  places  himself,  it  is  not  probable,  we  think,  that 
they  would  have  specially  set  him  apart  for  the  missionary 
work.  But  as  we  desire  not  to  dwell  on  this  subject,  we  leave 
our  readers  to  think  for  themselves  and  to  draw  their  own  con- 
clusions. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Missions  Darlington — Open-air  service — Visits  several  places  and 
forms  societies — Circuit's  expenditure  exceeds  its  income,  but 
not  in  debt — Generous  help — During  preaching  at  Bishop 
Auckland  props  give  way — Visits  Barnard  Castle — Letter  from 
Mr.  Dalkin — New  chapel  at  Darlington — Statistics  of  Hull 
Circuit — Mr.  Herod's  account — Circuit  funds  improved — Mr. 
C.  missions  the  counties  of  Durham  and  Northumberland  with 
great  success — Persecution  at  South  Shields — Attends  Lough- 
borough Conference — Returns  to  the  North — Mr.  John  Nelson 
— Annoyed  by  a  gentleman  at  Morpeth — Violent  storm — Im- 
minent danger — Favourable  openings — Commences  a  mission 
in  Cumberland — Preaches  at  Carlisle  in  a  hat  warehouse — 
Visits  Brampton — Mr.  W.  Lawson — A  theatrical  advertisement 
Great  success — Visits  Penrith  and  Haltwhistle — Divisive  move- 
ments by  Mr.  T.  J.  at  Hutton  Rudby — Mr.  C.'s  mind  painf un- 
exercised— Attends  the  Conference  at  Leeds — Methodists  and 
Primitive  Methodists  contrasted — Mr.  C.  invited  to  preach  at 
Tunstall — Returns  to  Cumberland — Preaches  at  Workington, 
Whitehaven,  &c.  ;  opposition — Camp-meeting  on  Harris  Moor 
— Revival  —  Preachers'  Friendly  Society  formed — Seeds  of 
discord — Mr.  C.  restores  concord — 1821-1823. 

The  next  mission  which  Mr.  Clowes  undertook  was  that  of 
Darlington,  in  the  county  of  Durham.  On  his  arrival  he  took 
his  stand  in  the  open  air,  in  North-gate,  and  addressed  a  very 
attentive  congregation  ;  and  many  appeared  much  affected.  On 
the  same  day  he  went  to  Ingleton,  a  distance  of  eight  mile:;. 
After  beating  up  for  a  congregation,  by  singing  through 
the  street,  he  held  a  short  prayer-meeting  at  the  house  of 
William  Young,  where  much  good  was  effected.     On  a  Monday 
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evening  he  spoke  again.  There  was  a  cry  for  mercy,  and  he 
formed  a  society  of  fifteen  members.  On  the  evening  following 
he  preached  in  the  open  air  at  Cockfield.  On  the  next  Sabbath 
he  preached  again  at  Darlington,  in  the  open  air,  we  presume, 
as  it  was  computed  that  in  the  evening  he  had  2,000  hearers. 
During  the  week  he  preached  at  Ingleton,  Cockfield,  Even- 
wood,  and  Summerhouse,  not  without  seals  to  his  ministry.  In 
the  following  week  he  formed  a  society  of  four  members  at 
Evenwood.  Whether  or  not  the  "  ice-breakers  "  had  preceded 
him  in  all  or  any  of  these  frosty  regions  he  has  not  informed 
us  ;  but  we  are  glad  to  find  him  afloat,  and  making  head- 
way. 

When  the  financial  accounts  of  the  circuit  were  balanced  at 
the  quarterly  meeting  they  were  found  to  be  not  in  a  satisfac- 
tory condition.  For  six  months  the  expenditure  had  exceeded 
the  income,  but  the  circuit  was  not  in  debt.  The  minutes  of 
Conference  for  1826,  p.  6,  says  the  circuit  was  involved  in 
debt.  Mr.  C.  says  not;  and  he  was  likely  to  know.  But  the 
expenditure  for  the  quarter  exceeded  the  income.  To  prevent 
its  incurring  any  debt  the  quarterly  meeting  passed  a  resolu- 
tion, that  in  future  the  outgo  of  the  station  should  not  exceed 
the  income.  But  how  could  such  a  resolution  be  carried  out  1 
This  way :  it  was  resolved  that  if  there  should  be  in  future 
a  deficiency  of  revenue,  the  preachers  should  be  paid  short 
salaries  to  meet  the  case.  But  would  not  this  subject  the 
preachers  to  great  and  unmerited  hardships  ?  Certainly  But 
both  they  and  the  lay  brethren  thought  it  was  better  to  cur- 
tail expenses  than  to  run  into  debt. 

This  state  of  things  was  explained  by  Mr.  Clowes  to  his 
friends  at  Darlington,  and  he  respectfully  solicited  their 
sympathy  and  help.  The  next  morning  a  gentleman  called 
upon  him,  and,  after  making  a  few  inquiries  respecting  our 
discipline,  and  how  our  missionaries  were  sustained,  he  gave 
Mr.  C.  a  pound  note,  accompanied  with  a  kind  remark  that 
it  would  procure  the  missionaries  something  to  eat  when  they 
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had  no  invitation  to  the  table  of  a  friend.  Several  other  per- 
sons came  forwards,  in  a  very  generous  manner,  and  promised 
to  give  assistance. 

At  Bishop  Auckland  Mr.  C.  preached  in  a  crazy  upper  room, 
and  insufficiently  propped.  In  the  midst  of  his  discourse  the 
supports  gave  way.  Mr.  C.  apprehended  danger,  and  silently 
waited  on  God  for  salvation.  Providentially  no  person  was 
injured.  A  few  judicious  friends  promptly  secured  the  floor 
from  further  danger,  and  the  preacher  resumed  his  sermon  j 
but  the  people  were  too  much  alarmed  to  bestow  on  his  mes- 
sage a  settled  attention. 

Mr.  Clowes's  next  attempt  was  at  Barnard  Castle,  a  place 
which  he  candidly  acknowledges  had  been  previously  missioned 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Laister.  Here  he  preached  three  times,  with 
blessed  results,  to  overwhelming  congregations.  To  the  senior 
members  of  the  Barnard  Castle  society  his  name  is  still  fragrant 
as  precious  ointment  poured  forth.  Of  this  sentiment,  the  fol- 
lowing brief  letter  from  Mr.  Thomas  Dalkin  is  a  confirmation : — 

Barnard  Castle,  Nov.  12,  1866. 
Dear  Brother  Garner, — 

<(I  well  remember  the  Rev.  William  Clowes  being  at 
Barnard  Castle  on  a  missionary  occasion,  in  the  year  1833. 
He  preached  morning  and  evening.  At  two  o'clock  he  led  a 
class.  I  then  received  my  first  society  ticket  at  the  hands  of 
that  good  man.  After  he  had  led  the  class  he  sung  the  hymn 
called  "  Mercy's  Free."  The  glory  of  Heaven  came  down,  and 
filled  all  our  hearts  with  joy." 

On  the  following  Sunday  Mr.  C.  assisted  in  opening  a  new 
chapel  at  Darlington.  On  examining  the  financial  and  spiritual 
state  of  the  mission,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  revenue  of  the 
station  was  larger  than  the  disbursements,  and  that  the  increase 
of  members  was  163.  As  Mr.  Clowes  was  so  prominently  con- 
nected  with  the  progress  of  Hull  circuit,  it  will  scarcely  be 
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deemed  a  digression  if  we  briefly  notice  its  advancement  from 
January,  1819,  when  lie  entered  Hull,  as  a  Primitive  Methodist 
Missionary,  till  the  December  quarterly  meeting  of  1822 — 
being  three  years  and  eleven  months: — 

At  the  former  date  there  were  members  of  society  .  none 
At  the  latter  date  there  were  .....  4,461 
Eight  circuits  formed  from  Hull  circuit  with       .  .     4,248 


Total 8,709 

Being  867  members  more  than  there  were  in  the  whole  Con- 
nexion in  1820,  after  ten  years  united  labours  of  the  entire 
denomination. 

Further,  "  It  appears,"  says  Mr.  Herod,  p.  441,  "  that  from 
the  commencement  of  1819,  to  the  close  of  1823,  a  period  of 
five  years,  10,814  souls  had  been  gathered  into  society  in  those 
parts,"  viz.,  Hull  circuit  and  the  stations  formed  from  it.  But 
in  a  foot-note  he  adds,  "  Although  10,814  was  a  large  number 
to  gather  into  society  from  1817  (it  should  have  been  1819) 
to  1823,  and  most  of  them  (it  should  have  been  all  of  them) 
from  1819  to  1823,  yet  when  it  is  considered,  that  a  good  por- 
tion of  time  Hull  circuit  employed  thirty-two  missionaries,  the 
success  of  the  labourers  in  that  part  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  proportionately  larger  than  that  of  others  in  different  parts 
of  the  mission  field."  These  remarks  of  Mr.  Herod,  although 
plausible,  do  not  satisfactorily  account  for  the  different  degrees 
of  success  in  Hull  circuit,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  mission 
field.  For,  if  from  1819  to  1823,  inclusive,  Hull  circuit  com- 
menced with  only  one  preacher  (Mr.  Clowes),  and  not  a  single 
member,  and  yet  employed  thirty-two  missionaries  a  good  por- 
tion of  time,  how  was  it,  we  may  fairly  ask,  that  the  entire 
Connexion,  reckoning  from  1810  to  1820,  and  commencing  with 
three  travelling  preachers — James  Crawfoot,  Hugh  Bourne, 
and  William  Clowes ;  fifteen  local  preachers,  200  members,  and 
all  the  land  before  them,  employed  in  the  last  of  those  nine 
years  only  forty-eight  travelling  preachers  1     In  our  judgment 

L  2 
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the  cause  of  this  disparity  of  success  in  favour  of  Hull  circuit,  is 
not  to  be  discovered  in  the  difference  of  the  ministerial  agency 
employed  in  the  separate  fields  of  labour,  but  in  the  different 
circumstances  under  which  each  staff  of  ministers  was  placed. 
William  Clowes,  we  remember,  was  a  leading  preacher  in  the 
first  and  Oonnexional  staff,  as  well  as  in  the  second  or  Hull 
circuit  staff.  So  that,  were  we  inclined  to  reflect  on  the  first 
agency,  that  reflection  would  apply  to  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  as  well  as  to  his  Connexional  colleagues.  Why  then 
did  we  make  these  remarks'?  Because  we  believed  that  those  of 
Mr.  Herod  are  calculated  to  lead  his  readers  astray,  and  to  de- 
preciate the  high  character  of  Mr.  Clowes,  as  a  Primitive 
Methodist  Missionary. 

At  the  quarterly  meeting  the  brethren  were  grateful  to  find 
that  the  circuit  funds  had  recovered  from  the  shock  which  they 
had  received  during  the  preceding  half  year.  And  for  the  last 
three  months  the  income  had  exceeded  the  outlay.  The  board 
was,  consequently,  in  a  position  to  prosecute  its  missionary 
enterprises  without  material  risk  of  becoming  insolvent.  Under 
these  propitious  circumstances  it  was  resolved  to  station  Mr. 
Clowes  for  the  Northern  mission.  Without  loss  of  time  he 
prepared  to  take  the  appointment.  In  his  first  excursion  he 
took  a  wide  sweep  in  the  counties  of  Durham  and  Northumber- 
land. In  this  tour,  to  use  his  own  favourite  term,  he  visited 
Stanhope-in-  Weardale,  Wolsingham,  Barnard  Castle,  Westgate, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  North  Shields,  South  Shields,  Blytb, 
Howdon  Pans,  Sunderland,  and  many  other  places  too  numerous 
to  mention.  In  all  these  populous  towns  and  villages  he 
laboured  with  different  degrees  of  encouragement  and  success. 
At  Sunderland,  after  preaching  in  a  long  room  to  a  veiy  large 
company,  many  a  cry  went  up  among  penitent  sinners,  from 
earth  to  Heaven.  The  next  day  he  waited  on  a  woman  under 
the  pangs  of  conviction,  and  while  he  prayed  with  her,  her 
sister  tasted  of  the  good  word  of  God,  and  felt  the  powers  of  the 
world  to  come.     These  proceedings  were  not  agreeable  to  their 
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ignorant  and  godless  mother,  who  was  determined,  if  possible, 
to  put  a  stop  to  them.  Accordingly,  without  ceremony,  she 
interrupted  the  praying,  and  commanded  silence,  because  some 
thoughtless  people  in  the  street  were  predicting  that  the  praying 
people  "  would  turn  the  woman's  head."  Perhaps  they  really 
thought  so,  and  therefore  were  alarmed.  St.  Paul  says,  "  The 
natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  they 
are  foolishness  unto  him  ;  neither  can  he  know  them,  because 
they  are  spiritually  discerned." 

At  South  Shields,  on  a  Sabbath,  Mr.  Clowes  opened  a  large 
room  for  preaching.  In  the  afternoon  it  was  crowded,  and  in 
the  evening  vast  numbers  who  wished  to  hear  him  were  unable 
to  obtain  admission.  After  the  preaching  service  a  prayer- 
meeting  was  held,  and  as  God  revived  his  work  the  devil  re- 
vived his.  The  chapel  became  a  moral  battle  field,  the  people 
of  God  might  have  been  reminded  of  what  St.  John  saw  in  one 
of  his  apocalyptic  visions  : — "  And  there  was  war  in  heaven  ; 
Michael  and  his  angels  fought  against  the  dragon  ;  and  the 
dragon  fought  and  his  angels."  "  The  emissaries  of  the  devil," 
says  Mr.  Clowes,  "  were  very  strong  and  active  in  their  opposi- 
tion, while  the  friends  of  Jesus  laboured  with  all  their  might, 
the  powers  of  hell  were  in  a  measure  beaten  back,  for  a  cry 
for  mercy  broke  out."  The  disorderly  manner  in  which  another 
class  conducted  themselves  was  painful  to  witness  ;  instead  of 
either  quietly  retiring,  or  orderly  keeping  their  places,  they 
irreverently  mounted  the  seats  and  pressed  forwards  to  see  what 
was  passing.  Two  souls,  notwithstanding  this  persecution  and 
levity,  professed  to  be  made  happy  in  the  love  of  Christ. 

The  time  for  holding  the  Conference  at  Loughborough  being 
at  hand,  Mr.  Clowes  prepared  for  the  journey,  then  started  in 
company  with  two  lay  delegates,  and  arrived  at  Loughborough, 
on  the  evening  of  May  27th,  1822.  On  the  same  night  he 
preached,  when  two  souls  received  the  spirit  of  adoption  into 
the  family  of  God. 

During  the  year  large  accessions  of  members  had  been  made 
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to  the  denomination.  The  net  increase  was  8,824,  and  the 
general  state  of  the  Connexion  was  such  as  to  warrant  sanguine 
hopes  for  the  future. 

Immediately  after  the  Conference  Mr.  Clowes  hastened  back 
to  the  northern  mission.  In  his  manifold  labours  he  had  a 
congenial  co-labourer  in  the  person  of  the  Rev.  John  Nelson, 
a  young  man  of  prepossessing  appearance,  and  richly  endowed 
with  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  qualities,  and  as  they 
walked  by  the  same  rule,  and  minded  the  same  thing,  the  glory 
of  God  in  the  salvation  of  men,  their  souls  clave  to  each  other 
like  the  souls  of  David  and  Jonathan.  In  extending  or  sus- 
taining the  missionary  work  they  frequently  laboured  together. 
This  plan,  copied  from  the  usages  of  the  Gospel  ministry  in 
apostolic  times,  was  not  without  some  striking  advantages.  On 
new  ground  especially, 

"  Two  are  better  far  than  one 
For  counsel  or  for  fight." 

If  the  field  of  labour  is  thereby  somewhat  contracted,  for 
a  time,  the  impression  made  is  usually  deeper  and  more  abiding 
and  ultimately,  a  larger  territory  from  the  moral  wilderness  is 
reclaimed. 

From  Shields  Mr  Clowes  passed  on  to  Morpeth,  where  he 
opened  a  room  for  preaching  ;  he  also  published  the  Gospel  in 
the  open  air,  in  company  with  Mr.  Nelson.  Some  listened  to 
the  overtures  of  grace  with  becoming  decorum,  others  rejected 
them  with  hatred  and  scorn.  While  Mr.  Nelson  was  preaching 
a  gentleman,  in  appearance,  became  very  clamorous  and  dis- 
turbed the  congregation.  He  acted  as  though  his  design  was  to 
make  a  rush  upon  Mr.  Clowes,  then  he  retreated,  and  anon 
advanced  again.  These  extraordinaiy  movements  he  frequently 
repeated.  Mr.  C.  fastened  his  piercing  eyes  upon  him,  and  in- 
wardly waited  on  God  for  guidance  and  help.  The  man, 
probably  perceiving  this,  became  more  furious,  several  times  he 
approached  near  to  Mr.  C,  apparently  with  an  evil  design,  but 
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he  never  came  directly  up  to  him.  The  singular  and  suspicions 
behaviour  of  the  gentleman  reminded  Mr.  C.  of  Job  xxxviii.  11. 
"Hitherto  shalt  thou  go,  but  no  further;  and  here  shall  thy 
proud  waves  be  stayed." 

Mr.  C.  next  visited  West  Moor,  a  colliery  village,  near  to 
Newcastle, "and  then  he  returned  to  Sunderland,  where  the  work 
of  God  had  greatly  prospered,  the  society  numbered  ninety 
members.  At  Monkwearmouth  he  preached,  and  admitted 
five  persons  into  the  Church  of  Christ ;  at  "William  Pit  the 
society  increased  in  strength,  and  at  Benton  Square  a  society 
of  thirty-four  members  was  raised. 

At  the  quarterly  Meeting,  preparatory  to  the  general  quarter 
board  at  Hull,  the  affairs  of  the  station  were  found  to  be  pros- 
perous, both  temporally  and  spiritually. 

During  the  sitting  of  the  quarterly  meeting  an  alarming 
incident  occurred  which  might  have  proved  fatal  to  oiu'  valued 
friend  and  his  colleagues,  Thomas  and  John  Nelson.  They  were 
all  entertained  at  the  hospitable  house  of  Dr.  Oxley,  North 
Shields.  One  night  a  violent  wind  arose,  and  gathered  increas- 
ing strength,  till  it  blew  a  complete  hurricane.  Under  its 
fearful  pressure  a  lofty  chimney  suddenly  fell,  and  broke  in  the 
roof  of  the  house  near  to  the  spot  where  the  ministers  of  God 
slept ;  but  that  God  that  keepeth  Israel,  who  neither  slumbers, 
nor  sleeps,  and  who  controls  the  raging  elements,  suffered  not  a 
hair  of  their  heads  to  perish.  Mr.  Clowes  was  awakened  by 
the  noise  of  the  storm,  and  had  risen  to  dress  just  before  the 
chimney  came  rushing  down  through  the  roof  of  the  house. 
He  roused  his  companions  who  were  greatly  alarmed,  and  not 
without  reason.  If  "self  preservation  is  the  first  law  of 
nature,"  no  marvel  if  these  good  men,  true  to  nature's  law, 
in  that  moment  of  imminent  danger  were  agitated  with  fear. 
Dr.  Oxley,  with  his  wife  and  children  arose,  and  called  on  his 
guests  to  quit  the  room.  By  the  good  providence  of  God  they 
were  enabled  to  effect  their  escape  through  the  top  part  of  the  roof, 
which  had  been  thrown  on  the  staircase  by  the  force  of  the 
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tempest.     Thus  were  they  protected  by  the  shield  of  God's 
salvation,  at  a  point  of  danger,  when  vain  was  the  help  of  man. 

Among  the  lead  miners  of  Durham,  the  colliers  of  New- 
castle, and  the  mariners  of  Shields  and  Sunderland,  Mr.  Clowes 
entered  into  many  fine  and  extensive  spheres  of  usefulness. 
"We  know  something  of  our  north  countrymen,  having  lived 
and  preached  the  Gospel  among  them  for  eleven  years.  "We 
became  personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Clowes  about  Novem- 
ber', 1822,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  he  was 
preeminently  the  man  for  the  people,  and  they  were  the  people 
for  the  man.  His  plain,  frank,  and  earnest  piety  strongly 
recommended  him  to  their  unsophisticated,  generous,  and 
hearty  souls.  These  and  kindred  qualities  in  the  people 
amongst  whom  he  laboured  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
great  success  with  which  his  labours  were  crowned. 

In  the  autumn  of  1823  we  removed  from  Patrington  Branch 
to  Hexham  in  Northumberland,  and  early  followed  in  the 
track  of  Mr.  Clowes.  We  had  therefore  favourable  opportuni- 
ties of  collecting  reliable  information  on  the  subject  on  which 
we  now  write. 

The  next  new  sphere  of  labour  allotted  to  Mr.  Clowes  was 
in  Cumberland.  He  commenced  operations  in  the  city  of 
Carlisle.  Between  the  places  of  worship  occupied  by  the 
prelate  of  the  Establishment  and  that  occupied  by  the  Primi- 
tive Methodist  bishop  there  was  a  wide  disparity.  The  former 
celebrated  Divine  service  within  a  noble  cathedral ;  the  latter 
conducted  public  worship  in  a  hat  warehouse.  But  the  archi 
tectural  difference  between  these  two  very  dissimilar  temples  of 
devotion,  or  the  conventional  profaneness  or  sanctity  attached 
to  them,  would  neither  help  nor  hinder  the  flow  of  Divino 
grace,  provided  the  hearts  of  the  worshippers  were  right  with 
God.  God  seeth  not  as  man  seeth  :  man  looketh  on  the  out- 
ward appearance  ;  but  God  looketh  at  the  heart.  Hence  the 
gracious  promise,  "  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together 
in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them." 
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The  good  people  of  Carlisle  took  Mr.  C.  to  their  houses,  and 
entertained  him  kindly.  He  preached  Christ  among  them  with 
enlargement  of  soul,  and  was  thankful  to  witness  early  indica- 
tions of  success. 

On  the  following  Sabbath  he  preached  at  Brampton  in  the 
afternoon  and  evening.  It  was  in  this  village  that  Mr.  William 
Lawson  (whose  portrait  adorns  a  recent  number  of  the  "Primi- 
tive Methodist  Magazine  "),  became  identified  with  our  com- 
munity. In  1829  Mr.  L.,  with  his  family,  emigrated  to  Upper 
Canada.  In  a  genuine  missionary  spirit,  and  in  true  Primi- 
tive Methodist  style,  he  unfurled  the  standard  of  the  cross  in 
the  mai-ket-place  of  Little  York,  now  called  Toronto,  the 
capital  of  the  province.  By  so  doing  he  became  the  honoured 
pioneer  of  Primitive  Methodism  in  that  splendid  appendage  to  the 
British  crown.  The  work,  in  the  beginning,  was  apparently  small 
and  insignificant ;  but  the  results  have  already  been  glorious. 
The  grain  of  mustard  seed  has  produced  a  tree.  The  little  stone 
is  become  a  mountain.  In  Canada  West  there  are  now  in  fellow- 
ship with  the  Primitive  Methodist  Church  78  itinerant  preachers, 
0,178  members,  5,853  Sunday  school  scholars,  and  898  teachers. 

At  Brampton  much  good  was  done  and  several  souls  were 
converted  to  God  at  successive  services.  On  the  following 
Sabbath  Mr.  C.  officiated  again  in  the  hat  warehouse,  when 
there  was  no  small  disorder  in  the  congregation.  A  theatrical 
advertisement  had  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  stating  that  some 
mad  fellows,  like  the  prince  of  Denmark,  would  perform  there, 
and  that  a  collection  would  be  made.  But  mockery  and  jest 
could  not  withstand  God.  He  granted  strength  and  courage  to 
his  servant,  and  enabled  him  to  confront  his  adversaries  with 
success.  When  he  examined  the  state  of  the  society  he  found 
the  list  of  members  amounted  to  seventy.  For  this  encourag- 
ing degree  of  numerical  prosperity  he  rejoiced  with  exceeding 
joy.  Past  success  was  so  far  from  inducing  apathy  that  it 
operated  as  a  stimulus  to  greater  exertion.  His  own  words  are, 
"  I  now  began  to  visit  from  house  to  house,  and  felt  in  that 
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employment  much  of  heaven  in  my  soul.  I  experienced  a 
stronger  love  to  perishing  sinners,  and  a  greater  anxiety  to 
pluck  the  brands  from  the  burning." 

At  Penrith  he  preached  several  times  with  good  effect ;  and 
on  his  way  to  Hull  he  preached  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Saint, 
Haltwhistle.  While  wrestling  with  God  in  prayer,  and  entreat- 
ing Him  to  come  and  help  precious  souls  perishing  for  lack  of 
knowledge,  and,  in  his  own  peculiar  way  exclaimed,  "  He  is 
coming !  He  is  coming !"  an  elderly  lady,  in  a  tone  of 
mingled  surprise  and  alarm  cried  out,  M  What  does  the  man 
mean  1  I  am  sure  if  God  is  coming  'tis  time  for  me  to  go,"  and 
suiting  her  actions  to  her  words,  she  abruptly  withdrew.  We 
recollect  hearing  this  anecdote  related  more  than  forty  years 
ago  in  Mrs.  Saint's  family.  What  ideas  the  venerable  lady 
entertained  on  the  personality  of  God  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
Perhaps  she  thought  that  he  was  altogether  such  a  one  as  our- 
selves, only  somewhat  greater  and  better.  Whatever  were  her 
views  on  this  subject,  we  have  met  with  adults  in  Christian 
England  insane  enough  to  humanize  the  Deity  to  tins  absurd 
and  shameful  extent. 

Up  to  this  date  no  great  calamity  had  transpired  to  mar  the 
good  work,  in  the  accomplishment  of  which  Mr.  C.  was  so 
distinguished  an  agent.  But  about  this  time  a  division  took 
place  at  Brompton,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  T.  Johnson,  a 
preacher  of  considerable  popularity,  but  wanting  in  loyalty  to 
the  Connexion  that  had  honoured  him  with  its  confidence. 
Mr.  J.  of  course  had  his  abettors,  as  all  sorts  of  divisionists 
have,  whether  they  be  right  or  wrong.  The  chapel  at  Hutton 
Rudby  was  Primitive  Methodist  property ;  but  the  disaffected 
party  unrighteously  took  possession  of  it,  and  locked  it  against 
the  legitimate  owners.  As  Mr.  Clowes  had  missioned  that 
neighbourhood,  was  conversant  with  the  affairs  of  the  station, 
and  was  held  in  high  estimation  by  the  people,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  appoint  him  to  visit  the  scene  of  strife,  and 
endeavour  to  heal  the  breach,  and  to  recover  the  chapel  and  the 
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scattered  members  of  society.  The  commission  was  a  difficult 
one,  as  commissions  of  this  kind  generally  are.  When  Mr.  C. 
arrived  on  the  spot,  and  witnessed  the  unhappy  state  of  things, 
his  soid  was  brought  into  great  heaviness.  He  hated  war,  and 
was  anxious,  if  possible,  to  live  peaceably  with  all  men.  But 
there  are  times  [and  circumstances  which  render  an  honourable 
strife  better  than  a  shameful  peace.  International  and  social 
rights  must  be  asserted  and  vindicated  against  lawless  invaders. 
It  is  no  less  the  duty  of  Church  rulers  to  maintain  their 
ecclesiastical  rights  and  privileges  against  ruthless  divisionists. 
If  disaffected  members  of  Churches  wish  to  place  themselves  at 
the  head  of  new  communities,  let  them  be  honest  enough  to 
make  the  attempt  at  their  own  charges.  Depressed  as  Mr. 
Clowes  was,  by  the  good  hand  of  God  upon  them  he  and  his 
friends  succeeded  in  forcibly  wresting  the  connexional  chapel 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  divisive  party,  which  soon  became 
extinct,  and  the  society  recovered  its  prosperous  course. 

"We  have  now  arrived  at  the  fourth  annual  Conference,  held 
at  Leeds,  in  May,  1823.  Mr.  Clowes  attended  the  meeting,  and 
was  evidently  much  gratified  when  he  heard  the  statistics  of 
the  body  officially  announced.  In  a  tone  of  self-gratulation  he 
institutes  a  comparison  in  his  journals  between  the  statistics  of 
the  Methodists  and  those  of  the  Primitive  Methodists.  "  In 
looking,"  he  says,  "  into  Crowther's  '  History  of  the  Methodists' 
I  find  that  Mr.  Wesley  opened  his  twenty- fourth  Conference  in 
London.  It  was  at  this  Conference  that  Mr.  Wesley  began  to 
publish  the  number  of  members.  They  stood  as  follows : 
40  circuits,  104  preachers,  and  25,914  members." 

So  much  for  Methodism.  The  Primitive  Methodist  Con- 
ference reported  45  circuits,  202  travelling  preachers,  and 
29,472  members.  "  Thus,"  adds  Mr.  C,  "  it  will  be  seen  from 
this  view  that  the  Primitive  Methodist  body  stood  more  in 
number  at  the  period  of  its  fourth  Conference  than  the  Wesleyan 
body  at  the  time  of  its  twenty-fourth  !" 

We  have  seen  similar  comparisons   in   other  publications, 
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but  we  never  thought  they  were  fairly  made  or  sufficiently 
respectful  to  the  Methodist  community.  Are  reasons  demanded? 
We  frankly  give  them. 

1st.  The  principles  of  religious  liberty  were  not  so  well 
understood  and  widely  diffused  in  the  earliest  years  of  Method- 
ism as  they  were  in  the  corresponding  period  of  Primitive 
Methodism.  This  stunted  condition  of  the  popular  mind  was 
unfavourable  to  the  growth  and  development  of  orthodox  non- 
conformity. 

2nd.  The  population  of  the  country  was  much  less  in  the 
early  days  of  Methodism  than  it  was  in  the  early  days  of  Prim- 
itive Methodism.  Consequently  there  was  less  material  to 
work  on. 

3rd.  The  Methodist  Connexion  dates  from  about  17 40,- and 
their  first  Conference  only  Jive  years  later  ;  but  the  first  Primi- 
tive Methodist  Conference  was  not  held  till  the  community  had 
existed  ten  years. 

4th.  Mr.  Wesley  strangely  oscillated  during  the  whole  term 
of  his  Methodistic  life  between  the  State  Church  and  Dissent. 
He  declared  that  he  himself  durst  not  leave  the  State  Church, 
exhorted  the  members  of  his  societies  to  attend  the  Church  and 
to  pass  by  their  own  ministers,  and  to  receive  the  Lord's  Supper 
at  the  hands  of  State  Church  clergymen.  No  marvel  if,  under 
these  crippling  conditions,  the  progress  of  the  Methodist  body, 
in  her  infancy,  was  comparatively  slow. 

We,  as  a  Christian  people,  have  cause  to  be  thankful 
that,  in  these  particulars,  the  fathers  of  our  Connexion  were 
wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  accomplished  and  holy 
John  Wesley.  It  would,  therefore,  have  been  a  reproach  to 
us  if,  with  the  superior  advantages  we  have  enumerated, 
we  had  not  made  greater  numerical  progress  than  the 
Methodists. 

Once  more  Mr.  Clowes  was  invited  to  visit  the  scene  of  his 
early  life  and  labours,  to  preach  the  anniversary  sermons  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Sunday  school.     The  collections  amounted  to 
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£40,  a  larger  sum  than  had  ever  been  collected  before  in  that 
town  for  a  similar  purpose. 

From  Tunstall  he  proceeded  to  Liverpool,  on  his  way  to 
"Whitehaven.  He  preached  at  that  impoi*tant  and  thriving 
port  on  the  Sunday  evening. 

On  his  arrival  at  his  destination,  after  preaching  at  Work- 
ington and  Harrington,  on  the  shore  of  the  Solwny  Firth,  he 
opened  "Whitehaven  with  three  services  on  the  Sabbath  day. 
He  was  fiercely  opposed  by  the  ungodly,  verifying  the  Scrip- 
tures, "  The  wicked  plotteth  against  the  just,  and  gnash eth 
upon  him  with  his  teeth."  Familiar  with  persecution,  Mr. 
Clowes,  nothing  daunted,  interpreted  the  hostility  of  the 
wicked  as  a  token  for  good.  He  knew  right  well  that 
Jehovah 

"  Rides  on  the  whirlwind  and  directs  the  storm," 

and  that,  in  instances  innumerable,  what  bad  men  intend  for 
evil  the  Almighty  overrules  for  his  glory  among  men. 

When  Mr.  C.  was  discoursing  at  Cleator  on  the  omni- 
presence of  the  Deity,  a  man  raised  his  voice  and  cried,  "  I 
never  heard  such  a  fool  in  my  life."  "  Many  thought  the 
same,"  Mr.  C.  pertinently  replied,  "  of  Noah  while  he  was 
building  the  ark,  and  warning  sinners  to  flee  from  the  wrath 
to  come ;  but  when  God  had  shut  him  and  his  family  in  the 
ark,  and  shut  all  the  rest  of  the  world's  inhabitants  out  they 
would  no  doubt  change  their  opinion."  This  pointed  response 
he  followed  up  with  powerful  appeals  to  the  consciences  of 
the  wicked  who  wei*e  within  the  range  of  his  powerful  voice. 
The  effect  was  electrical.  After  the  service  half  a  dozen 
persons  united  with  the  society,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  escape 
the  snare  of  the  devil. 

Agreeably  with  Primitive  Methodist  usage,  arrangements 
were  made  to  hold  a  camp-meeting  on  Harris  Moor — a  fine 
plot  of  elevated  table  land,  commanding  a  magnificent  view  of 
the  Solway  Firth  and  the  coast  of   Scotland  northward,  St. 
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George's  Channel  and  the  Isle  of  Man  westward,  and  the 
town  of  Whitehaven  spread  out  across  the  narrow  valley 
below.  On  rightly  ordered  and  contemplative  minds  these 
sublime  creations  of  nature  and  art  would  exercise  a  beneficial 
influence,  and  fan  the  flame  of  devotion.  As  a  camp-meeting 
was  a  new  thing  at  Whitehaven  it  was  attended  by  vast  multi- 
tudes ;  but  in  consequence  of  a  fall  of  rain  the  meeting  was 
concluded  at  noon. 

The  service  in  the  afternoon  was  held  at  Fox  Lane  ware- 
house, which  the  society  had  fitted  up  as  a  place  of  worship. 
In  connection  with  these  services,  indoors  and  out,  it  was 
estimated  that  fourteen  persons  believed  in  God  to  the  saving 
of  their  souls. 

The  time  was  now  at  hand  when  a  number  of  the  Itinerant 
preachers,  in  accordance  with  a  previous  arrangement,  had  to 
meet  at  Hull  for  the  important  purpose  of  forming  a  Friendly 
Society.  The  meeting  was  convened  on  the  24th  of  August, 
1823.  At  this  assembly  Mr.  Clowes  was  present;  and  it  was 
a  happy  circumstance  for  the  Connexion  that  he  was.  While 
men  slept  and  were  off  their  guard,  the  grand  enemy  of  God 
and  man  had  contrived  to  sow  tares  among  the  wheat.  The 
elements  of  discontent  and  revolt  were  but  too  evident  among 
the  assembled  brethren.  Mr.  Clowes,  as  a  moderate  conserva- 
tive and  peacemaker,  discreetly  exerted  his  powerful  influence 
to  restore  unity  and  co-operation.  Nor  were  his  paternal 
solicitude  and  labours  of  love  in  vain.  The  junior  brethren 
accepted  his  fatherly  advice  with  filial  reverence.  From  this 
meeting  they  returned  to  their  respective  stations  with  kinder 
feelings  towards  each  other  and  towards  the  Connexion  than 
those  which  they  brought  with  them,  and  severally  resolved  to 
faithfully  discharge  the  solemn  duties  of  their  sacred  vocation. 
To  the  peace-loving  spirit  of  William  Clowes  these  happy 
resolves  were  a  source  of  profound  gratitude  and  joy. 

Returning  to  his  station,  he  united  the  Penrith  and  Brought 
Missions,  although  the  towns  are  twenty  miles  asunder,  and  he 
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despatched  a  missionary  to  Carlisle.  The  society  at  Kendal, 
Westmoreland,  having  erected  a  chapel,  Mr.  C.  went  to  open  it 
for  the  service  of  God.  The  congregations  were  very  large, 
and  he  experienced  much  enlargement  of  soul  in  addressing 
them. 

From  Kendal  he  went  down  to  "Whitehaven,  where  he  again 
saw  the  grace  of  God  under  the  earnest  labours  of  Mr.  William 
Summersides,  and  was  glad. 

Revisiting  Workington,  he  rejoiced  to  find  the  good  work 
still  progressing.  The  society  had  advanced  favourably  from 
the  beginning,  and  then  numbered  about  thirty  members.  The 
aggregate  strength  of  the  entire  mission  was  182,  who  had 
been  drawn  together  in  Christian  fellowship  within  a  very  brief 
period. 

The  time  now  drew  near  when  Mr.  C.  had  to  bid  adieu  to 
the  northern  counties,  and  to  take  a  station  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  General  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held  at  Hull, 
December  13th.  To  that  meeting  Mr.  Clowes  went,  and 
reported  to  the  brethren  what  great  things  the  Lord  had 
wrought  iu  the  north  by  the  ministry  of  himself  and  colleagues. 
This  wa3  just  one  month  after  we .  commenced  our  Northern 
services  at  Hexham,  in  Northumberland.  Subsequently  we 
often  came  across  the  path  of  that  burning  and  shining  light, 
who  left  a  wonderful  influence  behind  him. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Mr.  C.  stationed  for  London — An  appointment  fraught  with  diffi- 
culties— London  missioned  by  Leeds  Circuit  in  1822 — Opens 
his  mission  under  discouraging  indications— The  prospect 
brightens — London  contrasted  with  the  North  of  England — 
Attends  the  Hull  Quarterly  Meeting— Returns  to  London — 
Sorely  depressed — Relief  comes — A  few  conversions — Attends 
the  Conference  at  Halifax — Mrs.  Clowes'  illness — Mr.  C. 
attends  Hull  Quarterly  Meeting  —  Returns  to  London — 
Preaches  at  Cambridge — Embarrassed  by  the  presence  of  a  few 
collegians — Reproves  London  Sabbath  breakers — The  police 
protect  them,  and  threaten  the  preacher — Preaches  from  a 
gentleman's  window — Police  and  rabble  confounded — Out- 
rageous persecution  at  Westminster  —  Visits  Sheerness — 
Returns  to  London — Takes  a  passage  in  a  steamer  for  Hull 
— Preaches  on  board — A  lady  in  distress — An  affecting  scene — 
Quarterly  Meeting — Returns  to  London — A  young  coxcomb 
offers  to  preach  at  Westminster — Strange  occurrence  at  a  love- 
feast— Persecuting  silk  weavers,  lime  burners,  and  coal 
porters — Daring  persecutors  at  Westminster  personate  the 
devil  and  his  angels — Momentary  fright — In  their  turn  the 
counterfeit  "  devils  fear  and  fly  " — Their  sins  find  them  out — 
Mr.  C.  attends  the  Conference  at  Sunderland — Returns  to 
London  under  severe  mental  depression — 1824,  1825. 

By  the  Quarterly  Meeting  Mr.  Clowes  was  stationed  for 
London — a  field  of  evangelical  labour  widely  different  from 
that  from  which  he  had  just  removed.  The  persecutions  and 
difficulties  which  awaited  him  were  neither  few  nor  small. 
The  magazines  of  hell  were  plentifully  stored,  and  the  mer- 
cenary forces  of   Satan  thoroughly  disciplined    to  defend  the 
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capital  of  the  British  empire  against  such  invaders  as  William 
Clowes.  But  for  the  trial  of  skill  and  moral  strength  his 
expedition  was  not  without  a  parallel.  He  was  not  in  the 
position  of  Jonah,  who  was  commissioned  to  carry  a  message 
from  God  to  the  metropolis  of  the  Assyrian  empire — a  city 
wholly  given  to  idolatry,  If  London  was  great  for  evil,  it  was 
also  great  for  good.  If  her  inhabitants  could  be  counted  by 
millions,  her  churches,  her  chapels,  her  Christian  institutions, 
and  ministers  could  be  numbered  by  thousands.  Besides,  Mr. 
Clowes  was  aware  that,  in  behalf  of  the  Primitive  Methodist 
interest,  the  "  ice-breakers  "  had  been  at  wox*k  in  the  Metropolis 
before  him.  It  is  true  the  passage  which  they  had  opened  was 
not  very  clear ;  their  labours,  nevertheless,  were  productive  of 
some  beneficial  results. 

Mr.  Herod  says  that  Mr.  H.  Bourne  received  an  invitation 
to  visit  London  in  September,  1810,  and  that  he  and  James 
Crawfoot  Avent  there  in  the  same  year,  and  that,  although  their 
stay  was  short,  great  good  was  the  result  of  their  labours." 
This  may  be  true  ;  but  if  so  we  regard  the  visit  as  a  mere 
friendly  and  transient  one.  Had  it  been  a  Primitive  Metho- 
dist mission  we  think  Mr.  Bourne  would  have  noticed  it  as 
such  in  his  History  of  the  Primitive  Methodists.  But  his 
very  concise  notice  of  our  entering  into  the  capital  is  expressed 
in  the  following  terms  : — "  In  December,  1822,  Leeds  circuit 
sent  a  mission  to  London,  and  a  society  was  formed  there." 

The  way  of  the  missionary  opened  favourably,  and  under  the 
fostering  care  of  Leeds  circuit  the  London  mission  was  soon, 
perhaps  too  soon,  formed  into  an  independent  station.  Before 
the  cause  was  consolidated  the  station  was  prematurely  divided 
into  two  circuits — "  London  East"  and  "London  West."  This 
arrangement  did  not  answer,  and  an  official  application  was 
made  by  the  London  friends  to  Hull  circuit  to  receive  them  as 
a  dependent  station ;  the  request  was  acceded  to,  London 
was  taken  up  by  the  Hull  circuit  as  a  mission,  and  Mr.  Clowes 
was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  it  as  the  leading  missionary. 
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He  was  scarcely  in  a  proper  condition  of  health  to  enter  on  this 
arduous  task.  The  weather  was  stormy,  he  was  suffering  from 
physical  indisposition,  and  had  not  completely  recovered  from 
the  fatigue  of  haviDg  travelled  1,100  miles  during  the  preced- 
ing'seven  weeks.  His  heart,  however,  was  in  the  work,  and  he 
applied  himself  to  it  with  promptitude  and  zeal.  On  his  arrival 
in  town  he  shortly  found  that  the  affairs  of  the  society  were  in 
a  feeble  and  depressed  condition,  and  he  applied  the  best  remed- 
ial measures  at  his  command.  On  the  members  of  society 
generally  he  strongly  urged  the  adoption  of  simplicity  in  dress 
and  the  cultivation  of  holiness  of  heart.  His  first  sermon  was 
preached  in  Pimlico,  on  January  11th,  1824,  in  a  small  room 
which  would  accommodate  about  sixty  persons.  The  greater 
part  of  the  congregation  he  took  with  him,  but  very  few  of  the 
neighbours  attended  the  service.  Small,  as  the  room  was,  the 
rent  was  £12  a  year,  and  as  the  prospects  were  unpromising 
Mr.  Clowes  desired  the  responsible  parties  to  give  up  the  place, 
which  they  did  immediately. 

At  Old  Brentford  he  had  but  a  small  company  to  preach  to, 
but  at  Westminster  the  aspect  of  the  society  was  more 
encouraging. 

To  guard  prudently  against  involving  themselves  in  heavy 
expenses,  a  committee  meeting  was  held,  and  certain  regulations 
were  made  in  regard  to  the  renting  of  rooms  and  chapels.  In 
these  business  transactions  Mr.  C.  taught  the  members  of  the 
Church  by  his  example,  that  it  was  their  duty  to  care  for  every 
thing  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  Hard  and  sterile  as 
London  was,  Mr.  C.  had  some  refreshing  times  from  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Lord  there,  as  well  as  in  the  provincial  towns  and 
villages.  At  the  east  end  of  the  town  he  preached  in  the  house 
of  Mrs.  Jays,  and  it  was  a  glorious  time  to  many  souls. 

On  February  1st  he  preached  twice  at  Brentford,  and  the 
signs  of  the  times  had  improved.  The  society  numbered  32 
members. 

After  preaching  at  Hackney-road  he  met  a  delegation  from  the 
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West-end,  who  expressed  an  anxious  desire  for  the  re-union  of 
the  two  feeble  stations,  to  which  Mr.  C.  consented. 

After  a  gloomy  and  trying  season  to  the  remnant  of  faithful 
friends  in  London,  the  sky  began  to  brighten,  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  rose,  and  shone  upon  them  with  healing  in  his 
wings.  Mr.  C.  preached  again  at  Westminster,  when  there  was 
a  penitential  cry  for  mercy  and  one  soul  was  saved.  But  the 
work  of  God  did  not  break  out  freely  and  become  general. 
With  these  heavy  and  sluggish  movements  the  righteous  soul  of 
William  Clowes  was  sorely  tried. 

With  such  a  state  of  things  he  was  not  familiar,  neither 
did  he  wish  to  be.  "  What  a  difference,"  he  exclaims,  "  there 
was  between  the  north  and  the  south  !"  This  witness  is  true. 
Eleven  years  we  toiled  in  the  north ;  nine  years  we  were 
stationed  in  London,  and  from  what  we  saw,  and  heard,  and 
felt  in  our  mighty  capital,  we  say,  advisedly,  that  its  moral  soil 
is  fearfully  deteriorated,  and  it  requires  great  skill  and  assiduous 
culture,  as  well  as  personal  faith  and  holiness,  to  render  it  fruit- 
ful. After  two  years'  toil  in  London,  out  of  2,300,000  human 
beings,  the  entire  numerical  strength  of  the  Primitive  Method- 
ist Church  amounted  to  only  82  members,  22  of  whom  had  been 
added  to  the  society  during  the  ten  weeks  that  Mr.  Clowes  had 
been  with  them. 

To  the  General  Quarterly  Meeting  for  March,  1824,  Mr.  C. 
came  down  from  London,  to  be  present  on  the  occasion.  After 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  he  returned  to  London,  and  the  critical 
condition  of  the  Society  almost  overwhelmed  him  with  sorrow. 
Spiritually  they  were  feeble,  financially  they  were  insolvent ; 
bills  came  in  which  they  were  unable  to  pay,  creditors  were  im- 
patient. Mi\  Clowes  laid  these  difficulties  before  Mrs.  Gardner, 
and  with  a  view  to  relieve  them  she  advanced  £100  on  a  pro- 
missory note,  which  she  afterwards  generously  cancelled  in 
favour  of  the  creditors  for  the  Church  of  Christ,  With  this 
timely  aid  he  was  enabled  to  meet  all  demands  and  again  to  lift 
up  his  head. 
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On  the  following  Sabbath  he  preached  three  times  in  the 
southern  suburbs  of  London,  and  God  granted  him  a  few  souls 
to  his  hire.  At  Shad  well  and  Cooper's  Gardens  he  did  not 
witness  equal  success.  His  sympathy  for  perishing  sinners,  and 
his  concern  for  the  glory  of  God  in  their  salvation  were  intense, 
and  often  broke  up  the  fountain  of  tears  in  his  soul.  He  fre- 
quently remarked  that  it  was  more  difficult  to  get  souls  converted 
in  London  than  in  the  provinces,  and  that  in  order  to  realize 
success  in  that  great  and  degenerate  city  on  an  average  with 
that  of  other  places,  the  ministry  require  a  holier  and  deeper 
baptism  from  heaven.  But  no  degree  of  sanctity  on  the  part 
of  ministers  can  guarantee  an  equal  amount  of  success  in  all 
places  and  under  all  circumstances.  The  Apostles  were  emin- 
ently holy,  but  they  did  not,  and  could  not,  invariably  realize 
equal  success  in  their  attempts  at  converting  sinners  from 
the  error  of  their  ways.  Jesus  Christ  was  unchangeably  and 
infinitely  holy,  and  in  infinite  compassion  and  love  he  volun- 
tarily laid  down  his  life  to  open  a  door  of  salvation  for  our 
sinful  world,  but  he  was  not  equally  successful  on  all  occasions, 
if  it  be  lawful  to  employ  such  language  in  reference  to  the  Son 
of  God.  We  do  not  forget  that  God  says,  "  Them  that  honour 
me  I  will  honour ;  and  they  that  despise  me  shall  be  lightly 
esteemed."  We  recollect,  too,  that  these  words  were  spoken 
in  reference  to  the  ministers  of  God ;  and,  as  a  rule,  godly  and 
circumspect  ministers  of  the  Gospel  ever  have  been,  and  ever 
will  be,  more  successful  in  winning  souls  to  their  Divine  Master 
and  edifying  his  Church,  than  ministers  of  a  questionable  or 
worthless  character.  But  after  all,  ministerial  success  is  not  a 
sliding  scale,  graduated  uniformly  by  the  minister's  moral 
attainments  or  defects.  The  reason  why  Capernaum  was  thrust 
down  to  hell  was  not  because  they  were  favoured  with  only  an 
ordinary  ministry ;  for  they  had  been  lifted  up  to  heaven  with 
privileges  of  the  highest  order.  But  it  was  because  they  were 
more  hardened  in  sin  than  were  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,    a   people  proverbially  wicked.      If   ministei's    are 
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examples  of  piety  to  their  flocks,  and  if  they  shun  not  to 
declare  all  the  counsel  of  God,  they  are  pure  from  the  blood  of 
all  men,  and  the  blood  of  the  impenitent  and  unbelieving  will 
be  required  at  their  own  hands.  We  do  not  speak  thus  to 
countenance  indifference  on  the  part  of  ministers  whether 
sinners  are  saved  or  lost,  but  to  shield  them  against  those  severe 
and  unjust  reflections  which  are  so  frequently  and  undeservedly 
cast  upon  them,  simply  because  they  cannot  truthfully  report 
numerical  progress ;  and  also  to  prevent  them  from  writing 
bitter  things  against  themselves  without  cause — a  mode  of 
reasoning  which  Mr.  Clowes  appears  to  have  pursued  in  the 
case  under  consideration. 

The  time  for  holding  the  annual  Conference  of  1824  ap- 
proaching, Mr.  C.  went  down  from  London  to  Halifax,  where 
the  meeting  had  to  be  held,  to  take  part  in  its  important 
deliberations.  The  net  increase  of  members  for  the  Connexional 
year  was  4,035. 

On  his  way  to  Halifax  he  called  at  Tunstall  to  visit  Mi's. 
Clowes,  who  had  been  suffering  affliction  for  a  considerable 
time.  Her  affliction,  no  doubt,  was  materially  increased 
through  her  being  so  much  bereaved  of  the  presence  and  con- 
jugal attentions  of  an  affectionate  husband. 

From  the  Conference  Mr.  C.  proceeded  to  the  Hull  June 
Quarterly  Meeting,  and  thence  to  his  station  in  the  Metropolis. 

On  the  Sunday  following  he  preached  at  Shadwell,  and  was 
greatly  blessed  in  his  soul.  In  the  afternoon  he  took  tea  on 
board  the  Jane  and  Elizabeth,  and  prayed  with  the  master  and 
the  mate. 

In  company  with  Mr.  John  Nelson  he  went  to  the  far-famed 
University  town  of  Cambridge,  to  re-open  a  chapel,  which  had 
been  fitted  up  with  a  new  gallery.  But  strange  to  say  that, 
although  he  had  many  a  time  set  his  brow  as  brass,  and  his  face 
as  flint  against  the  most  desperate  persecutors,  at  Cambridge 
the  presence  of  a  few  youthful  collegians  almost  unnerved  him. 
So  great  was  his  trepidation  that  in  the  delivery  of  his  sermon 
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he  "  was  considerably  straitened."  Had  those  inexperienced 
lads  known  how  their  silent  presence  awed  and  embarrassed  the 
renowned  William  Clowes  what  a  fine  evening's  entertainment 
it  would  have  been  for  them. 

On  the  4th  of  July  Mr.  C.  conducted  a  camp-meeting  in  a 
field  at  Stoke  Newington.  The  congregation  was  a  little 
disturbed  by  some  mischievous  boys  driving  a  cow  among 
the  people,  but  on  the  whole  the  meeting  passed  off  favourably. 
Many  persons  who  indulged  in  levity  during  the  former  part  of 
the  services  afterwards  behaved  with  becoming  seriousness,  and 
afforded  reason  to  hope  that  they  had  received  some  lasting 
good.  "  But,"  says  Mr.  Clowes,  "  London  is  London  still — 
careless,  trifling,  gay,  and  hardened  through  the  deceitfulness  of 
sin."  Yea.  And  these  are  the  things  which  render  so  many 
thousands  of  London  sinners  callous  and  proof  against  all  the 
religious  appliances  which  are  brought  to  bear  upon  them. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  sins  against  the  Decalogue  in 
London  is  the  profanation  of  the  Lord's  Lay.  This  great 
wickedness  alone  is  sufficient  to  shock  the  soul  of  every  right- 
minded  Christian  by  whom  it  is  witnessed.  The  barefaced, 
determined,  and  "wholesale  manner  in  which  this  sin  is  habit- 
ually perpetrated  in  the  Metropolis  of  this  Protestant  nation 
was  sure  to  attract  the  notice  and  to  harrow  up  the  religious 
sensibilities  of  a  man  like  Mr.  Clowes.  Accordingly  we  find 
him  encountering  this  gigantic  evil,  and  attempting  to  promote 
a  reformation. 

On  Sunday,  August  8th,  his  soul  being  stirred  within 
him  on  seeing  the  awful  desecration  of  the  Lord's  Day 
in  Clare  Market-place,  he  stood  up  among  the  wicked,  and 
earnestly  besought  them  to  renounce  their  evil  ways  and  turn 
to  God.  He  was  soon  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  people.  Some 
laughed,  some  shouted  in  derision,  some  stared  with  astonish- 
ment, as  though  some  unaccountable  thing  had  happened  among 
them,  and  many  listened  to  his  message  with  attention.  The 
hazardous  attempt  was  not  altogether  in  vain.     One  individual, 
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if  not  more,  was  convinced  of  sin,  and  abandoned  his  Sabbath 
trading  habits  forthwith. 

Before  he  left  the  spot  he  announced  that  he  should  preach 
there  again  on  the  following  Sabbath.  When  the  time  arrived, 
accompanied  by  a  few  friends,  true  to  his  engagement,  he  went 
to  the  place  appointed,  when  a  policeman,  with  instructions 
from  Ins  superiors  how  to  deal  with  the  case,  gave  him  the 
meeting. 

Mr.  C.  had  no  inclination,  in  a  spirit  of  bravado,  to  set  the 
civil  authorities  at  defiance.  But  he  felt  that  necessity  was 
laid  upon  him  to  speak  a  word  in  season  to  these  ungodly 
sinners.  "While  he  was  musing  the  fire  burned  :  then  spake  he 
with  his  tongue.  He  gave  out  a  hymn,  and  began  to  sing. 
He  had  not  proceeded  far  before  yells  and  blasphemies  were 
heard  on  every  side,  and  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a 
fearful  confusion.  The  policeman  advanced  and  ordered  him  to 
come  down.  Clowes  requested  him  to  show  his  authority. 
He  then  unsheathed  his  truncheon  and  said,  "This  is  my 
authority,"  averring  that  if  he  did  not  desist  in  five  minutes  he 
would  take  him  into  custody ;  remarking  at  the  same  time,  as 
a  reason  for  his  hai-sh  proceedings,  that  he  had  heard  Mr.  C. 
before,  but  that  he  would  not  be  suffered  any  longer  to  disturb 
the  market  people. 

This  was  one  way  of  preserving  social  peace  ;  but  it  was  also 
one  way  of  protecting  social  vice  against  both  God  and  man. 

Mr.  C.  remonstrated,  and  signified  his  readiness  to  be  com- 
mitted to  prison  for  discharging  what  he  believed  to  be  his 
duty. 

At  this  moment  a  Mr.  Shepherd,  whose  residence  was  near 
at  hand,  stepped  forward  and  told  Mr.  C.  that  he  should  be 
welcome  to  preach  to  the  people  from  his  window.  The  offer 
was  gratefully  accepted.  Mr.  Shepherd  therefore  conducted 
Mr.  C.  to  his  front  window,  and  threw  the  sash  open.  Thus 
protected  within  the  gentleman's  private  castle,  the  bold 
reformer  stood  forth,  and  whether  the  wicked  would  hear  or 
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forbear  lie  proclaimed  the  truth  of  God  to  them  with  all  his 
might.  The  police  and  ringleaders  of  the  rabble  appeared  con- 
founded. They  had  missed  their  prey.  The  friends  of  truth 
and  righteousness  took  courage,  and  had  a  glorious  season. 
The  preacher  poured  the  thunders  of  God's  violated  law  against 
the  wicked  in  a  manner  which  is  rarely  heard  so  near  to  the 
British  throne. 

Mr.  C.  then  went  down  to  "Westminster,  and  preached  at 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  open  air.  "The  Philistines,"  he  says, 
"  were  again  upon  me.  The  abandoned  of  God  and  man,  like 
incarnate  devils,  raged  and  howled  around."  However,  he 
cried  to  the  infuriated  persecutors  to  repent  and  believe  the 
Gospel.  And,  beyond  his  expectation,  he  was  allowed  to  finish 
his  address,  and  to  retire  without  receiving  at  their  hands  any 
personal  injury. 

On  Thursday,  August  26th  we  presume,  he  went  down  to 
Sheerness  ;  on  his  arrival  he  preached  in  the  schoolroom  of  Mr. 
Lyle.  The  assembly  was  large  and  good  was  done.  Mr.  Lyle 
was  afterwards  called  out  to  travel ;  subsequently  he  went  out 
to  Canada  West,  where  he  has  laboured  as  a  regular  minister, 
with  acceptability  and  success  for  many  years.  In  cursorily 
inspecting  the  government  dock-yards,  the  convict  ships,  &c, 
at  Sheerness,  Mr.  C.  felt  deeply  interested.  On  the  28th  he 
returned  to  London. 

On  a  Tuesday  he  took  a  passage  in  a  steamer  for  Hull,  that 
he  might  attend  the  September  Quarterly  Meeting.  On  the 
voyage  he  was  much  troubled  with  that  common  but  distressing 
affliction,  sea  sickness;  he  nevertheless  mustered  strength  and 
courage  to  convene  the  passengers  and  preach  to  them, 
and  considering  the  rolling  of  the  vessel  and  the  consequent 
sickness  on  board,  he  had  a  good  service,  and  the  people  had 
the  good  sense  to  conduct  themselves  with  proper  decorum  and 
respect. 

After  the  service  was  over  an  incident  occurred  which  was. 
deeply  affecting.     Mr.  C.  paced  the  deck  for  some  time,  and 
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while  he  was  doing  so  a  lady  came  up  to  him  and  inquired  if  he 
knew  any  of  the  Methodist  preachers  —  Dr.  Clarke  or  Mr. 
Newton.  He  told  her  he  did.  She  then  said  she  should  wish 
to  have  a  little  conversation  with  him  when  the  vessel  landed, 
for  there  were  many  things  which  pressed  heavily  on  her  mind. 
She  went  on  to  say  that  she  had  just  returned  from  the  East 
Indies,  that  she  had  in  the  cabin  two  young  children  and  a 
black  nurse,  that  in  the  east  she  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  her 
husband,  and  that  she  was  then  returning  home  in  great  trouble. 
Mi\  Clowes  kindly  told  her  that  if  he  could  be  of  any  service  to 
her  either  in  offering  her  advice  or  consolation  under  her  sorrows, 
he  should  be  happy  to  do  so.  Accordingly  in  landing  at  Hull 
she  invited  him  to  take  a  cup  of  tea  with  her  at  the  London 
Tavern,  where  she  intended  to  stay  a  short  period.  While  they 
were  at  table  a  gentleman  entered  the  room.  Instantly  she 
sprang  up,  fell  \ipon  his  neck,  affectionately  kissed  him,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  O  my  father !  my  father."  The  scene  was  extremely 
touching,  the  tender  emotions  of  their  souls  found  relief  in  a 
flow  of  tears.  After  the  first  paroxysm  of  joy  mingled  with 
grief  had  somewhat  subsided,  Mr.  0.  remarked  to  the  lady  that 
as  her  father  had  arrived  he  would  take  the  liberty  to  withdraw, 
for  now  she  had  a  friend  with  whom  she  could  converse,  and 
one  who  would  be  to  her  all  she  needed  in  her  bereaved  con- 
dition. He  then  prayed  with  them  and  bade  them  farewell,  and 
they  both  expressed  their  gratitude  to  him  for  his  very  season- 
able and  kind  attentions. 

After  the  General  Quarterly  Meeting,  held  December  7th, 
Mr.  Clowes  returned  to  London.  On  his  way  he  called  at 
Tunstall,  and  had  the  affliction  to  find  Mrs.  Clowes  still  in  a 
critical  state  of  health.  He  made  a  brief  stay  at  Tunstall  and 
preached,  and  a  backslider  was  restored  to  the  joy  of  God's  sal- 
vation. So  ecstatic  wa3  his  rapture,  and  so  loud  his  praise 
during  the  night  that  the  neighbours  heard  him  as  they  reposed 
on  their  beds,  and  learning  the  cause  of  these  extraordinary 
rejoicings  some  of  them  were  seized  with  conviction.     Without 
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delay  they  arose,  pleaded  with  God  for  mercy,  and  obtained  a 
sense  of  his  forgiving  love. 

In  London  there  are  fanatics  and  sharpers  of  all  grades  and 
descriptions.  It  might  be  expected  that  in  going  about  to  do 
good,  Mr.  Clowes  would  occasionally  come  across  them.  One 
night,  after  he  had  led  the  class  at  Westminster,  just  before  the 
members  had  separated,  a  young  coxcomb,  arrayed  in  the  height 
of  fashion,  announced  that  if  the  people  had  no  objection  he 
would  preach  to  them  in  the  room  on  the  following  evening. 
This  unexpected  announcement,  in  connection  with  the  dandy- 
fied appearance  of  the  stranger  awakened  in  the  vigilant  mind 
of  Mr.  Clowes  a  suspicion  that  all  was  not  right.  He  therefore 
informed  the  young  man  that  it  was  not  the  custom  of  Primitive 
Methodists  to  allow  strangers,  of  whom  they  knew  nothing,  to 
preach  in  their  places  of  worship.  On  his  remarking  that 
"  dress  had  nothing  to  do  with  religion,"  Mr.  C.  exhorted  him 
to  pray  to  Cod  and  get  his  soul  converted.  He  replied  with 
respect  to  that  all  was  right,  for  he  was  saved  before  he  was 
born.  The  poor  youth  had  probably  adopted  the  unscriptural 
notions  of  eternal  and  unconditional  election  to  everlasting  life. 
As  standing  to  contend  with  him  was  not  likely  to  be  attended 
with  any  advantage  Mr.  C.  locked  the  room  door  and  desired 
the  friends  to  retire,  and  be  careful  to  maintain  wholesome 
discipline. 

Another  room  was  engaged  in  Snow's  Fields,  in  the  Borough. 
The  neighbourhood  was  missioned  and  remissioned  in  the  open 
air,  but  very  few  of  the  surrounding  population  could  be  drawn 
to  the  place  of  worship,  which  had  been  taken  and  fitted  Tip 
with  a  view  to  their  accommodation  and  benefit.  Many  floating 
hearers  would  drop  in  one  after  another,  listen  to  a  few  sentences 
from  the  preacher,  and  then  walk  away  perfecly  unconcerned, 
as  though  he  were  reciting  some  old  worthless  ballad.  To  a 
preacher  who  had  been  followed  by  thousands,  listened  to  by 
overwhelming  congregations,  who  had  commingled  their  tears 
and  prayers  and  hallelujahs  with  his,  and  who  esteemed  it  a  pri- 
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vilege  to  receive  a  shake  of  his  hand,  a  smile  from  his  counten- 
ance, or  a  blessing  from  his  lips,  the  cold,  fickle,  and  irreverent 
deportment  of  his  London  congregations  would  be  literally  dis- 
tressing. Under  this  mental  suffering  he  was  constrained  to  cry 
out  "  0  for  God's  mighty  arm  to  be  outstretched,  to  shake  the 
mighty  Babylon  to  its  centre." 

In  connection  with  Mr.  Clowes  ministry  in  the  metropolis  we 
have  now  to  notice  an  incident  of  a  novel  character.     He  held 
a  love-feast  at  Snow's  Fields  ;  after  the  service  was  concluded  a 
stranger  who  was  in  the  room  lingered  behind.     The  door-keeper 
desired  him  to  retire.      He  refused,  saying  the  Lord  had  told 
him  to  remain  there  all  night  to  pray.     Strange  to  relate  the 
mysterious  man  was  allowed  to  remain.     The  door  was  locked 
and  a  policeman  was  informed  of  the  circumstances,  and  reques- 
ted to  watch  the  place.     In  the  morning,  when  the  door  was 
unlocked,  the  man  was  where  he  was  left.     How  he  had  spent 
the  night  no  one  could  tell,  but  he  had  disturbed  nothing. 
Liberated  from  his  voluntary  confinement,  he  went  in  search  of 
Mr.   Clowes,  and  found  him  at  Mrs.  Gardiner's.     After  some 
close  conversation  together  Mr.   C.  was  satisfied  that  the  man 
was  either  a  shrewd  impostor  or  a  deluded  fanatic.     We  are  dis- 
posed to  think  that  he  was  insane.     But  by  whatever  influence 
he  was  constrained  to  act  as  he  did,  he  wished  Mr.  Clowes  to 
assist  him  by  praying,   singing,  and  believing  to  miraculously 
procure  £240,  with  which  to  pay  his  ci-editors  and  to  reestab- 
lish him  in  business.     He  stated  that  he  came  from  Guernsey, 
the  principal  of  the  Channel  Islands.    In  his  peculiar  enterprise 
he  could  not  prevail  on  Mr.  Clowes  to  embark.     Some  time 
afterwards  Mr.  C.  heard  of  a  person  in  Guernsey  answering  to 
the  description  of  this  man,  who  after  having  exhibited  symptoms 
of  insanity,  had  committed  suicide  by  throwing  himself  into  the 
sea.     How  grateful  to  God  we  ought  to  be  for  the  blessing  of 
mental  health  ! 

Again  we  hear  Mr.  C  complaining  of  the  untractable  charac- 
tar  of  the  material  on  which  he  is  operating.     "  I  continued  to 
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labour,"  lie  says  "  in  conjunction  with  my  friends  in  London 
night  and  day  for  the  salvation  of  sinners,  but  the  chariot  rolled 
on  slowly  and  heavily.  "We  left  no  means  untried  to  arouse 
and  awaken  the  thousands  of  the  dead  in  trespasses  and  in 
sins." 

Almost  at  every  principal  movement  the  demon  of  persecu- 
tion met  and  attacked  them  in  one  form  or  in  another.  On  the 
banks  of  the  Camberwell  Canal  they  held  a  camp  meeting  when 
earth  and  hell  conspired  against  them.  A  band  of  infidels  from 
Walworth  silk  mills  came  to  the  ground  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  a  disturbance ;  another  gang  called  the  "  lime  burners" 
and  a  third  troop  called  "  coal  porters"  joined  them.  Each 
company  was  rudely  organized  and  was  headed  by  a  ringleader. 
One  of  the  chiefs  carried  a  salt-box  under  his  arm,  with  stones 
in  it,  and  while  he  rattled  his  box  his  companions  danced  wildly 
to  his  savage-like  music.  Another  leader  fired  a  gun,  which 
was  followed  by  vociferous  shouts,  as  though  a  bloody  battle  had 
commenced,  a  third  brought  some  pots  of  porter,  which  he 
offered  in  mockery  to  the  preachers ;  some  bawled  out,  "  Drive 
them  into  the  canal."  In  the  midst  of  this  uproarious  persecu- 
tion Mr.  C.  felt  strongly  drawn  out  to  pray.  The  pious  people 
united  with  him.  The  scene  was  terrible,  but  the  Almighty 
uttered  his  voice  and  discomfitted  the  wicked.  He  shot  out 
lightning  and  scattered  them.  An  awful  thunderstorm  came 
on  j  the  people  of  God  increased  in  faith.  The  cowardly  assail- 
ants began  to  retreat,  and  the  conductors  of  the  meeting  were 
left  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  field. 

';  Each  of  the  rebel  chiefs  was  visited  with  fearful  dispensa- 
tions. The  lime  burner  after  reeling  about  the  streets  in  a  state 
of  drunkenness  was  struck  with  inflammation  of  the  brain  and 
mental  derangement.  In  the  lucid  intervals  of  his  affliction  he 
repeatedly  and  fervently  called  for  the  man  who  had  prayed,  and 
the  persons  whom  he  had  persecuted  at  the  camp-meeting.  He 
died  suddenly  and  apparently  without  any  hope  of  mercy  at  the 
hand  of  God,  whom  he  had  so  grossly  insulted  in  the  persons  of 
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his  faithful  worshippers.  About  the  same  time  a  wall  fell  upon 
the  captain  of  the  coal  porters  and  dislocated  his  bones,  and  he 
died  as  he  lived,  with  an  oath  on  his  lips.  The  infidel  chief, 
who  led  on  the  silk  workers  fell  into  great  trouble.  Poverty 
overtook  him  as  a  woman  in  travail,  and  want  as  an  armed  man, 
and  he  was  sold  up  for  debt.  These  statements  are  not  founded 
on  vague  reports,  but  on  a  letter  written  to  Mr.  Clowes  by  a 
friend  who  resided  in  the  neighbourhood  where  all  these  circum- 
stances occured. 

These  are  not  the  only  instances  in  which  audacious  perse- 
cutors were  overtaken  by  dreadful  calamities.  At  another  camp 
meeting  held  at  Westminster,  a  publican  in  the  neighbourhood, 
apprehending  that  his  craft  was  in  danger,  in  concert  with  other 
lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort,  were  determined  to  silence  the 
preachers  and  to  break  up  the  meeting.  Three  of  the  devil's 
special  agents  were  employed  in  this  mission.  First  they  were 
primed  and  partially  deranged  with  intoxicating  drink.  Then 
they  were  grotesquely  arrayed  to  personate  the  devil  and  his 
angels.  The  chief  was  a  tall  figure ;  the  others  of  a  smaller 
size.  When  the  signal  was  given  the  dramatic  devil  and  his 
angels  rushed  out  of  the  synagogue  of  Bacchus,  itself  no  mean 
emblem  of  the  bottomless  pit,  and  ran  among  the  people  howl- 
ing with  all  their  might.  For  a  moment  all  were  taken  by 
surprise,  and  the  meeting  was  thrown  into  disorder.  The 
women  screamed  with  afright,  and  not  a  few  of  the  men  were 
so  alarmed  that  they  fled  for  safety.  The  preachers  of  course 
stood  their  ground.  It  was  not  likely  that  men  who  had  often 
wrestled  with  real  infernal  devils,  and  trampled  them  beneath 
their  feet,  would  be  terrified  by  a  handful  of  their  puny 
theatrical  representatives. 

The  contest  was  maintained  for  some  time;  neither  party 
was  inclined  to  sound  a  retreat.  Apparently  "  the  battle  hung 
in  equal  scales."  The  mock  devils  rushed  about  with  their 
wings  and  horns  and  tails,  while  the  preachers  and  their  firm 
adherents  continued  to  pray  and  sing  praises.     The  issue  of  the 
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battle  did  not  remain  long  doubtful.  The  subaltern  demons 
began  to  flag,  slunk  away,  took  refuge  in  their  earthly  pande- 
monium, and  left  their  chief  Beelzeb\ib  to  struggle  alone  with 
the  army  of  the  living  God.  Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the 
praying  and  believing  host,  the  champion  of  hell  was  con- 
founded, and  was  glad  to  avail  himself  of  permission  to  escape 
without  receiving  any  personal  violence. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  sins  of  these  vile  wretches  found 
them  out.  One  of  them  was  arrested  in  the  following  week 
for  picking  a  gentleman's  pocket.  Two  others  were  shortly 
afterwards  arrested  for  housebreaking.  They  were  all  tried  at 
the  Old  Bailey :  one  of  them  was  executed ;  the  other  two 
were  transported  for  life.  Some  of  our  readers,  probably,  will 
regard  the  fearful  end  of  these  ringleading  persecutors  of  God's 
people  as  having  no  connection  with  their  malignant  conduct 
towards  the  unoffending  Primitive  Methodists.  Others  likely 
will  interpret  the  miserable  events  which  befel  them  as  clear 
manifestations  of  the  Divine  vengeance.  One  thing  we  regard 
as  incontrovertible,  namely,  that  their  outrageous  conduct  at 
the  camp-meetings  referred  to  contributed  towards  the  filling  up 
of  the  measure  of  their  iniquity,  and  ripening  themselves  for 
the  terrible  judgments  of  God  and  man. 

The  time  having  arrived  for  holding  the  Conference  of  1825 
at  Sunderland,  Mr.  Clowes  proceeded  thither  to  aid  in  the 
business  of  the  meeting.  During  the  sittings  of  the  Conference 
he  had  a  favourable  opportunity  of  contrasting  the  state  of  the 
Connexion  in  the  North  of  England  with  its  condition  in  the 
South. 

A  variety  of  important  subjects  were  submitted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Conference,  and  its  discussions  were  conducted 
in  a  fraternal  and  devotional  spirit.  The  camp-meeting  was 
unusually  powerful,  and  many  a  wandering  sinner  was  brought 
near  to  God  through  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 

From  the  annual  meeting  Mr.  C.  returned  to  London  by 
Tunstall,  and   found  Mrs.  C.  suffering  severely  through  pro 
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tracted  affliction.  He  was  still  the  subject  of  great  mental 
depression  because  the  work  did  not  move  in  London  with  such 
rapidity  and  power  as  it  had  done  through  his  instrumentality 
in  other  places. 

In  September  Mr.  Clowes  came  down  to  Hull  again  to  attend 
the  Quarterly  Meeting.  Up  to  this  date  seventeen  circuits  had 
been  formed  from  Hull  Circuit,  with  an  aggregate  number  of 
8,250  members.  The  number  which  remained  with  the  parent 
circuit  was  3,327  ;  consequently  the  grand  total  raised  by  that 
time  through  the  labours  of  Hull  circuit  was  11,577  members. 
At  this  meeting  Mr.  Clowes'  immediate  connection  with  the 
London  station  terminated.  In  the  next  chapter  we  shall  find 
him  in  another  field  of  labour  more  congenial  to  his  religious 
feelings  and  aspirations. 


CHAPTER   XXI. 

Appointed  to  open  a  mission  in  Cornwall — Hi3  head-quarters  Red- 
ruth— Mr.  W.  Turner — Missionaries  imprisoned  at  Worcester 
— Meets  with  a  generous-minded  "Friend"'' — A  perilous 
journey  from  Exeter  to  Truro— Severe  self-denial — Commences 
his  labours  at  Redruth  on  the  day  of  his  arrival—The  people 
express  their  approval — Mr.  Turner  and  his  friends  laugh 
while  Mr.  T.  preaches— Mr.  C.  admonishes  them — Preaches  at 
Twelve  Heads — The  people  dance  and  shout — Mr.  C.  prudently 
checks  their  disorderly  proceedings — Severely  tempted — Mr. 
Stephenson — Backsliders  numerous — A  pensive  stroll  by  the 
sea-side — Violently  tempted — Prostrate  on  a  rock,  pours  out 
his  soul  in  prayer — Affecting  reminiscences — Gift  of  £300 — A 
lady  made  happy  in  the  Lord — Disciples  of  Mr.  O'Brien  laugh 
and  dance — The  work  of  God  prospers — Prays  on  Charn  Bray 
Rock — A  notorious  sinner  converted — A  young  woman  falls 
down — Gloomy  scenery — Frugal  accommodation — Interesting 
incidents — A  furious  husband  calmed — Numerous  conversions 
— Exhausted  strength — Providential  help — The  mission  self- 
sustaining — Goes  to  Hull  Quarterly  Meeting  by  London — Sta- 
tistics of  Hull  Circuit— 1825,  1826. 

Mb.  Clowes'  next  and  final  appointment  to  a  station  was  to 
that  of  Cornwall,  and  he  was  the  first  missionary  who  introduced 
Primitive  Methodism  into  that  part  of  the  country.  No  pio- 
neer, male  or  female,  had  preceded  him  to  break  the  ice.  We 
record  these  statements  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Joseph  Grieves, 
one  of  the  early  successors  of  Mr.  Clowes  in  Cornwall.  His 
testimony  is  as  follows  : — "  Mr.  "YV.  Clowes  was  the  first  Primi- 
tive  Methodist  missionary   to  Cornwall.      His  labours   were 
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chiefly  confined  to  Redruth  and  the  vicinity.  He  paid  a  few- 
visits  to  St.  Austell  and  a  few  neighbouring  places,  but  his  head 
quarters  were  at  Redruth,  where  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
revival  which  broke  out  just  after  he  had  left  the  country.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Messrs.  John  Garner,  W.  Driffield,  Richard 
Abey,  and  John  Hewson. 

The  revival  here  referred  to,  of  which  under  God,  Mr. 
Clowes  was  the  originator,  was  one  of  the  most  glorious 
works  of  Grace  of  which  we  have  any  notice  in  the  annals  of 
Primitive  Methodism.  What  share  of  faithful  labour  each 
preacher  contributed  towards  that  grand  revival,  which  included 
an  accession  of  more  than  600  members  to  the  church,  in  ten 
months,  no  man  kuoweth ;  but  God  knoweth,  and  at  the  last 
day  he  will  reward  every  man  according  to  his  works. 

Mr.  Clowes'  mission  to  Cornwall  was  under  the  special  auspices 
of  Mr.  W.  Turner,  of  Redruth.  While  Mr.  Clowes  was  sta- 
tioned in  London  Mr.  Turner  paid  him  a  visit,  and  urged  him 
to  turn  his  attention  to  Cornwall  as  a  new  field  of  missionary 
effort.  For  certain  reasons,  best  known  to  himself,  Mr.  Turner 
was  not  then  in  fellowship  with  any  religious  community,  but 
was  endeavouring  to  do  good  in  his  own  way.  Over  several 
persons  who  had  received  spiritual  benefit  under  his  pious 
labours  he  exercised  a  kind  of  pastoral  oversight,  and  he  was 
desirous  for  himself  and  religious  associates  to  be  united  with 
the  Primitive  Methodists.  Amicable  arrangements  were  made 
and  Mr.  Clowes  went  to  Redruth  himself,  to  ratify  the  agree- 
ment. He  arrived  there  early  in  October,  1825.  So  far  then 
as  the  individual  town  of  Redruth  was  concerned,  he  entered 
that  place  as  a  Primitive  Methodist  missionary,  under  favour- 
able conditions.  Into  the  surrounding  towns  and  villages  he 
had  to  make  his  way  as  best  he  could. 

On  his  journey  from  Hull  to  Redruth  he  rested  and  preached 
several  times.  Tunstall,  Talk-o'-the-Hill,  Newcastle  -  under 
Lyme,  and  Worcester,  in  one  form  or  another  enjoyed  a  share  of 
his  services.     In  the  city  of  Worcester  the  Primitive  Methodists 
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had  had  to  encounter  opposition  from  a  hostile  magistracy,  in 
some  of  the  most  revolting  manifestations.  The  first  three 
missionaries  were  imprisoned,  treated  as  felons,  and  clothed 
in  prison  dresses.  As  they  were  passing  through  these  fiery 
trials,  that  God  whom  they  worshipped  sustained  them.  He 
granted  them  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  jailer,  who  gave  them  a 
guinea,  and  allowed  them  to  preach  daily  to  their  fellow  pri- 
soners. The  dissenting  ministers,  also,  and  other  benevolent 
persons  greatly  interested  themselves  in  the  trying  situation  of 
the  missionaries,  who  were  suffering  incarceration  in  a  common 
jail  in  the  cause  of  religious  liberty.  When  the  sessions  arrived 
the  treatment  which  they  had  received  was  declared  illegal  and 
oppressive,  and  they  Ave  re  consequently  discharged.  Their  con- 
finement and  trial  naturally  created  a  strong  popular  feeling. 
On  the  day  of  their  liberation  they  preached  on  the  race-ground 
to  vast  multitudes  of  people.  Great  good  was  done,  and  a  new 
chapel  was  afterwards  erected  in  the  city.  On  these  thrilling 
events  the  mind  of  Mr.  Clowes,  who  had  experienced  a  good 
deal  of  hard  service  and  rough  usage  for  the  truth's  sake,  would 
ruminate  with  profound  interest.  The  Society  of  Worcester 
would  no  doubt  reciprocate  his  feelings,  and  they  would  mutually 
rejoice  in  having  the  privilege  of  spending  a  Sabbath  together  in 
the  service  of  their  common  Lord. 

On  Monday,  Mr.  C.  took  coach  for  Bristol,  where  he  arrived 
on  Tuesday  evening,  and  then  started  for  Exeter.  One  of  his 
fellow  passengers  was  a  Friend,  with  whom  he  entered  into  an 
intellectual  and  profitable  conversation.  Mr.  C.  says  his  com- 
panion "  was  remarkably  candid  and  courteous,"  and  we  doubt 
not  that  he  was  equally  so.  When  they  had  arrived  at  Exeter  the 
kind-hearted  Friend  pressingly  invited  Mr.  C.  to  accompany  him 
to  his  house.  This  invitation  was  respectfully  declined  as  Mr.  C. 
intended  to  take  coach  for  Truro  and  travel  all  night ;  the  gen- 
erous man  would,  however,  pay  the  coachman  for  Mr.  Clowes, 
the  customary  fee.  They  then  affectionately  shook  hands  and  bade 
each  other  "  Farewell,"  "  I  trust,"  says  Mr.  C,  to  meet  him  in 
heaven,  for  I  was  satisfied  from  his  demeanour  and  the  union  of 
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spirit  I  had  with  him,  that  he  was  one  of  the  excellent  of  the 
earth."  We  are  glad,  to  meet  with  this  proof  that  William 
Clowes  did  not  mar  his  religion  by  a  pharisaical  and  exclusive 
spirit. 

From  Exeter  to  Truro  Mr.  Clowes  had  an  unpleasant  and 
perilous  journey.  He  left  ths  city  in  the  evening  and  arrived 
at  his  destination  by  eight  o'clock  on  the  following  morning. 
The  journey  was  too  much  for  him.  Through  the  combined  in- 
fluence of  wet  and  cold,  to  which  he  was  exposed  so  many 
hours,  he  almost  perished,  and  then,  through  fear  of  incurring 
too  much  expense,  he  unadvisedly  denied  himself  a  comfortable 
breakfast  at  the  inn,  and  again  resumed  his  journey  by  coach  to 
Redruth,  where  he  arrived  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  met  with 
hospitable  entertainment  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Harris.  By  the 
light  of  his  journals  we  may  now  trace  his  footsteps  in  his  last 
regular  sphere  of  missionary  toil. 

In  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  he  arrived  at  Redruth 
the  friends  had  a  religious  meeting,  which  they  wished  him  to 
attend.  He  reasonably  begged  to  be  excused,  as  he  was  in  a 
very  exhausted  condition,  but  by  their  urgent  importunity  they 
prevailed  on  him  to  comply  with  their  desire.  The  occasion 
was  a  special  one,  and  he  needed  special  grace  to  sustain  and 
guide  him.  At  this  critical  moment  how  did  he  act?  and  how 
did  he  feel  1  We  are  thankful  that  he  has  bequeathed  answers 
to  these  interrogations.  "  While  waiting  on  the  Lord  in  the 
meeting  I  felt  a  girding  on  of  the  Divine  power,  the  mission  bap- 
tism began  to  flow  upon  me,  and  I  exhorted  the  people  to  enter 
into  the  inner  temple,  the  holy  of  holies,  and  to  approach  the 
mercy-seat  that  they  might  receive  the  rays  of  glory  from  the 
'  Divine  Shekinah.' "  In  this  figurative  strain  he  frequently  in- 
dulged with  great  pathos  and  power  in  addressing  his  hearers. 

The  people  of  course  would  form  their  views  of  the  Primitive 
Methodist  missionary,  nor  would  they  long  keep  those  views  to 
themselves.  When  the  meeting  was  concluded  Mr.  C.  over- 
heard them,  as  they  retired,  say  to  each  other,  "  He  11  do,  he'll 
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do."  We  are  not  surprised  to  hear  this  peremptory  decision  Ly 
our  impulsive  Cornish  friends.  In  other  quarters  we  have  had 
a  very  different  judgement  respecting  "  new  preachers."  To  an 
experienced  class-leader  and  cautious  hearer  a  friend  was  once 
speaking  in  strong  approving  terms  of  a  minister  who  had 
recently  arrived  in  the  station.  "  Stop,"  rejoined  our  venerable 
friend,  "  let's  winter  him."  Not  a  bad  idea.  Many  a  new 
preacher  can  spread  his  wings,  and  display  his  fine  colours,  and 
sing  charmingly  during  his  first  summer  in  a  station,  but  in  six 
months'  time  he  is  as  plain  and  common  as  a  chirping  sparrow. 
But  our  Cornish  friends  did  not  like  to  suspend  their  judgement 
six  hours,  much  less  six  months.  On  the  day  the  preacher 
arrived  they  compelled  him  by  their  importunity  to  speak  to 
them,  and  decided  immediately  that  "  he  would  do." 

On  Thursday,  October  6th,  Mr.  Turner  preached  a  trial 
sermon  before  Mr.  Clowes,  with  a  view  to  his  being  accepted  as 
a  Primitive  Methodist  preacher.  In  connection  with  his 
preaching  there  was  one  thing  at  which  Mr.  Clowes  was  sur- 
prised. While  he  was  preaching  he  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter, 
and  several  of  the  people  laughed  with  him.  Mr.  C.  witnessed 
these  emotional  demonstrations  with  strong  feelings  of  disap- 
proval. 

After  the  service  he  remonstrated  with  Mr.  Turner  on  the 
subject.  Mr.  T.  replied  that  they  never  laughed  except  when 
they  felt  the  Divine  power — that  the  people  who  allowed  them- 
selves to  indulge  in  that  habit  were  sincere,  and  that  their 
moral  conduct  was  circumspect.  Admitting  these  points  in  the 
way  of  argument,  Mr.  C.  expressed  it  as  his  opinion  that  to 
laugh  in  the  manner  he  had  witnessed,  in  the  act  of  worship- 
ing God,  could  not  be  the  most  excellent  way.  That  strangers 
coming  into  a  place  of  worship  and  seeing  such  proceedings 
would  certainly  conclude  that  the  worshippers  themselves  were 
very  light  and  trifling ;  and  that  a  preacher's  laughing  before 
his  congregation  could  not  be  tolerated.  He  added  that  the 
subjects  of  preaching  were  of  a  grave  and  serious  nature — 
man's   lost   and    miserable    condition,    pardoning  |mercy  and 
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holiness  of  heart  through  faith  in  the  atonement  of  Christ — death, 
judgment,  heaven,  and  hell — and  that  for  a  preacher  to  laugh 
with  these  subjects  in  hand  was  preposterous. 

But  while  he  prudently  advised  his  friends  to  maintain 
becoming  seriousness  in  devotional  exercises,  he  was  careful 
not  to  prohibit  nor  frown  upon  eveiy  expression  of  joyful 
emotion.  "Jf,"  he  said,  "the  people  feel  happy  while  the 
preacher  is  conducting  the  services  of  religion,  they  should  be 
taught  to  praise  God  as  the  Psalmist  did  who  said,  '  Bless  the 
Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  all  that  is  within  me  bless  his  holy 
name.'" 

Mr.  Turner  respectfully  accepted  his  advice,  and  signified 
that  he  believed  his  friends  would  copy  his  example. 

The  next  day  Mr.  C.  went  to  Twelve  Heads,  where  he 
preached  in  a  house.  He  felt  that  God  was  present  with  him. 
Divine  grace  flowed  into  his  heart  in  a  rich  stream,  and  lie 
anticipated  grand  and  immediate  results,  when  on  a  sudden  the 
people  began  to  dance  and  shout.  Mr.  C.  contemplated  the 
scene  with  sorrow  of  heart.  "I  felt  grieved,"  he  remarks, 
"for  I  thought  the  people  attended  more  to  their  own  per- 
formances than  to  getting  sinners  converted." 

We  are  glad  to  find  Mr.  Clowes  recording  in  his  journals 
his  protestations  against  these  wild  and  fanatical  exhibitions. 
We  have  frequently  witnessed  such  like  phenomena  ourselves ; 
and  never  without  regret. 

By  speaking  thus  we  may  offend  against  the  generation  of 
Dervish  revivalists ;  but  we  would  rather  incur  their  censures 
than  take  part  in  their  tumultuous  and  irreverent  devotions. 

After  the  service  was  over  a  man  kindly  invited  Mr.  C.  to 
accept  a  night's  lodging  with  him.  On  his  arrival  at  the  house 
of  his  friend  the  mistress  apologized  for  not  being  prepared  to 
entertain  the  missionary  as  she  would  like  to  do;  and  she 
evidently  tried  to  make  him  as  comfortable  as  her  cireu in- 
stances would  allow.  More  than  this  Mr.  C.  did  not  desire. 
He  knew  how  to  be  full  and  how  to  be  hungry,  how  to  abound 
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and  how  to  suffer  need.  In  every  state  lie  had  learned  to 
eat  such  things  as  were  set  before  him,  and  thei-ewith.  to  be 
content. 

On  Sunday  evening,  October  9th,  he  held  a  service  at  Mr. 
Jenkin's  house,  when  he  was  fiercely  assailed  by  the  powers 
of£darkness ;  but  he  wrestled  and  prevailed. 

On  Monday,  10th,  he  preached  in  a  dwelling  house  at  Illo- 
gan-highway.  He  bad  a  good  time  himself;  sinners  were  in 
distress,  being  convinced  of  the  perilous  condition  of  their 
souls ;  but  the  work  of  conversion  did  not  break  out  freely. 
He  was  then  casting  bread  corn  upon  the  waters,  the  fruit  of 
which  appeared  after  many  days. 

On  Thursday,  12th,  he  went  to  St.  Austell,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  a  Mr.  Stephenson  had  a  few  persons  under 
his  religious  care,  who  had  formerly  been  in  Church-fellowship 
with  the  Bible  Christians.  They  possessed  two  chapels — one 
at  St.  Austell,  the  other  at  the  Downs.  The  materials  of  winch 
these  sacred  edifices  were  built  were  neither  costly  nor  solid. 
One  was  built  of  mud,  the  other  of  an  admixture  of  mud  and 
stone.  This  feeble  community,  with  their  church  property, 
expressed  a  desire  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  Primitive  Metho- 
dists. Mr.  C.  explained  the  conditions  on  which  they  could  be 
admitted.  Of  those  conditions  they  approved,  and  were,  we 
presume,  welcomed  into  our  denominational  fellowship. 

When  we  were  in  Cornwall,  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  we 
were  informed  by  parties  who  had  long  lived  and  laboured  there 
that  many  of  the  people  were  remarkable  for  their  sympathetic 
and  impulsive  temperament ;  and  as  consequences,  when 
revivals  broke  out  they  often  spread  rapidly  and  to  a  wide 
extent.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  reaction  set  in,  cases  of 
apostasy  were  frequently  very  numerous.  Like  sheep,  the  new 
converts  followed  one  another  either  to  green  pastures  or  to  the 
waste  howling  wilderness. 

With  something  of  this  nature  Mr.  C.  appears  to  have  come 
in  contact  at  Hambush.     At  that  place  he  says  "  backsliders 
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were  very  numerous."  How  he  succeeded  among  these  stray 
sheep  he  does  not  inform  us ;  but  had  his  attempts  to  reclaim 
them  been  crowned  with  his  wonted  success  he  would  have  pro- 
bably recorded  the  joyful  fact  in  his  journals. 

He  again  preached  at  the  Downs  and  Biscovay.  Difficulties 
obstructed  his  course.  As  a  wise  master  builder  he  laboured 
hard  to  clear  away  the  debris,  and  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  for 
his  intended  structure  ;  but  he  found  the  operation  to  be  diffi- 
cult and  laborious. 

Under  trial  of  mind  at  the  slow  progress  of  the  Gospel,  Mr 
C  took  a  pensive  walk  by  the  sea  side  on  a  Saturday  afternoon 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  little  undisturbed  meditation. 
Like  our  Saviour  alone  in  the  wilderness,  he  was  alone  on  the 
cliffs  of  the  ocean ;  and,  like  him,  in  the  hour  of  solitude  he 
was  severely  tempted  by  the  devil.  Thus  mentally  exercised, 
he  threw  himself  prostrate  upon  a  rock,  and  watched  the 
billows  of  the  mighty  waters  dashing  against  the  surrounding 
reefs.  Here  he  poured  out  his  soul  to  God,  and  earnestly 
pleaded  for  immediate  help.  In  that  remote  corner  of  the 
kingdom,  closeted  with  his  heavenly  Father,  a  panorama  of  by- 
gone scenery  passed  in  review  before  his  mental  vision.  Eecol- 
lection  presented  to  the  eye  of  his  mind  first  one  friend  and 
then  another  with  whom  he  had  often  taken  sweet  counsel  and 
walked  to  the  house  of  God  in  company.  Bat  from  this  train 
of  reflection  his  mind  was  quickly  diverted  by  the  intensity  of 
his  concern  for  the  London  Mission,  which  he  had  so  recently 
left  in  a  critical  condition.  The  debt  of  100£.  pressed  heavily 
on  his  mind.  But  he  says  "  being  near  to  God,  by  faith,  I 
grasped  the  throne,  and  prayed  that  he  would  open  a  way  to 
enable  us  to  pay  a  hundred  pounds  which  we  had  borrowed  of 
Mrs.  Gardiner,  and  that  he  would,  after  I  had  endured  a  few 
more  trials  and  sorrows,  take  me  to  himself.  I  believed  as  I 
prayed,  and  arose  in  confidence." 

His  former  request  was  soon  granted.  The  Eev.  George 
Tetley,  then  stationed  in  London,  sent  him  word  that  Mrs. 
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Gardiner  had  put  the  note  for  the  100?.  into  the  fire,  and  had 
consecrated  that  sum  to  the  cause  of  Christ. 

How  many  financial  incumbrances  which  thwart  the  schemes 
and  cripple  the  operations  of  churches,  might  be  entirely 
removed  or  liquidated  by  the  richer  class  of  Christians,  if  their 
liberality  were  proportionate  to  their  wealth.  Where  one 
thousand  pounds  are  devoted  to  the  funds  of  the  church,  ten 
thousand  are  expended  on  personal  or  domestic  luxuries. 

On  Sunday,  23rd,  Mr.  C.  preached  at  the  Downs,  and  at  St. 
Austell  in  the  afternoon  and  evening.  Before  the  latter  service 
he  was  requested  to  visit  a  lady  of  quality  who  was  in  deep 
distress  concerning  her  soul.  While  he  conversed  and  prayed 
with  her  she  first  cried  for  mercy,  and  then  changed  her  note 
and  praised  God  aloud. 

Mr.  C.  again  visited  St.  Day,  and  was  kindly  invited  to  take 
a  night's  rest  with  Mr.  Dennis,  who  treated  him  with  Christian 
hospitality.  He  gratefully  contrasted  this  visit  with  his  former 
one.  Although  he  was  then  exhausted  with  effort  and  wet  with 
perspiratiou,  after  the  evening  service  no  one  offered  him  either 
food  or  drink,  or  a  place  on  which  to  recline  his  head. 

On  the  27th,  he  preached  at  North  Country  House.  The 
place  was  so  crowded  that  many  were  unable  to  effect  an 
entrance  ;  but  they  stood  patiently  around  the  doors,  and  the 
word  of  God  ran  and  was  glorified.  Like  a  sharp  two-edged 
sword  it  cut  right  and  left,  and  made  a  deep  impression. 

On  the  28th  Mr.  C.  preached  at  the  Twelve  Heads.  Several 
of  Mr.  O'Brien's  disciples  were  present,  and  they  disturbed  the 
orderly  part  of  the  congregation  by  their  laughter  and  dancing. 
They  also  annoyed  Mr.  Clowes.  He  knew  that  there  were 
many  persons  in  the  assembly  who  wished  to  hear  him,  and 
who  had  come  to  the  house  for  that  purpose.  But  they  were 
disappointed  by  the  merry  dancers.  As  to  the  work  of  attempt- 
ing the  conversion  of  sinners,  that  was  set  aside  as  though  it 
were  only  of  secondary  consideration. 

After  the  service  he  went  to  a  house  where  he  purposed  to 
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spend  the  night ;  but  the  door  being  fastened — whether  acci- 
dentally or  intentionally  he  does  not  say — he  walked  on  to 
Redruth  with  a  weary  body.  Such  are  the  contingencies  of  a 
pioneer  missionary's  life.  To-day  he  abounds,  to-morrow  he 
suffers  need. 

On  Sunday,  30th,  he  preached  in  the  morning  with  freedom 
at  Redruth,  and  again  in  the  evening,  when  the  crowd  of 
hearers  was  so  gi*eat  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  gain 
an  entrance  into  the  place  of  worship.  One  soul  was  convinced 
of  sin,  and  retired  in  deep  distress.  He  sent  for  Mr.  C.  and 
others  to  go  and  pray  with  him,  and  when  they  arrived  at  his 
house  he  was  wandering  about  in  the  greatest  agitation.  Mr. 
0.  began  to  sing ;  and,  as  a  skilful  physician,  he  often  did  his 
patients  much  good  by  his  spiritual  songs  as  well  as  by  his 
fervent  intercessions.  While  Mr.  C.  was  sympathising  with 
the  sufferer,  looking  up  to  the  head  Physician  for  help,  and 
intoning  the  songs  of  Zion,  the  agonized  patient  dropped  upon 
his  knees  and  cried  aloud  for  mercy.  The  balm  of  Gilead  was 
applied,  and  the  perishing  man  was  saved.  His  wife,  under- 
standing what  was  done,  penitently  kneeled  upon  the  stairs, 
and  she  too  was  speedily  set  at  liberty.  A  neighbour,  hearing  the 
noise,  ran  into  the  house,  and  the  Divine  influence  arrested  her 
also.  She  kneeled  down  to  pray  and  obtained  salvation.  Another 
person  entered  the  house,  and  she  was  convicted  for  sin. 
Prayer  was  made  for  her ;  but  Mr.  Clowes  was  necessitated  to 
retire,  and  to  leave  the  people  to  the  all-sufficient  grace  of 
God. 

Conversions  now  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  which,  to 
the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  a  rich  soui*ce  of  holy  satis- 
faction. 

On  Monday,  31st,  he  preached  in  another  part  of  Redruth, 
when  some  of  the  vilest  of  the  vile  were  alarmed  by  a  sense  of 
their  danger.     One  woman,  at  the  advanced  age  of  sixty-four 
years,  on  seeing  her  moral  self  in  the  mirror  of  God's  word 
was  thrown  into  the  greatest  abasement  and  alarm  ;  and,  being 
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instructed  to  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  salvation, 
she  trusted  in  him  and  -was  made  happy.  A  young  woman  was 
mightily  affected,  and  she  cried  earnestly  to  God  to  heal  her 
backslidings.  God  heard  her  prayer  in  heaven,  his  dwelling- 
place,  and  forgave  her  sins.  After  his  morning's  labours,  Mr. 
C.  calculated  on  receiving  an  invitation  to  dine  at  a  certain  house, 
but  he  had  reckoned  without  his  host.  All  whose  hearts  the 
Lord  opens,  as  he  opened  the  heart  of  Lydia,  do  not,  like  that 
disciple,  minister  in  carnal  things  to  those  who  have  ministered 
to  themselves  in  spiritual  things.  They  are  swift  to  receive, 
but  slow  to  repay.  This  practical  ingratitude  is  perhaps  more 
frequently  through  a  lack  of  proper  reflection,  than  from  a  want 
of  respect  for  their  religious  instructors.  We  have  often  been 
in  Mr.  Clowes'  predicament  ourselves,  and  that  too  among 
benevolent  people.  To  obviate  occurrences  so  unpleasant, 
societies  should  make  proper  arrangements  for  the  accom- 
modation of  ministers  when  they  are  from  home,  and  with 
those  arrangements  the  ministers  concerned  should  be  made 
acquainted. 

Under  his  disappointment  Mr.  C.  climbed  to  the  summit  of 
Charn  Bray  Rock,  and  poured  out  his  soul  to  God  in  prayer. 
The  association  of  ideas  reminded  him  of  what  Mr.  Wesley  once 
said  to  John  Nelson,  when  they  were  in  Cornwall,  that  "  it  was 
an  excellent  country  to  get  an  appetite  ;  but  not  so  excellent  to 
get  something  to  eat."  Wesley  and  Nelson,  however,  obtained 
a  moderate  meal  from  the  fruit  of  the  bramble,  but  Clowes  was 
obliged  to  dine  on  a  single  unripe  berry.  Twenty  years  later 
when  we  and  the  late  Eev.  Wm.  Driffield  were  at  Redruth  on 
connexional  business,  we  lacked  no  good  thing.  The  kindness 
of  our  Cornish  friends  would  honourably  compare  with  that  of 
other  parts  of  our  connexion. 

On  Tuesday,  Nov.  1st,  Mr.  C.  spoke  again  with  liberty  of 
soul  at  Redruth,  and  afterwards  took  a  course  of  family  visiting. 
While  he  was  so  employed  a  woman  vehemently  cried  out, 
11  Oh,  what  a  great  sinner  I  have  been  !"  *  On  inquiry  Mr.  C. 
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learned  that  she  had  been  notoriously  wicked.  But  God,  who  is 
rich  in  mercy,  turned  her  captivity  and  set  her  free ;  and  her 
joy  was  unbounded.  Much  was  forgiven  her  and  much  she 
loved. 

How  true  it  is  now,  as  well  it  was  true  eighteen  centuries 
ago,  that  taxgatherers  and  immoral  sinners  enter  the  kingdom 
of  God  before  self-righteous  and  fault-finding  Pharisees. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  C.  preached  again  at  St.  Day's.  The 
company  was  large,  and  they  listened  attentively  to  "  the  joyful 
sound  of  Gospel  grace." 

But  when  the  service  was  concluded  the  preacher  was  left  to 
provide  for  himself.  He  went  to  a  cottage  at  which  he  had 
slept  before,  supposing  that  he  should  there  find  a  shelter  from 
the  inclemencies  of  the  night,  but  his  hopes  were  blighted. 
"  The  devil,"  he  says  "  had  been  busy,"  and  the  cottage  was 
closed  against  the  preacher.  The  night  was  stormy,  the  rain  fell 
heavily,  his  linen  was  wet,  and  he  was  much  fatigued  with  over 
exertion.  No  wonder  that  he  "felt  perplexed."  In  his  ex- 
tremity God  sent  him  timely  help.  In  compassion  to  a  fellow- 
creature,  and  he  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  a  man  kindly  offered 
him  half  of  his  bed  for  the  night.  The  seasonable  offer  was 
thankfully  accepted. 

On  the  following  day  he  went  to  North  Country  House.  A 
young  woman  with  whom  he  had  been  conversing  on  matters 
relating  to  her  soul  became  strongly  affected.  Mr.  C.  perceiving 
the  operation  of  Divine  Grace  on  her  mind,  inwardly  pleaded 
her  cause  at  the  mercy-seat.  Presently  she  fell  down  and  in  an 
agony  of  soul  prayed  for  the  Lord  to  save  her.  Mr.  C.  ex- 
plained to  her  the  way  of  salvation  by  faith,  showing  her  that 
it  was  the  assent  of  the  mind  to  the  testimony  which  God  had 
given  of  his  Son — the  consent  or  will  of  a  simple  trust  in  Jesus 
Christ  for  immediate  pardon.  She  apprehended  the  import  of 
his  instruction,  and  by  faith  rested  her  so\xl  on  the  atonement 
made  by  Jesus  Christ  for  sinners,  and  received  a  sense  of  justi- 
fication.    Her  joy  was  unutterable,  and  she  earnestly  exhorted 
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others  to  accept  a  present  salvation  in.  the  same  way,  and  thus 
become  partners  of  like  precious  faith  with  herself. 

On  a  Saturday  Mr.  C.  went  to  I^ygft,  about  ten  miles  from 
Rediiith,  intending  to  preach  there  on  the  Sabbath.  The  jour- 
ney was  any  thing  but  a  pleasant  one.  The  windows  of  heaven 
opened,  the  clouds  discharged  their  contents  and  drenched  him 
with  rain.  The  scenery  through  winch  he  travelled  was  sterile 
and  gloomy,  and  the  crashing  noise  of  the  water-wheels  among 
the  tin  mines  broke  gratingly  on  his  ear. 

On  his  arrival  at  his  destination  he  was  admitted  into  an 
upper  room,  over  a  stable,  as  cold  and  comfortless  as  the  dull 
and  frowning  aspect  of  the  country  through  which  he  had 
walked.  The  effect  which  this  combination  of  causes  produced 
on  his  mind  was  extremely  unfavourable  and  depressing.  "  On 
entering  this  place,"  says  he,  "being  exhausted,  tempted  by  the 
devil,  and  oppressed  with  the  monotonous  gloom  af  the  country, 
I  felt  as  if  I  were  near  the  gates  of  Hell."  But  we  are  rather 
at  a  loss  to  understand  how  apparently  his  inward  man  was  so 
powerfully  affected  by  these  external  circumstances.  The  things 
which  he  here  assigns  for  feeling  that  he  was  so  near  to  Hell, 
are  conditions  with  which  he  and  hundreds  of  Primitive  Metho- 
dist preachers  have  been  familiar,  and  under  these  conditions 
not  a  few  of  them,  we  presume,  have  been  enabled  to  sing  with 
.poetical  licence  : — 

"  With  thee  conversing  I  forget 
All  time,  and  toil,  and  care  : 
Labour  is  rest  and  pain  i3  sweet 
If  thou,  my  God,  art  here." 

But  we  ought  to  remember  that  although  Mr.  Clowes  was  a 
Samson  in  our  home  missionary  field  he  was  nevertheless  a  man 
of  like  passions  with  ourselves,  and  there  were  seasons  when  he 
was  as  weak  as  another  man. 

The  next  morning  he  managed  to  pitch  his  tent  a  little  farther 
from  the  enemy's  position.  He  preached  to  a  crowded  house  ; 
he  felt  not  that  Satan  stood  at  his  right  hand,  but  that  "  the 
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Lord  stood  by  him,"  and  one  sinner  was  convinced  of  sin.  In 
the  evening  he  repaired  to  his  lodgings,  over  the  stable,  where 
he  supped  on  a  "  little  tea  and  a  piece  of  bread,"  not 
with  loathing  and  discontent,  but  with  thankfulness.  For  this 
humble  fare  he  says,  "  I  felt  grateful,  knowing  that  I  was  wel- 
come to  what  the  dear  people  could  spare."  These  suggestive  in- 
cidents in  the  life  of  William  Clowes  may,  peradventure,  be  a 
means  of  encouraging  some  young  minister  to  stand  firm  at  his 
post,  should  his  accommodations  be  occasionally  of  a  govern- 
ment class  description.  The  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  did  not 
think  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  become  all  tilings  to  all  men,  so 
that  he  might  gain  some  of  them  over  to  the  faith  of  Christ. 
In  this  respect  let  us  be  followers  of  them,  who  through  faith 
and  patience  are  now  inheriting  the  promises. 

On  a  Tuesday  Mr.  C.  preached  again  at  Redruth,  when  three 
souls  found  peace  with  God,  through  believing  the  Gospel  mes- 
sage. On  the  following  day,  at  Mr.  Paster's  house,  many  were 
in  distress  on  account  of  their  sins,  several  of  whom  pressed 
through  the  strait  gate  of  salvation,  and  entered  into  the  king- 
dom of  God. 

Sometimes  his  plans  were  broken  by  circumstances  which  he 
could  not  control,  and  when  this  was  the  case  Satan  generally 
fell  in  for  a  good  share  of  the  blame.  After  preaching  at  Bis- 
oovay  without  any  visible  success,  he  says,  "  On  Friday  I  should 
have  preached  at  St.  Blazey,  but  the  devil  stepped  in  and  shut 
me  out."  How,  he  does  not  explain  ;  we  must  find  this  out  as 
best  we  can.  This  elliptical  mode  of  writing  is  not  peculiar  to 
William  Clowes.  It  is  used  in  the  inspired  Oracles  by  a  greater 
than  he.  To  the  Thessalonians  the  Apostle  says,  "  Wherefore 
we  would  have  come  unto  you,  even  I  Paul,  once  and  again,  but 
Satan  hindered  us."  How  Satan  hindered  him  the  Apostle 
does  not  say. 

On  Sunday,  18th,  1825,  an  incident  occurred  at  a  lovefcast, 
St.  Austell,  which  if  recorded  may  afford  encouragement  to 
some  of  our  readers,  whose  principal  enemies  are  those  of  their 
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own  household.  A  woman  who  had  obtained  salvation  on  the 
preceding  evening  at  the  Down's  Chapel,  stated  that  when  she 
was  brought  under  religious  impressions  she  resolved  to  go 
to  the  preaching;  her  husband  resolved  she  should  not  go.  In 
a  violent  strain  he  tried  to  conquer  by  intimidation.  He 
threatened  that  if  she  went  to  the  preaching  she  should  be  locked 
out  of  doors,  and  that  this  measure  should  be  followed  by 
other  penal  consequences.  Notwithstanding  his  terrible  and 
cowardly  threats,  she  prepared  to  go  to  the  house  of  God. 
"When  she  was  ready  he  rose  up  much  infuriated,  brutally 
thrust  her  out  of  the  house,  and  locked  the  door.  Affairs 
looked  very  dark  and  portentous.  She  proceeded  to  the 
chapel,  where  she  cried  for  mercy,  and  God  set  her  soul  at 
liberty.  On  her  way  home  she  was  severely  tempted  about  the 
fury  of  her  husband ;  but  God  had  put  a  hook  in  his  nose 
and  a  bridle  in  his  lips.  When  she  reached  the  door  of  her 
house,  terribly  harassed  with  forebodings  of  unknown  forms  of 
persecution,  to  her  astonishment  she  found  the  door  unlocked  for 
her  admission.  Better  still,  her  husband,  who  like  mortified 
Ahab,  sulkily  went  to  bed  when  she  left  the  house,  had  been  so 
restless  about  the  unmanly  way  in  which  he  had  treated  his  wife, 
that  he  came  down  stairs  in  a  better  temper  and  boiled  the 
kettle  for  tea  on  her  return  from  the  house  of  God.  Thus, 
that  God  whom  she  now  served  was  able  to  deliver  her,  yea,  and 
He  did  deliver  her  from  the  mouth  of  the  lion,  by  laying  him 
harmless  at  her  feet. 

On  Monday,  December  17th,  Mr.  C.  visited  St.  Austell  again. 
The  head  Physician  was  present,  and  many  were  healed  of 
their  spiritual  maladies.  The  fame  of  Jesus,  as  one  who  had 
power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins,  spread  rapidly  among  the  people. 
The  converting  power  in  several  instances  was  manifested  in 
private  dwellings  as  well  as  in  the  chapels. 

On  Thursday,  22nd,  Mr.  C.  went  to  Plymouth  and  preached 
three  times  there  on  the  Sunday  following.  He  was  hospitably 
entertained  by  Mr.   Legs.     In  the  delivery  of  his  message  he 
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was  somewhat  fettered,  and  the  opening  in  his  judgment  was 
not  favourable. 

About  this  time  he  undertook  a  journey  of  thirty-nine  miles 
to  St.  Austell.  He  rode  the  first  six  miles  by  coach,  and  then 
proceeded  on  foot.  After  he  had  walked  eighteen  miles  he 
began  to  feel  jaded  ;  night  was  approaching,  and  he  had  fifteen 
miles  further  to  go  over  an  extensive  common,  What  could  he 
do  1  Fifteen  miles,  after  eighteen  already  walked,  for  a  young 
fresh  man  is  not  a  very  formidable  journey  ;  such  a  journey 
we  have  repeatedly  accomplished  in  less  than  nine  hours. 
But  for  a  man  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  fifteen  of  those  years 
spent  in  grinding,  physical  toil,  thirty-three  miles  is  an  object. 
So  Mr.  C.  felt  it  to  be  when  he  expected  he  had  it  to  perform. 
However  exhausted  by  past  efforts,  and  however  dispirited  by 
the  tedious  walk  which  lay  before  him,  he  could  not,  like  Jacob, 
repose  on  the  ground,  under  the  open  canopy  of  heaven,  with 
impunity.  Weary  or  not  weary,  if  he  can  set  one  foot  before 
another  he  must 

"Take  his  staff  and  travel  on." 

But  he  can  do  another  thing,  he  can  betake  himself  to  prayer, 
and  by  this  divinely  appointed  intercourse  with  God  he  may 
receive  providential  help  in  a  way,  in  which,  at  present,  he  has 
no  presentiment  or  conception.  Of  this  efficacious  means  of 
obtaining  succour  he  availed  himself.  Reflecting  on  his  condition 
he  says,  "  I  became  embarrassed  and  began  to  despair  of  reach- 
ing my  journey's  end."  In  the  day  of  his  trouble  he  prayed 
that  God  would  help  him.  That  prayer  was  immediately  and 
graciously  answered.  Before  he  had  concluded  his  prayer  God 
sent  him  just  that  kind  of  help  which  his  situation  required.  A 
man  on  horseback  suddenly  overtook  him,  and  after  a  friendly 
salutation  he  courteously  invited  the  weary  pedestrian  to  ac- 
cept a  ride,  adding  that  he  "  was  tired  of  riding."  Mr.  G.  re- 
plied gratefully,  "  I  shall  be  very  glad  of  a  ride,  for  I  am  tired 
of  walking."     They  then  exchanged  positions.     After  they  had 
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proceeded  several  miles  Mr.  C.  urged  his  benefactor  to  remount, 
but  be  declined,  and  said  be  would  walk  to  tbe  place  of  tlieir 
destination,  which  he  did  accordingly.  By  this  means  the 
broken-down  missionary  was  favoured  with  a  safe  and  easy 
journey  of  fifteen  miles.  Some  men  will  call  this  a  smile  of 
fortune,  good  luck,  or  a  happy  chance;  we  call  it  a  providential 
coincidence.  In  this  light  it  was  contemplated  by  Mr.  Clowes 
himself.  "  I  regard  this  circumstance,"  he  says  "  as  a  special 
interposition  of  Providence  when  I  was  in  extremity."  While 
the  good  man  ministered  to  the  temporal  necessities  of  tbe  mis- 
sionary by  favouring  him  with  the  seasonable  loan  of  his  horse, 
tbe  missionary  ministered  to  his  spiritual  necessities  by  showing 
him  the  way  of  salvation. 

Going  over  the  same  ground  again,  Mr.  C.\  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  find  that,  in  many  places,  the  obdurate  soil  began  to 
soften,  and  to  exhibit  signs  of  fertility.  Conversions  were  fre- 
quent and  striking.  Many,  too,  who  did  not  receive  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  bear  witness  with  their  spirits,  to 
their  adoption  into  the  family  of  God,  were  brought  under  deep 
concern  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls. 

On  Monday,  February  24th,  Mr.  C.  attended  a  preparatory 
quarterly  meeting  at  Redruth,  when  the  number  of  members 
on  the  station  was  reported  to  be  235.  And  the  finances  had 
so  much  improved,  that  they  were  sufficient  to  meet  all  the 
demands  of  the  mission.  On  Tuesday  he  left  Redruth  for 
Hull,  and  rested  at  Truro  that  night.  On  Wednesday  he 
reached  the  city  of  Exeter.  On  Thursday  he  started  for  Lon- 
don, where  he  arrived,  by  travelling  day  and  night,  by  six 
o'clock  on  Friday  morning.  He  was  rejoiced  to  meet  with  his 
old  friends  in  the  metropolis,  and  to  break  the  bread  of  life  to 
them  in  Snowfields  and  Shadwell. 

On  Sunday,  March  5th,  he  assisted  the  Revs.  John  Nelson 
and  George  Tetly  to  open  a  chapel,  which  the  station  authorities 
had  engaged  on  rent  in  Bloom sbury  Squai^e.  In  the  evening 
he  expounded  the    word  of  God  at  Westminster.      He   was 
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greatly  delighted  to  witness  the  improvement  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  London  society.  He  found  it  a  wreck  among  quick- 
sands and  sunken  rocks  ;  now  it  is  a  seaworthy  vessel,  afloat  in 
deep  water  and  going  ahead.  On  his  arrival  at  Hull,  the 
brethren  hailed  him  welcome  from  the  toils  and  privations  of 
the  Cornish  mission. 

At  the  General  Quarterly  Meeting,  Hull,  March,  1826,  it 
was  ascertained  that,  from  the  parent  circuit,  in  the  limited 
period  of  seven  years  and  two  moths,  twenty-one  independent 
circuits  had  been  made,  with  an  aggregate  number  of  members, 
8,455.  There  still  remained  with  the  parent  circuit  3,541, 
making  a  total  of  11,996.  It  will  not,  of  course,  be  under- 
stood that  all  this,  instrnmentally,  was  the  work  of  Mr.  Clowes. 
No  ;  very  far  from  it.  We  have  already  seen  that  his  entrance 
into  Hull  as  the  first  Primitive  Methodist  Missionary,  was 
under  propitious  circumstances.  And  from  that  time  to  the 
date  of  which  we  are  now  writing,  he  was  ably  and  efficiently 
assisted  by  an  increasing  staff  of  laborious  and  devoted  preachers 
— itinerant  and  local,  male  and  female.  But  in  this  great 
moral  reformation,  William  Clowes  took  the  lead,  and  for  seven 
successive  years  he  maintained  his  honourable  position,  as  a 
regular  Home  Missionary  in  connection  with  the  Hull  circuit. 
An  equal  number  of  years  he  had  laboured  with  credit  and 
success,  in  connection  with  the  Tunstall  circuit,  during  which 
period  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  extending  and  building  up 
the  Primitive  Methodist  Church  in  its  infancy. 
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Increasing  infirmities — Sins  of  his  youth — Locates  at  Hull— Con- 
tinues to  labour  extensively  —  Kindness  of  Hull  circuit — 
Journeys  into  Staffordshire  and  Cheshire — Attends  the  Con- 
ference at  Nottingham — Illness — Death  of  Mr.  Steel — H. 
Bourne,  W.  Clowes,  and  Dr.  Raffles  open  a  new  chapel  at 
Warrington — A  Primitive  Methodist  chapel  secured  to  the  State 
Church— Letter  to  Mr.  George  Tetley— Mr.  W.  Suddards— 
Messrs.  Joseph  Beaumont  and  D.  Isaac— N.  West  makes  a 
division — Mr.  C.  visits  Weardale,  Alston,  Whitehaven,  Isle  of 
Man — Messrs.  Clowes  and  John  Flesher  at  Garrigill  Gate — 
Several  persons  fall  to  the  floor — Four  missionaries  despatched 
to  America — Mr.  C.  assists  them  in  preparing  for  their  de- 
parture— Preaches  at  Liverpool— Excursion  into  Nottingham- 
shire—Meets with  the  "great  drummer" — Conference  of  1830 
— Moral  reflections— Disagreeable  fellow  passenger  at  sea — 
Attends  Leicester  Conference — Camp-meeting  on  York  race- 
course— Persecution — Thrown  out  of  a  conveyance  in  Holder- 
ness — Sabbath-breaking  baker  at  Filey — Indecorous  modes  of 
worship — Loses  his  balance  in  the  pulpit ;  blames  the  devil — 
Bradford  Conference,  1832— The  cup  of  joy  mingled  with 
sorrow — Death  of  Mrs.  Clowes — Biographical  sketch  by  Mr.  C. 
1826—1832. 

It  is  correctly  remarked  by  the  Rev.  John  Davison,  of  Toronto, 
the  former  biographer  of  Mr.  Clowes,  that  "  the  privations 
which  he  had  endured,  and  the  great  mental  and  physical  efforts 
he  had  continued  for  so  many  years,  were  beginning  to  show 
their  effects  upon  him  in  frequent  infirmities."  But  there  was 
another  cause  which  undoubtedly  superinduced  in  his  constitu- 
tion a  premature  decay,  the  sins  of  his  youth. 
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Historical  trath  and  prudence  require  us  to  notice  this  fact. 
And  we  hope  it  will  not  be  lost  on  our  youthful  readers.  In 
the  prime  of  life  Mr.  Clowes  lived  too  fast.  The  natural  con- 
sequences were  deterioration  of  health,  and  an  abridgment  of 
life.  His  intemperate  habits,  his  giddy  frolics,  his  midnight 
revellings,  and  reckless  exposures  to  heats  and  colds,  would 
help  to  lay  the  foundation  of  wasting  diseases.  .  That  grace 
which  renovates  the  inward  man,  does  not  repair  the  injuries 
inflicted  on  the  outward  man,  by  immoral  habits. 

"  Man,"  says  Dr.  W.  Evans,  "  is  controlled  by  special  and 
general  laws.  If  the  individual  man  violates  the  special  laws 
which  immediately  concern  him,  he  brings  upon  himself  all  the 
consequences  dependent  on  the  violation  of  those  laws."  These 
remarks  apply  to  Mr.  Clowes  in  his  unregenerate  state  only, 
and  do  not  reflect  in  the  least  on  his  moral  character  after  his 
conversion.  But  if  religion  did  not  completely  renovate  his 
physical  constitution,  it  nevertheless  gave  a  powerful  check  to 
his  suicidal  career.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  saving  grace  of 
God,  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  would  have  gone  down  to 
the  grave  much  earlier  than  he  did. 

Mr.  Clowes's  career,  as  a  regular  itinerant  preacher,  was  very 
short;  but  it  was  very  brilliant.  In  what  orbit  soever  he 
moved  he  shone  as  a  bright  luminary,  and  he  left  a  train  of 
light  behind  him,  which  will  continue  to  pulsate  through  ages 
yet  to  come.  Although  he  was  comparatively  a  young  man, 
yet  taking  into  consideration  his  infirm  state  of  health,  and 
consequent  unfitness  to  take  charge  of  a  station,  the  General 
Quarter  Board,  in  December,  1827,  resolved  that  he  should 
be  relieved  from  that  arduous  and  responsible  position,  and 
appointed  him  to  a  permanent  station  at  Hull,  where  his  ex- 
perience, counsel,  and  occasional  labours  might  be  of  great 
service  to  the  circuit  in  general,  and  to  the  parent  branch 
in  particular.  Accordingly  he  located  at  Hull,  where  he  spent 
the  last  twenty-four  years  of  his  life  amidst  a  numerous  circle 
of  admiring  friends. 
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But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  when  Mr.  C.  settled  in 
Hull,  he  laid  aside  his  armour  and  resigned  his  commission. 
He  continued  to  labour  extensively  in  different  parts  of  the 
Connexion  for  many  years.  Had  he  been  formerly  placed,  at 
this  time,  on  the  list  of  superanuated  preachers,  his  annuity 
from  the  Preachers'  Friendly  Society  would  not  have  been  suffi- 
cient for  a  frugal  maintenance.  To  meet  the  case,  the  quar- 
terly meeting,  with  a  filial  regard  for  him,  decided  to  pay  him 
his  usual  salary  and  allowance  with  the  other  preachei-s,  with 
the  understanding  that,  provided  he  should  be  able  to  assist 
other  circuits,  they  should  pay  him  for  his  services,  and  that 
the  remuneration  which  he  received  for  such  services  should  be 
carried  to  the  account  of  Hull  circuit.  This  generous  arrange- 
ment placed  our  revered  friend  on  a  par  with  his  colleagues  in 
the  ministry.  To  the  credit  of  Hull  circuit  authorities,  this 
plan  was  acted  upon  till  1842,  when  he  was  officially  classified 
with  the  worn-out  ministers  of  the  Connexion. 

As  his  vital  energies  were  neither  spent  with  age  nor  ex- 
hausted with  any  mortal  affliction,  comparative  repose  was 
happily  a  means  of  recruiting  his  wasted  strength,  and  pro- 
longing his  valuable  life.  After  the  improvement  of  his  general 
health,  he  was  able,  in  a  good  degi'ee,  to  resume  his  labours. 

Numerous  were  the  invitations  which  he  received  from  dif- 
ferent stations  in  the  Connexion,  to  assist  them  with  their 
special  services,  many  of  which  he  cheerfully  accepted.  In  this 
way  he  continued  to  labour  as  a  popular  and  useful  minister  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Everywhere  he  was  received  as  an  honoured  ser- 
vant of  God,  and  the  crowds  that  assembled  to  see  and  hear 
him  listened  to  his  unique  and  heart-searching  discourses  with 
pleasure  and  profit. 

No  sooner  was  the  quarterly  meeting  over  than  Mr.  C.  took 
&  journey  into  Staffordshire  and  Cheshire,  visited  many  of  the 
scenes  of  his  early  labours,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with 
many  of  his  former  companions  in  the  kingdom  and  patience  of 
Jesus.     Not  a  few  of  them  he  found  still  earnestly  inquiring 
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the  way  to  Zion  with  their  faces  thitherwards.  Some  had  lost 
their  first  love,  and  others  had  permitted  their  love  to  wax  cold. 

On  Sunday,  April  30th,  ho  preached  twice  at  Macclesfield, 
and  again  on  Monday  evening,  when  many  were  deeply  affected. 
He  was  entertained  by  Miss  P.,  a  wealthy  lady.  Many  years 
before,  when  Mr.  C.  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Mr.  Beresford 
on  religious  accounts,  that  lady  was  friendly  to  revivals ;  but- 
in  this  respect  Mr.  C.  was  afraid  she  had  suffered  a  declension. 
He  ventured  to  tell  her  his  views  on  her  case  frankly,  and  was 
thankful  that  he  had  moral  courage  to  do  so. 

"  It  is  a  mercy,"  he  shrewdly  remarks,  "  when  a  preacher 
gets  safely  out  of  a  great  house."  True,  persons  of  rank  and 
power  are  apt  to  regard  ministers  of  the  gospel  as  impertinent, 
unless  they  speak  to  them  with  extreme  caution  and  reverence. 
This  is  the  rule.  But  to  the  rule,  we  freely  grant,  there  are 
many  honourable  exceptions.  If  king  Ahab  hated  reproof, 
king  David  invited  it. 

On  May  16th,  the  Conference  commenced  its  sittings  at 
Nottingham,  Mr.  C.  attended.  On  the  Conference  Sunday  he 
re-opened  Belper  Chapel.  As  he  approached  the  sanctuary 
crowds  of  people  greeted  him,  some  of  whom  were  his  spiritual 
children.  His  health  was  still  in  a  doubtful  state,  so  much  so, 
that  it  was  scarcely  safe  for  him  to  travel  alone  either  by  con- 
veyance or  on  foot.  One  day,  at  Hull,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Tetley,  he  was  walking  to  an  appointment,  when  he  was 
suddenly  seized  with  vertigo  and  partial  loss  of  sight,  and  ho 
would  have  fallen  had  he  not  been  supported  by  Mr.  Tetley. 
He  consulted  a  physician,  who  prescribed  bleeding  and  a  low 
diet.  Having  tried  his  prescriptions  without  any  perceptible 
benefit,  he  consulted  Dr.  Turnbull,  of  Hull.  His  method  of 
treating  the  case  was  just  the  reverse  of  that  recommended  by 
the  fitst  physician.  Under  the  last  regimen,  in  connexion  with 
the  kind  and  skilful  attentions  of  his  medical  adviser,  he  slowly 
recovered.  For  his  valuable  professional  services,  Dr.  Turnbull 
-charged  nothing.     To  the  patient,  whose  pecuniary  means  were 
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but  very  limited  for  a  person  in  his  social  position,  this  favour 
was  veiy  acceptable,  and  gratefully  appreciated.  The  ensuing 
district  meeting  was  held  at  Scotter,  Lincolnshire.  Mr. 
Clowes,  although  but  very  feeble,  attended  that  assembly.  He 
there  met  with  Hugh  Bourne,  his  early  compeer  in  forming 
and  directing  the  grand  movements  of  the  Connexion. 

The  Conference  of  1827  was  held  at  Manchester,  Mr.  Clowes 
was  present.  And  had  he  been  well,  he  would  have  improved 
the  death  of  Mr.  James  Steel,  his  intimate  and  beloved  friend, 
who  had  recently  departed  this  life.  A  notice  of  this  excellent 
gentleman,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Clowes,  will  not  here  be 
deemed  out  of  place.  "  Mr.  Steel,"  he  says,  "  was  in  his  day 
great  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord — one  of  the  excellent  of  the 
earth.  Before  he  exchanged  mortality  for  life  eternal,  I  visited 
him,  in  company  with  Mr.  Hugh  Bourne.  He  entered  freely 
into  conversation  respecting  the  work  of  the  Lord.  He  asked 
me  what  success  I  had  had  in  the  visitation  of  the  classes  on 
the  previous  Monday  ?  I  told  him  that  many  attended,  and 
we  had  a  good  meeting.  He  replied,  he  believed  the  work  of 
the  Lord  was  rising.  Brother  Bourne  enquired  if  his  faith 
stood  firm  1  He  replied  in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  '  I  will 
not  forsake  thee  when  thy  strength  faileth  f  adding  forty  years 
I  have  been  in  the  faith,  and  never  once  gave  it  up.  It  is 
true  I  have  many  times  been  hard  put  to  it,  but  I  never 
yielded.  I  never  saw  so  clearly  into  the  nature  of  faith  as  I 
did  when  Clowes  was  praying  with  me  the  other  day.  Mr. 
Steel  was  an  intellectual  man,  having  read  much  and  acquired 
extensive  information.  He  was  one  of  the  best  class  leaders 
that  I  ever  knew.  Many  overwhelmed  with  trouble  and 
spiritual  distress  have  by  his  counsels,  and  the  strength  of  his 
faith,  suddenly  entered  into  the  liberty  of  Christ.  God 
honoured  him  at  the  last ;  for  he  died  in  peace,  aged  threescore 
years.  His  works  of  faith,  labours  of  love,  and  patience  of 
hope,  will  long  be  remembered."  Such  is  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Clowes,  respecting  Mr.  James  Steel,  one  of  the  best  and  wisest 
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men  that  ever  adorned  the  Primitive  Methodist  Connexion. 
A  new  chapel  being  erected  at  Warrington,  Messrs.  H.  Bourne 
and  W.  Clowes  were  invited  to  preach  on  the  occasion.  Dr. 
Raffles  preached  on  the  Monday  evening.  What  a  contrast 
between  either  H.  Bourne,  or  W.  Clowes,  and  Dr.  Raffles  ! 
But  every  man  in  his  order.  And  if  some  were  charmed  with 
the  refinement  and  eloquence  of  the  congregational  pastor, 
others  probably  would  prefer  the  plain  and  colloquial  Hugh 
Bourne,  or  the  grave  and  fiery  William  Clowes.  Paul,  Apollos, 
Cephas,  possessed  diversified  qualifications,  but  each  of  them 
had  his  admirers. 

At  Warrington  Mr.  C.  was  glad  to  meet  with  old  friends,  who 
were  among  the  first  fruits  of  his  missionary  labours  in  that 
neighbourhood  in  bygone  years.  It  afforded  him  much  joy  to 
find  them  still  contending  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints. 

In  those  days  our  simple  warm-hearted  people  cared  too  little 
about  their  legal  rights  and  privileges,  so  that  the  work  of  soul 
saving  continued  to  advance.  Of  the  first  and  most  essential 
elements  of  the  Gospel  they  knew  a  good  deal  more  than  some 
of  our  "  advanced  spirits  "  of  the  present  generation  of  Primitive 
Methodists  give  them  credit  for.  Of  civil  law  we  grant 
they  knew  almost  nothing.  Consequently  when  property 
was  designedly  purchased  or  given  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  Connexion,  they  were  frequently  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to 
get  the  property  secured  by  proper  legal  documents.  In  many 
instances  lawyers  who  were  employed  to  make  chapel  deeds 
were  either  very  careless  or  very  unskilful,  or  what  is  still 
worse,  very  dishonest.  Property  therefore  which  in  common 
equity  ought  to  have  been  legally  settled  on  the  Connexion  was 
sometimes  transferred  to  private  parties,  or  to  other  communi- 
ties ;  or  was  so  clogged  with  awkward  provisions,  that  it  was  of 
little  worth  to  the  Primitive  Methodist  denomination.  A  sin- 
gular case  of  this  kind  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Clowes.  In  1828  he 
went  to  open  a  new  chapel  at  Old  Hill,  in  the  Darlington 
Circuit.     On  inquiring  about  the  Deed  he  discovered  tliat  the 
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chapel  was  conveyed  to  five  persons,  their  heirs  and  assigns  for 
ever,  being  Iris  Majesty's  subjects  belonging  to  the  Church  of 
England !  This  act  on  the  part  of  our  Connexional  brethren 
was  an  egregious  blunder.  How  could  the  poor  Primitives 
afford  thus  to  patronize  the  already  too  richly  endowed  Esta- 
blishment ?  If  the  lawyer  understood  what  he  was  doing  he 
was  either  the  principal  or  an  accessory  to  a  treacherous  trans- 
action. "When  the  trustees  were  made  acquainted  with  their 
mistake  they  were  greatly  perplexed,  and  unanimously  decided 
to  have  a  new  Deed  executed,  and  to  settle  the  chapel  on  the 
Primitive  Connexion.  With  this  understanding  Mr.  Clowes 
opened  the  chapel  and  collected  for  the  trustees  thirty  pounds. 

April  8th,  he  attended  the  Hull  District  Meeting,  which  was 
held  at  Bradford.  In  the  Manchester  Road  Chapel  he  preached 
with  his  usual  liberty  to  a  crowded  congregation.  He  was  next 
invited  to  assist  in  the  opening  services  of  a  new  chapel  at 
Stockport. 

Although  he  was  then  away  from  London,  so  far  as  geo- 
graphical distance  is  concerned,  yet  he  was  often  there  in  spirit, 
and  manifested  a  paternal  solicitude  for  its  spiritual  welfare,  as 
the  following  letter  will  show. 

Tunstatt,  April  18ih,  1828. 
Dear  Brother  Tetley, 
Brother  Wood  from  London  called  at  our  house  and  informed 
me  you  were  doing  better  than  you  did  some  time  ago.  I  was 
glad  to  hear  it.  And  I  hope  and  pray  you  may  yet  prosper, 
and  increase  with  all  the  increase  of  Gospel  good.  The  work 
is  prospering  in  many  circuits.  We  had  an  increase  in  Hull 
of  fifty  members  the  last  quarter ;  an  increase  in  the  congre- 
gation, and  we  have  let  more  sittings  than  we  had  done  for  a 
long  time.  The  chapel  more  than  pays  its  way.  Praise  the 
Lord.  We  had  a  good  missionary  meeting,  and  mor*e  people 
than  could  get  in.  Hundreds  went  away  because  they  could 
not  gain  admittance.     We  had  Flesher,  J.  Nelson,  Sanderson, 
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Moi*ris,  Suddards,*  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fox.  They  put  William 
Clowes  in  the  chair.  Messrs.  Daniel  Isaac  f  and  J.  Beaumont 
were  in  the  chapel,  but  not  on  the  platform.  "We  held  the  ser- 
vices two  nights.  At  Driffield  we  did  still  better.  We  com- 
menced at  two  o'clock,  adjourned  for  tea,  and  resumed  the 

*  The  same  gifted  gentleman  who  is  now  the  Rev.  Dr.  Suddards,  Eector 
of  Grace  Church,  Philadelphia,  U.S.  In  their  youthfid  years  Mr.  William 
Suddards  and  his  talented  wife — whose  maiden  name  was  Jane  Ausdale, 
were  deservedly  popular,  and  also  very  useful  itinerant  preachers  of  the 
Primitive  Methodist  Connexion. 

t  The  identical  clever  and  witty  Daniel  Isaac  who  rather  teased  and  per- 
plexed some  of  our  people  respecting  our  Connexional  name  and  mode  of 
worship.  It  was  about  the  date  above  written  that  Mr.  Isaac,  in  conversa- 
tion with  one  of  our  young  preachers,  said,  "  I  am  surprised  your  people  do 
not  adopt  an  appropriate  name  by  which  they  can  be  recognised  by  other 
respectable  Christian  communities.  Ranter  is  a  term  of  reproach,  and  you 
don't  like  it ;  and  as  to  Primitive  Methodist,  that  is  a  title  to  which  you 
can  institute  no  .just  claim,  either  in  point  of  antiquity  or  discipline :  you 
are  only  of  yesterday,  and  even  without  the  name  of  a  leader."  The  young 
man  might  have  reminded  Mr.  Isaac  that  the  term  Primitive  was  applicable 
to  other  points  than  antiquity  and  discipline. 

Then  in  regard  to  our  mode  of  worship,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  dated  June 
30th,  1821,  Mr.  Isaac  writes,  "  The  Planters  have  bawled  themselves  out  of 
breath  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  I  think  are  losing  ground.  They  have 
got  chapels,  and  are  neglecting  field  preaching.  "We  mean  to  take  it  up. 
They  have  chanted  till  the  people  take  no  more  notice  of  their  noise  than  of 
the  Quakers'  stillness.  They  want  discipline.  Their  societies  are  not 
pure."  Mr.  Isaac  writes  in  a  very  different  strain  when  describing  a 
revival  among  the  Methodists,  at  Hull,  as  the  following  extract  of  one  of 
his  letters  will  show : — 

"Hull,  December  29th,  1826. 
"  My  Dear  Friend, — 

"  I  think  I  told  you,  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  York, 
that  we  had  appearances  of  the  commencement  of  a  revival.  When  I 
returned  home  I  found  that  the  work  had  broken  out  on  a  large  scale. 
Within  the  last  five  weeks  near — if  not  quite— 400  persons  have  been 
converted  among  us.  .  .  .  You  would  be  delighted  to  see  the  spirit 
of  rivalry  among  some  of  the  leaders.  .  .  .  The  meetings  of  late  have 
been  more  orderly  than  they  wore  at  first,  though  still  some  devout  Church 
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meeting  at  six.  God  was  so  powerfully  present  that  we  had  a 
cry  for  mercy  in  different  parts  of  the  chapel.  This  is  un- 
usual at  missionary  meetings.  They  are  building  five  more 
chapels  in  Westgate  Circuit.  Mr.  N.  West  has  sent  to  Hull 
Circuit  for  advice,  as  to  what  he  should  do  with  his  people 
in  Scotland.  He  means  to  make  an  offer  of  himself  and 
people  to  the  Conference.*  I  am  a  little  stronger  in  health, 
so  that  I  can  preach,  but  not  take  my  regular  work. 
Yours  in  the  Lord, 

William  Clowes." 

Mr.  Clowes  took  another  journey  into  the  North,  and  visited 
many  juaces  which  are  now  included  in  the  Westgate  and 
Alston  circuits.  As  he  proceeded  from  place  to  place,  tidings  of 
his  approach  advertised  the  welcome  event,  and  the  chapels 
were  crowded  with  people  collected  from  a  thinly  populated 
district  to  hear  him.  Bidding  adieu  to  the  lead-miners  of  Dur- 
ham and  Comberland,  he  revisited  Whitehaven.  Here  he  had 
the  privilege  of  proclaiming  the  Gospel  in  Mount  Pleasant 
Church,  which  our  people  held  on  rent.  The  sacred  edifice 
had  not  been  formally  consecrated  after  the  episcopal  fashion ; 
but  it  had  been  devoted  to  religious  purposes  by  the  Word  of 
God,  and  prayer,  which  was  equally  valid  for  every  beneficial 
design. 

people   think  we   are   mad.     Our   own  friends,  however,  are  nearly  all 
satisfied  that  it  is  a  glorious  work  of  God." 

In  what  gentle  terms  the  sarcastic  Methodist  minister  speaks  of  the  lack 
of  order,  the  reputed  madness,  and  the  extraordinary  work  among  his 
"  own  friends."  Well,  we  will  not  judge  him  harshly.  "We  believe  he 
is  in  heaven.  And  it  is  but  reasonable  that  we  make  some  allowance 
for  his  partiality,  as  we  all  know  that  it  is  natural  to  think  more  favour- 
ably of  "our  own  friends  "  than  of  strangers. 

*  Mr.  West  made  a  division  and  set  up  for  himself  at  Edinburgh.  The 
speculation  did  not  answer.  He  then  began  to  think  seriously  about  return- 
ing to  the  Church  whose  confidence  he  had  betrayed.  Failing  in  Scot- 
land, he  ultimately  went  to  North  America,  where,  we  understand,  after 
serving  as  a  chaplain  in  the  Federal  army,  he  recently  died. 
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From  Whitehaven  Mr.  Clowes  took  a  trip  to  the  Isle  of  Man, 
and  assisted  in  holding  missionary  meetings  at  Douglas, 
Castle  Town,  Ramsey,  Peel,  and  Laxey.  At  all  these  places  the 
services  were  powerful  and  profitable.  The  cloud  of  Divine 
glory  overshadowed  them.  In  this  religious  excursion  Messrs. 
Clowes  and  Suddards  were  companions.  With  the  transparent 
waters  of  Douglas  Bay,  the  lofty  mountains,  and  the  general 
scenery  of  the  Island,  Mr.  Clowes  was  delighted.  They 
formed  a  striking  contrast  with  the  flat  and  monotonous  aspect 
of  the  country  round  about  Hull,  the  place  of  his  abode.  But 
Mr.  Clowes  was  one  of  those  lew  men  who  habitually  look 
higher  than  the  luftiest  mountain  peak  and  lower  than  the 
deepest  abysses  of  the  ocean.  He  had  happily  trained  his 
mind  to 

"  Look  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God." 
"  I  was  greatly  interested,"  he  says,  "  in  my  visits  to  this 
Island.  The  scenery  was  tine  and  picturesque ;  but  the 
spiritual  work  which  God  had  wrought  through  the  ministry 
of  Butcher  and  others,  was  still  more  interesting  to  my  soul. 
Hundreds  of  persons  had  been  converted,  aud  several  chapels 
built." 

Passing  over  several  events  of  less  interest,  we  may  notice  a 
remarkable  event  which  occurred  near  to  Garrigill  Gate, 
four  miles  south  of  Alston.  Messrs.  John  Flesher  and  William 
Clowes  were  sojourning  with  a  farmer.  While  they  and  the 
family  around  the  table  were  pleading  the  atoning  blood  of 
Christ,  the  glory  of  the  Lord  was  so  powerfully  felt,  that  several 
.  of  the  party  fell  to  the  floor.  Of  the  moral  value  of  these  bodily 
affections  we  must  judge  by  the  quality  of  their  fruit.  If  the 
fruit  is  evil,  the  tree  is  evil ;  but  if  the  fruit  is  good,  the  tree  is 
good  also. 

Mr.  C.  attended  the  Conference  of  1829,  which  was  held  at 
Scotter.  The  session  was  distinguished  for  peace,  and  the  reli- 
gious services  associated  with  the  meeting  were  of  a  hallowed 
character.     At  this  Conference  four  preacher's  were  appointed 
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to  go  out  as  missionaries  to  America.  They  set  sail  from 
Liverpool.  Mr.  Clowes  assisted  them  in  preparing  for  the 
voyage,  and  saw  them  take  their  departure.  On  the  following 
Sabbath  he  preached  in  Maguire-street  Chapel,  Liverpool,  to  a 
full  house.  Several  souls  were  in  distress  ;  but  he  was  com- 
pelled through  exhaustion  to  retire. 

Shortly  afterwards  he  took  an  excursion  into  Nottingham- 
shire, where  he  preached  and  assisted  in  holding  several  public 
meetings.  He  was  gratified  with  the  character  of  the  speeches 
which  were  delivered  on  these  occasions.  They  were  not 
marked,  as  such  like  speeches  too  frequently  are,  with  froth  and 
fictitious  anecdotes,  but  by  soundness  and  rational  piety. 

At  Bottesford  Mr.  C.  met  with  the  great  drummer,  who  was 
among  the  persecutors  at  that  jilace  in  1817.  But  he  was  a 
new  creature.  He  had  deserted  the  forces  of  hell,  and  enlisted 
into  the  army  of  the  living  God. 

The  Conference  of  1830  was  held  at  Hull.  The  annual  in- 
crease of  members  was  2,013.  Total  number  in  the  Connexion, 
35,733.  "  What  hath  God  wrought !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Clowes, 
and  then  indulged  in  the  following  train  of  thought : — "  But 
how  much  more  powerful  should  we  have  been  had  all  our 
missionaries  been  firm  at  their  posts  !  When  a  standard  bearer 
faints  on  the  battle  field,  it  throws  discouragements  into  the 
ranks,  and  causes  desertion  and  flight  on  the  part  of  many, 
who  would  have  otherwise  remained  faithful.  To  succeed  in 
the  great  work  of  saving  sinners  there  must  be  deep  travail  of 
soul  and  intimate  fellowship  with  God ;  a  varied  course  of 
action,  a  going  out  into  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  city,  imi- 
tating the  example  set  by  the  Great  Teacher.  And  a  plain 
statement  of  God's  truth  should  be  set  forth  with  confidence  in 
the  result.  There  will  be  in  this  arduous  toil  often  great  con- 
flicts ;  trials  of  faith,  and  deep  exercises  of  mind ;  but  this  is 
not  strange.  To  attempt  the  rescue  of  a  soul  from  the  grasp  of 
Satan,  will  naturally  rouse  the  opposition  of  that  fallen  spirit. 
But  it  is  the  faithful  minister's  duty  to  preach  in  faith.    .    .    . 
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The  true  Christian  priesthood  are  favoured  with  the  Divine 
unction.  They  receive  from  the  Great  High  Priest  (of  the 
Church)  the  grace  and  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  have 
fruit  in  their  ministrations."  So  thought,  and  so  wrote,  the 
believing,  praying,  devout,  and  laborious  William  Clowes.  And  in 
this  testimony  we  have  more  confidence  than  in  all  the  state  church 
romance,  ritualistic  inventions,  and  sophistical  harangues  about 
apostolical  succession  that  we  have  ever  read. 

In  his  numerous  journeys  up  and  down  the  country,  as  might 
be  expected,  he  often  came  in  contact  with  unpleasant  and 
vulgar  companions.  Being  appointed  to  attend  the  Norwich 
District  Meeting  of  1831,  he  took  a  passage  in  a  steamer  at 
Hull  for  Yarmouth.  When  the  vessel  set  sail  the  wind  was 
blowing  hard.  It  appears  3!r.  C.  had  but  one  fellow  passenger, 
and  he  proved  himself  to  be  a  disagreeable  one.  The  porter 
had  unfortunately  omitted  to  put  a  part  of  his  luggage  on 
board.  When  he  discovered  the  oversight  he  raised  his  voice 
and  began  to  curse  and  swear,  as  though  oaths  and  blasphemies 
would  rectify  the  mistake.  Mr.  C.  gently  admonished  him  for 
taking  the  name  of  God  in  vain.  The  wicked  man  resented 
the  mild  interference  with  indignation,  and  told  Mr.  C.  that 
he  was  meddling  with  business  which  did  not  concern  him. 
Mr.  C.  vindicated  his  course,  and  took  his  stand  on  the  teaching 
of  the  Bible  on  the  subject.  The  wretched  man  then  began  to 
curse  the  Bible  in  the  most  violent  manner,  and  "  went  away  in 
a  rage."  "  He  that  hateth  reproof  shall  die  ;  but  he  that  loveth 
reproof  getteth  to  himself  understanding." 

The  Conference  of  1831  was  held  at  Leicester.  Mr.  Clowes 
attended,  and  conducted  the  Conference  love  feast.  The  service 
was  a  very  powerful  one.  Cries  for  mercy  were  heard  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  chapel,  and  some  of  the  mourners  were 
savingly  comforted. 

Soon  after  the  Conference  he  attended  a  Camp  Meeting  on 
the  race  ground  at  York.  A  multitude  of  people  were  drawn 
to  the  spot,  and  were  thus  biwight  within  the  range  of  the 
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jubilee  sounds  of  the  Gospel  trumpet.  The  unction  of  the 
Holy  One  was  impressively  felt.  In  the  after  part  of  the  day 
a  wicked  man  contrived  to  disturb  the  devotion  by  driving  a 
horse  among  the  people.  The  animal,  probably  more  alarmed 
than  the  people,  galloped  off  and  cleared  a  fence,  pursued  by  an 
ungodly  rabble.  The  circumstance  created  a  little  momentary 
confusion;  Mr.  C.  nevertheless  proceeded  with  his  discourse. 
A  second  attempt  was  made  to  renew  the  disturbance,  but 
without  effect. 

Travelling  so  extensively  as  he  did  by  almost  all  kinds  of 
conveyances,  by  land  and  water,  under  all  classes  of  conductors, 
skilful  and  ignorant,  careful  and  adventurous,  it  might  be  sup 
posed  that  his  life  would  often  be  placed  in  great  jeopardy. 
On  one  occasion,  after  having  assisted  in  holding  a  public  meet- 
ing at  Easington,  five  preachers,  including  himself,  two  women, 
and  the  driver,  started  in  a  conveyance  for  Patrington.  On  a 
sudden  the  horse  took  fright  and  .  became  unmanageable  at  the 
sight  of  some  gipsies  encamped  by  the  road  side.  The  convey- 
ance was  overturned.  The  accident  might  have  been  of  a  grave 
character,  but  providentially  no  serious  injury  was  sustained. 

As  Mr.  C.'s  pedestrian  powers  were  greatly  diminished,  he 
often  thankfully  accepted  assistance  by  the  humblest  modes  of 
transit.  Having  a  journey  to  take  of  about  ten  miles,  from 
Gainsborough  to  Epworth,  the  friends  kindly  provided  a  con- 
veyance drawn  by  an  ass  to  "  give  him  a  lift." 

About  the  month  of  May  Mr.  C.  went  to  Manchester  to 
preach  sermons  for  the  benefit  of  a  Sunday  School.  His  col- 
league for  the  day  was  Miss  E.  Allen.  In  his  journals  Mr.  C. 
mentions  her  by  name  in  terms  of  respect.  He  says,  "She! 
preached  twice,  and  himself  twice ;  that  the  collections  weret 
upwards  of  £26,  and  that  the  presence  of  the  Highest  was  in  all\ 
the  services."  Let  no  one  repeat  the  statement  that  Mr. 
Clowes  in  his  journals  silently  passes  over  our  female  preachers. 

September  21st.  Mr.  C.  preached  two  sermons  and  mad€i 
collections  for  the  Missionary  fund,  at  Filey.     He  was  pain 
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fully  tried  by  the  friend  at  whose  house  he  made  his  home. 
He  was  a  baker,  and  when  his  preacher  guest  entered  the  house 
on  the  morning  of  the  Divinely  appointed  day  of  rest,  he  found 
the  floor  spread  with  raw  material  for  the  oven — puddings, 
pies,  &c,  in  great  plenty.  The  exhibition  grieved  bim  at  his 
heart ;  he  turned  away  from  the  sight  and  went  to  the  chapel. 
On  his  return  the  bakery  was  all  hurry  and  bustle.  The  baker 
was  hard  at  work  drawing  the  oven,  and  the  customers  were 
hurrying  away  with  their  dinners.  Mr.  C.  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  admonish  them  for  thus  profaning  the  Lord's  day,  and 
acted  accordingly.  The  baker  made  no  reply  at  self  justifica- 
tion, but  frankly  acknowledged  that  the  practice  was  ivrong. 
What  would  Mr.  Clowes  think  now  were  he  to  come  down 
from  heaven  and  visit  a  few  railway  stations  on  the  Sabbath 
day,  and  see  scores  and  hundreds  of  Primitive  Methodists,  as 
well  as  crowds  of  people  belonging  to  other  religious  communi- 
ties, go  to  the  ticket  mart,  purchase  passages,  unconcernedly 
take  their  seats  in  trains,  and  thus  openly  violate  the  Sabbatic 
law  themselves,  and  encourage  thousands  more  to  do  the  same 
thing  ? 

The  high  tone  of  l'eligious  feeling  which  Mr.  C.  often  reached, 
and  the  loud  and  earnest  manner  in  which  he  gave  utterance 
to  his  emotions,  were  not  always  perfectly  safe  examples  for 
even  sincere  people,  who  had  less  piety,  less  discretion,  and  less 
self  command  than  lumself.  With  his  deep  toned  piety,  his 
good  common  sense,  and  his  profound  reverence  for  God,  how- 
ever intensely  his  emotional  nature  was  stirred,  we  believe  he 
always  managed  to  keep  within  bounds.  The  same  cannot  be 
truthfully  predicated  of  all  those  who  professed  to  admire  the 
man  and  his  manner.  Some  of  them  were  hurried  by  their 
feelings  into  injurious  excesses.  On  Oct.  28th,  he  preached 
Sunday-school  sermons  at  Market  Drayton.  In  the  prayer 
meeting  the  grace  of  God  flowed  copiously  among  the  people, 
saving  and  sanctifying  souls.  "  But  alas  ! "  says  Mr.  Clowes, 
"  this  was  displaced  by  sudden  darkness,  unbelief,    and  con- 
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fusion.  While  some  earnest  souls  were  overpowered  with  the 
Divine  glory,  others  began  to  move  indecorously,  some  prayed 
loud  in  the  singers'  pew,  struck  the  table  and  the  plates  con- 
taining the  collections ;  some  in  excitement  seized  the  tops  of 
the  pews  and  injured  them,  others  stood  gazing  with  astonish- 
ment, and,  to  wind  up,  the  wicked  crowded  round  the  doors 
and  began  to  swear.  I  laboured  to  arrest  the  wildness  of  the 
meeting,  but  I  was  unsuccessful,  and  it  occasioned  me  much 
distress  of  mind."  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  should  carefully 
try  to  distinguish  the  true  fire  of  heaven  from  sparks  of  man's 
own  kindling,  and  not  encourage  excitement  too  far,  or  even 
sincere  souls,  under  the  influence  of  high  wrought  excitement, 
may  rush  into  extravagancies  which  may  be  lamented,  but 
cannot  be  controlled. 

About  this  time  a  slight  accident  befel  Mr.  C,  which  led  him 
to  accuse  the  devil  of  an  attempt  to  destroy  him.  Somewhere 
in  Staffordshire  he  was  preaching  from  Job  i.  8,  "  Hast  thou 
considered  my  servant  Job,''  &c.  While  he  was  discoursing  on 
the  envy  of  the  devil  and  his  agents  against  good  men,  suddenly, 
(through  some  infernal  power,  as  he  believed),  the  stool  on  which 
he  stood  gave  way,  and  he  fell  against  the  pulpit  door,  which 
instantly  flew  open ;  but,  catching  hold  of  the  pulpit-board 
while  he  was  in  the  act  of  falling,  he  was  mercifully  preserved 
from  being  precipitated  headlong  down  the  pulpit  stairs.  Had 
he  fallen  to  the  floor,  and  been  either  crippled  for  life  or  killed 
outright,  Mr.  C.  thought  that  "  either  would  have  suited  Beel- 
zebub." With  this  incident  Satan  might  have  something  to  do 
or  he  might  not,  as  it  may  easily  be  accounted  for  on  natural 
principles.  Either  a  narrow-based  or  a  feebly-supported  stool, 
beneath  such  a  preacher  as  William  Clowes,  was  very  likely  to 
give  way,  whether  the  devil  attempted  to  throw  him  down  or 
not. 

The  Conference  of  1832  was  held  at  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 
To  Mr.  Clowes  the  session  was  one  of  mingled  joy  and  sorrow. 
On  one  hand  his  mind  was  the  subject  of  much  painful  exercise, 
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on  the  other  hand  there  being  an  annual  increase  of  4,000 
members  to  the  Connexion,  it  afforded  him  much  satisfaction 
and  encouragement. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  he  was  called  in  the  order  of 
Providence  to  experience  a  severe  trial,  but  a  trial  which  is 
common  to  fallen  humanity.  He  received  a  letter  stating  that 
his  wife's  health  was  so  seriously  worse  that  his  presence  was 
desirable.  He  was  then  under  an  engagement  to  preach  a 
funeral  sermon,  which  placed  him  in  a  strait.  Without  delay 
lie  wrote  to  inquire  whether  the  case  was  so  urgent  as  to  require 
his  immediate  presence,  stating  that  he  would  depart  instantly 
if  he  received  a  reply  in  the  affirmative.  This  momentary  hesi- 
tation was  too  long.  The  reply  to  his  inquiry  brought  him  thf 
mournful  intelligence  of  Mrs.  Clowes'  decease.  The  unexpected 
information  was  a  severe  shock  to  his  robust  and  heaven- 
disciplined  mind.  He  felt  the  bereavement  more  sensibly  on 
account  of  his  being  deprived  of  an  opportunity  of  verbally 
sympathising  with  her,  and  administering  to  her  the  consolations 
of  religion  in  her  final  illness.  Mr.  C.  took  coach  for  Tunstall, 
and  arrived,  in  mid-winter,  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night.  "  To 
me,"  he  says,  "  a  gloomy  night."  This  we  readily  believe  ;  for  to 
him,  if  to  nobody  else,  the  scene  through  which  he  was  passing 
was  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 

However,  he  had  not  to  sorrow  like  them  without  hope.  On 
the  following  morning  his  mind  was  greatly  relieved  by  his 
friends  Messrs.  James  Nixon  and  John  Hancock,  who  assured 
him  that  they  had  no  doubt  of  the  final  safety  of  his  departed 
wife.  A  brief  and  touching  sketch  of  Mrs.  Clowes,  from  the 
pen  of  her  devoted  husband,  if  inserted  here  will,  we  believe, 
be  acceptable  and  edifying  to  our  readers. 

"  We  wei'e  united,"  says  Mr.  C,  "  in  the  bonds  of  wedlock 
at  Newcastle-under- Lyme,  July  28th,  1800,  and  she  was  converted 
to  God  in  1805.     Her  disposition  was  naturally  placid,  and  in 
her  habits  she  was  industrious  and  careful.     When  I  was  con 
verted  she  did  not  see  the  necessity  of  being  saved ;  but  sh.8 
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knelt  with  me  -at  my  family  altar,  partly  to  oblige  me,  and 
partly  from  the  fear  that  if  I  did  not  continue  to  live  religiously 
I  might  relapse  into  conduct  as  wild  and  reckless  as  that  on 
account  of  which  she  had  been  a  sufferer.  But  blessed  be  God ! 
He  soon  shewed  her  the  need  of  praying  in  earnest  for  the  sal- 
vation of  her  soul  and  then  granted  her  the  blessing,  while  she 
was  pleading  for  it  in  secret.  After  having  received  the  assur- 
ance that  her  transgressions  were  forgiven,  she  came  to  me  and 
said,  '  I  know  the  Lord  has  pardoned  me  as  well  as  He  has 
pardoned  thee.' 

"Afterwards  we  instituted  prayer,  band,  class,  and  local 
preachers'  meetings  in  our  house,  and  several  happy  years  passed 
away  without  any  interruption  or  privation  of  each  o there's 
society.  But  by-and-by  I  was  called  to  be  a  missionary  to  my 
countrymen ;  then  there  was  an  interruption  of  conjugal  and 
domestic  comfort  which  was  painful  to  us  both,  but  especially 
to  my  wife.  When  I  was  called  to  leave  her  for  long  periods, 
and  was  exposed  to  great  hardships  and  sufferings  in  my  mis  - 
sionary  labours,  her  distress  was  often  extreme  ;  but  the  Lord 
came  to  her  help  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  and  enabled  her 
to  bear  her  trials  with  great  calmness  and  resignation.  On  one 
occasion  when  I  had  to  take  my  leave  of  her,  (the  time  when  I 
set  off  to  mission  Hull),  she  was  very  downcast ;  and,  after  I 
had  bidden  her  adieu,  her  mind  sank  into  distress  which  was 
nearly  insupportable.  She  fell  down  before  the  Lord  and  cried 
to  Him  to  take  me  from  her  heart,  assured  that  if  He  did  not 
life  would  be  intolerable  in  my  absence.  The  Lord  answered 
her  prayer,  and  the  manifestations  of  His  power  and  glory  were 
so  great,  that  she  shouted  for  joy,  and  told  a  friend  that  her 
confidence  and  joy  in  the  Lord  were  such,  that  if  she  had  had  as 
many  husbands  as  Solomon  had  wives,  she  could  freely  have 
given  them  all  up  for  the  Lord  Jesus." 

With  a  view  to  their  mutual  comfort,  Mr.  Clowes  took  a 
very  judicious  step.  He  disposed  of  his  furniture  and  removed 
his  wife  from  Tunstall  to  Hull,  the  place  of  his  own  residence. 
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"  She  was  then  in  a  peaceful  and  devoted  state  of  mind,  and 
was  very  useful  in  the  work  of  the  Lord." 

When  Mr.  C.  went  to  mission  the  northern  counties  of  Eng- 
land, he  and  his  wife  removed  to  Darlington,  as  that  locality- 
was  much  nearer  the  new  scene  of  his  labours  than  Hull.  "  But 
ah  !"  adds  Mr.  Clowes,  "  how  uncertain  are  the  plans  of  mortals! 
Soon  did  there  appear  in  the  conduct  of  my  beloved  partner 
those  symptoms  of  mental  derangement  which  enhanced  the 
trials  and  difficulties  of  my  life.  I  had  purposed,  after  having 
secured  lodgings  at  Darlington,  to  direct  her  by  letter  when  to 
come ;  but,  unknown  to  me,  she  had  been  in  the  town  a  week, 
and  even  present  at  a  Sunday  evening  service,  ere  the  letter  was 
sent  to  her.  And  then,  unknown  to  me,  she  went  to  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne.  My  astonishment  was  indeed  great  when  I  received 
a  letter  from  a  friend  there  informing  me  that  she  was  at  his 
house." 

Her  case  gradually  became  increasingly  serious ;  she  was 
consequently  removed  to  the  abode  of  her  parents  in  Staf- 
fordshire.  "Her  distressing  and  protracted  affliction,"  says 
Mr.  C,  "  was  to  me  a  long  and  pressing  trial ;  but,  thanks  be 
to  God,  before  life  closed  her  mind  rallied,  and  nearly  recovered 
its  former  strength.  She  was  enabled  by  sovereign  grace  to 
repose  her  confidence  in  God,  and  her  end  was  peace."  Her 
mortal  remains  were  consigned  to  the  house  appointed  for  all 
living,  in  Tunstall  new  churchyard,  Jan,  15th,  1833,  in  the 
fifty-third  year  of  her  age. 


x  2 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Continues  to  labour  with  success — Assists  J.  P.  in  preparing  to 
embark  at  Liverpool  as  a  missionary  for  Canada — Again  visits 
Scarborough,  London,  and  Cornwall — Preaches  to  his  fellow 
travellers — Returns  to  Yorkshire — A  curious  circular — A  reply 
— Second  Marriage — Cholera  in  Hull  —Presumptuous  pleasure- 
takers  faithfully  warned — Duck  and  green  peas — Blind  fiddler 
on  the  Ouse — Mr.  C.  admonishes  the  passengers,  and,  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  G.  Stansfield,  sings  the  songs  of  Zion — Thrill- 
ing effect — Disaffection  at  Scarborough — Messrs.  C.  and  W. 
Garner  sent  there  as  a  deputation  of  inquiry,  <fec. — 1832, 
1835. 

Mr.  Clowes'  ministrations  were  still  accompanied  by  the  con- 
verting influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  a  degree  which  is  rarely 
witnessed,  and  the  labours  of  his  circuit  colleagues  also  were 
largely  owned  of  God.  At  the  March  Quarterly  Meeting  for 
1833  there  was  an  increase  of  5i6  members  for  the  year.  On 
the  Sabbath  before  the  Quarter  Board  assembled  Mr.  C.  preached 
and  led  a  lovefeast  at  Hull,  when  several  souls  were  set  at 
liberty. 

The  Conference  of  1833  was  held  at  Sunderland,  and  was 
specially  characterised  by  Pentecostal  effusions  and  their  powerful 
results.  Extra  services  were  held,  and  extra  blessings  attended 
them.  Every  morning  and  evening  a  Camp  Meeting  was  held 
a  mile  out  of  the  town.  "And  the  Sunday  Meeting,"  says 
Mr.  C,  "was  attended  by  about  10,000  people.  On  the 
Thursday  evening  I  officiated,  and  a  number  of  persons  pro- 
fessed to  find  the  Lord." 

July  1st  he  went  to  Liverpool  to  assist  a  missionary,  J.  P. 
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and  his  family  (query,  Josiah  Partington),  in  their  embarkation 
for  Upper  Canada,  and  then  spent  a  few  weeks  in  preaching 
and  attending  missionary  meetings  at  Scarborough,  during 
which  time  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  receive  additional  seals 
to  his  ministry.  In  the  autumn  he  was  invited  to  London  to 
preach  and  make  collections  for  the  benefit  of  a  chapel,  when 
he  met  with  some  generous  spirits  like  minded  with  himself, 
who  had  struggled  with  him  side  by  side  in  former  years  with 
the  manifold  difficulties  of  the  Metropolitan  Station. 

From  London  he  once  more  went  on  a  visit  to  Cornwall. 
He  travelled  by  coach.  On  his  journey  he  had  a  controversy 
with  a  man  who  was  sceptical  respecting  the  Godhead  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  a  Pharisaical  friend  by  whom  the  infidel  was 
abetted.  Mr.  C.  adroitly  gave  the  debate  a  turn  which  enabled 
him  to  expatiate  on  the  rudiments  of  the  Gospel  to  all  within 
the  reach  of  his  impressive  voice.  It  may  hereafter  be  found 
that  this  sei'mon,  delivered  on  the  top  of  a  running  coach,  fell 
into  some  good  and  honest  hearts,  and  yielded  fruit  unto  life 
everlasting. 

On  Oct,  27th  Mr.  Clowes  commenced  operations  in  Cornwall 
by  preaching  at  Redruth.  He  visited  several  places,  and  preached 
with  his  wonted  energy  to  crowded  congregations  with  abundant 
success.  He  remained  with  his  Cornish  friends  about  a  month. 
On  Monday,  Nov.  25th,  he  started  for  Yorkshire.  On  this  long 
journey  he  halted  by  the  way  and  officiated  in  Exeter  and 
Bristol.  In  the  latter  city  he  sojourned  with  our  missionaries. 
He  found  their  residence  to  consist  of  one  room,  and  that  their 
domestic  conveniences  and  arrangements  were  much  like  those 
with  which  he  himself  was  familiar  when  missioning  in  the 
infancy  of  the  Connexion. 

Soon  after  the  Conference  of  1833  a  circular  was  imprudently 
issued  by  some  party,  from  the  press  of  James  Bourne,  Bemers- 
ley,  containing  invidious  comparisons,  and  tended  to  glorify 
some  of  our  ministers  at  the  expense  of  casting  William  Clowes 
and  others  in  the  shade.     A  copy  of  the  circular  now  lies  before 
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us.     The  beading  or  title  of  the  document  will  be  sufficient  to 
indicate  its  character. 

The  ominous  title  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Faith   and   industry    superior  to   high   popularity  ;  as 
manifested  in  the  Primitive  Methodist  Connexion,  betioeen  the 
Conference  of  the  year  1824.  and  that  of  1833.    Nine  years" 
The  six  districts  which  then  constituted  the  entire  denomi- 
nation, are  equally  divided  in  the  following  manner : — 

Low  Popularity  Districts.  High  Popularity  Districts. 
Tunstall.  Nottingham. 

Norwich.  Hull. 

Manchester.  Sunderland. 

The  anonymous  author  then,  by  his  own  peculiar  process  of 
reasoning,  makes  it  appear  that  in  the  nine  years  from  1824  to 
1833,  there' was  an  increase  in  the  Low  Popularity  Districts  of 
14,814  members.  And  that  in  the  same  period  there  was  an 
increase,  in  the  High  Popularity  Districts,  of  276  members. 
The  concealed  author  of  this  singular  production  with  apparent 
simplicity  and  candour  says, 

"  If  any  error  be  discovered,  please  to  make  it  known." 
This  eccentric  missal  answered  its  purpose  for  a  moment. 
It  was  no  doubt  aimed  at  "William  Clowes,  and  it  hit  the  mark. 
It  wounded  his  spirit.  We  were  then  stationed  with  him  at 
Hull,  and  consecpaently  had  a  favourable  opportunity  of  watch- 
ing the  effect  which  the  "  Fly-sheet "  had  on  the  good  and 
peaceable  man's  soul.  He  keenly  felt  the  stroke,  and  expressed 
his  astonishment  at  the  unprovoked  and  needless  attack.  But 
he  did  not  allow  it  to  do  him  much  harm.  When  he  was  re- 
viled he  reviled  not  again.  We  nevertheless  thought  it  best 
not  to  allow  the  document  to  be  circulated  and  remain  silent  ; 
and  therefore  decided  to  put  in  a  rejoinder.  The  circuit  records 
were  accordingly  examined  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  nume- 
rical result  of  Hull  Circuit's  labours,  apart  from  those  of  the 
entire  district.     These  references  led  to  the  discovery,  1st,  that 
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on  Jan.  15,  1819,  the  day  on  which  Mr.  Clowes  entered  Hull 
as  a  Primitive  Methodist  missionary,  himself  excepted,  there 
was  no  Primitive  Methodist  Society  in  Hull.     2nd,  that  in 

1835  the  number  of  members  in  Hull  Circuit  was 

4,629 
That  Hull  Circuit  had  given  rip  members  to 

form  independent  stations,  &c.  10,129 

Members  of  society  in  America  belonging  to 

Hull  Circuit.  350 


15,108 
Received  by  Hull  Circuits  from  other  stations  992 


Remain  14,116 
From  these  statistics  it  may  be  seen  that,  whatever  Notting- 
ham, Hull,  and  Sunderland  districts  did  from  1824  to  1833,  the 
total  number  of  members  gathered  into  Society  by  Hull  Circuit 
from  1819  to  1835,  was  14,116,  being  at  that  date  above  one 
fourth  part  of  the  entire  Primitive  Methodist  Connexion.  This 
information  was  printed  at  the  time,  not  in  a  separate  form,  but 
on  the  Preacher's  Plan  for  the  then  current  quarter  ;  and  the 
anonymous  circular  happily  dropped  into  oblivion  without 
doing  material  mischief. 

Mr.  Clowes  did  not  long  remain  a  widower.  On  Tuesday 
February  25,  1834,  he  entered  into  the  marriage  relation  with 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Temperton,  of  Hull,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
respectable  members  of  our  society  in  that  town.  Mr.  C.  was 
then  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  Mrs.  Temperton  was 
about  the  same  age.  They  lived  happily  together  till  March  2, 
1851,  when  it  pleased  the  only  wise  God  to  divide  them  by 
"  The  narrow  stream  of  death." 

The  converting  glory  still  rested  largely  on  the  Connexion. 
The  annual  meeting  this  year  was  held  at  Tunstall.  When  the 
reports  from  the  different  districts  were  read,  the  Connexion  was 
found  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition.    The  increase  of  members 
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for  the  year  was  4,772.  The  camp-meeting  was  very  powerful 
and  effective.  Three  preaching-stands  were  erected.  At  that 
which  Messrs.  Clowes  and  John  Garner  conducted,  twenty-five 
conversions  took  place,  and  the  total  number  saved  on  that 
memorable  occasion  "  were  about  one  hundred." 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  Hull  was  visited  with  the 
cholera,  and  assailed  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  ages,  con- 
ditions, and  characters.  We  well  remember  the  terrible  dis- 
pensation, as  we  lived  among  the  dying  and  the  dead.  But  the 
lovers  of  pleasure  more  than  God  confronted  the  danger  with  a 
determination  bordering  on  madness.  In  defiance  of  the  pesti- 
lence that  walked  in  darkness  and  the  arrow  that  flew  at  noon- 
day, they  persisted  in  holding  "  musical  festivals  "  and  "  fancy 
balls."  Against  these  gay  and  presumptuous  diversions,  so 
perilous  at  that  time  to  public  health,  and  still  more  so  to  social 
morals,  Mr.  Clowes,  with  other  faithful  watchmen  on  the  walls 
of  Zion,  raised  his  warning  voice,  and  called  on  the  thoughtless 
multitude  to  prepare  to  meet  their  God. 

Travelling  about  the  country  as  Mr.  Clowes  did,  he  was  in- 
evitably drawn  into  close  contact  with  all  sorts  of  men,  and  it 
may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  he  would  occasionally  become 
the  subject  of  the  drunkard's  song  and  the  object  of  his  sport  ; 
and  it  was  even  so.  On  the  19th  July  he  was  travelling  by 
coach  to  Moneyash,  to  open  a  new  chapel.  Among  the  passen- 
gers were  several  wicked  men.  The  Methodist  ministers  were 
then  assembled  in  Conference  at  Sheffield.  Conjecturing  Mr.  C. 
to  be  one  of  their  order,  they  "supposed  that  duck  and  green 
peas  would  be  very  dear  in  Sheffield,  as  Methodist  preachers 
were  very  fond  of  them."  Mr.  C.  was  not  the  man  to  be  con- 
founded and  struck  dumb  by  a  remark  so  silly.  He  took  the 
jesters  on  their  own  ground,  and  shrewdly  replied,  "  that  in  his 
opinion,  if  the  ministers  were  good  men,  God,  the  giver  of  all 
good,  would  not  be  displeased  with  them  for  having  '  duck  and 
green  peas,'  for  they  were  the  rightful  heirs  of  the  earth  and  its 
bounties,  and  that  the  wicked  were  rebels  and  unworthy  of  hi* 
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goodness."  One  of  his  persecutors  perceiving  the  unavailable- 
ness  of  mockery  had  recourse  to  swearing,  -which  drew  from 
Mr.  C.  a  well-timed  and  telling  reproof,  and  the  conversation  af- 
forded him  a  favourable  opportunity  of  drawing  from  his  quiver 
sharp  arrows  of  the  Almighty,  and  throwing  them  right  and 
left  among  his  wicked  companions  in  travel.  One  of  them  ac- 
knowledged that  the  discourse  of  Mr.  Clowes  made  him  feel 
queer.  Yea,  and  in  the  house  of  God,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  good  the  wicked  often  "  feel  queer,"  but  they  are  too 
proud  to  confess  it. 

On  August  loth,  1835,  Mr.  C.  went  to  open  a  new  chapel  at 
Wroot,  in  the  Epworth  circuit.  At  that  place  Mr.  G.  Lamb 
had  preached  in  the  open  air.  He  was  kindly  offered  the  use 
of  the  school  house,  which  offer  he  accepted.  This  friendly 
arrangement,  it  would  seem,  was  not  altogether  agreeable  to  the 
parochial  clei'gyman,  for  one  morning,  assisted  by  an  obsequious 
rabble,  he  pulled  the  school  house  down.  If  this  was  done  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  the  Primitive  Methodist  pi'eacher 
his  policy  was  worse  than  short-sighted,  it  was  stone-blind.  The 
demolition  of  the  old  school  house  facilitated  the  erection  of  a 
new  chapel.  Satan  and  his  agents,  in  their  hoodwinked  zeal, 
overshoot  the  mark. 

In  his  numerous  journeys  Mr.  C  was  often  attacked  by 
persons  unfriendly  to  religion.  Then  he  had  to  stand  on  his 
defence  and  repel  the  assailant  as  best  he  could,  but  sometimes 
he  himself  took  the  initiative  and  was  the  aggressor.  On  one 
occasion,  in  company  with  Mr.  George  Stansfield,  he  took  a 
passage  in  a  steamer  from  Selby  to  Hull.  The  weather  being 
rainy  they  repaired  to  the  cabin  for  shelter.  Blind  Billy,  a 
fiddler,  and  a  usual  passenger  on  the  river  Ouse,  was  present.  He 
was  well  known  along  the  banks  of  that  fine  stream,  and  often 
contributed  to  the  thoughtless  and  foolish  mirth  of  his  giddy 
companions.  No  sooner  were  our  brethren  Clowes  and  Stans- 
field seated,  than  Billy  was  invited  by  one  of  the  passengers  to 
sing  a  song ;   at  once  Billy  struck  up  with  voice  and  fiddle. 
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When  lie  had  finished  his  ditty  Mr.  Clowes  raised  his  wonder- 
ful voice  and  exhorted  the  passengers  to  seek  heavenly  delights, 
and  having  thrown  among  them  what  he  calls  "  a  handful  or 
two  of  heavenly  fire,"  he  left  the  cabin  and  went  on  deck. 
Shortly  Mr.  Stansfield  followed  him,  and  said  he  had  never 
witnessed  such  an  effect  produced  among  a  people  as  that  which 
had  been  produced  by  Mr.  Clowes.  All  were  in  a  state  of 
commotion.  Some  encouraged  Billy  to  "  sing  on,"  others  said 
nay,  "  there  is  a  time  for  all  things."  After  a  while  a  soldier 
went  up  to  Mr.  C.  and  requested  him  to  return  to  the  cabin, 
and  to  help  him  to  sing  a  hymn.  Mr.  C.  confiding  in  the 
musical  powers  which  he  and  Mr.  Stansfield  were  able  to  bring 
into  play,  complied  with  the  request.  They  repaired  to  the 
cabin  and  jointly  sang  that  beautiful  hymn,  commencing  with 

"Let  earth  and  heaven  agree, 
Angels  and  men  be  joined." 

Mr.  Clowes  then  gave  a  second  exhortation,  which  was 
respectfully  listened  to  by  all  who  were  present.  Poor 
thoughtless  Billy,  sadly  crestfallen,  bagged  his  fiddle  and 
withdrew. 

In  the  autumn  of  1835  certain  untoward  circumstances 
threw  the  society  at  Scarborough  into  a  very  disturbed  con- 
dition. Mr.  Joseph  Smith  was  the  superintendent  of  the 
station.  For  ought  we  recollect  to  the  contrary  his  creed  was 
orthodox  and  sound  ;  but  whether  he  expressed  his  sentiments 
in  sufficiently  guarded  terms,  or  gave  undue  prominence  to 
certain  doctrinal  points,  may  admit  of  a  doubt.  Something, 
however,  which  he  advanced  in  the  pulpit  relative  to  the  Holy 
Trinity  in  unity,  really  or  seemingly  clashed  with  the  opinions 
of  some  of  his  hearers  on  the  same  mysterious  subject.  Con- 
tention commenced.  The  seeds  of  discord  once  sown  vegetated 
rapidly,  and  brought  forth  their  usual  fruits — confusion  and 
angry  debate.  One  man  went  so  far  as  to  question  Mr.  Smith, 
as  he  was  publicly  addressing  the  congregation  in  the  chapel. 
To  Mr.  Clowes  this  unfriendly  and  perilous  controversy  was  a 
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source  of  great  grief.     It  was  impossible  to  foresee  how  far  it 
might  spread,  and  to  what  it  might  grow.     A  little  spark  often 
kindles  a  wide-spread  and  destractive  fire.     With  a  view  to 
heal  the  breach  and  reconcile  the  contending  parties,  on  Oct. 
19th,  1835,  Mr.  Clowes  and  myself  wei*e  sent  by  the  Circuit 
authorities  as  a  deputation  to  examine  matters  and  take  down 
evidence  in  wi'iting  on  the  spot.     But  all  attempts  at  pacifica- 
tion  were  fruitless.     A  small  secession  took  place.     And   as 
Mr.  Matthew  Baxter  had  once  laboured  in  the  Scarborough 
station  as  a  Primitive  Methodist  Minister  with  acceptance  and 
a  degree  of  popularity,  but  was  then  located  in  the  North  of 
England,  the  Seceders  engaged  him  for  their  minister.    Shortly 
afterwards  they  united  with  the  Wesleyan  Association.     The 
unity  of  the  Scarborough  Society  was  soon  restored,  and  the 
station  regained  in  its  former  strength  and  prosperity.      Its 
speedy  restoration  to  health  and  order  we  attribute  more  to  the 
good  sense  and  firmness  of  our  Scarborough  friends,  than  to  the 
efforts  of  the  deputation,   or   the  government  of  the   parent 
branch.     They  had  to  contend  with  conflicting  elements  on  the 
spot ;  we  had  to  contemplate  the  storm  at  a  distance  of  fifty 
miles.     The  action  of  the  Circuit  authorities  was  comparatively 
slow  and  mediate;  their  action  was  prompt  and  immediate. 
They  took  hold  of  the  helm,  guided  the  tempest-tossed  vessel 
through  the  troubled  sea,  and  brought  her  again  into  smooth 
water.     "  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they  shall  be  called 
the  children  of  God." 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Temperance  question — Mr.  J.  Sissons'  testimony — Letter  to  Mr.  E . 
Cornwall — Attends  Lynn  Conference — Police  warning— Salary 
raised  to  17s.  per  Aveek — Mr.  C.'s  modesty — Letter  to  Mr.  W. 
Garner — Chapel  opening — Vicar  Holt  helps  to  make  the  collec- 
tion— Visit  to  the  Isle  of  Wight — Conference  at  Sheffield — 
Conducts  a  camp-meeting — Narrow  escape  from  danger — Explo- 
sion on  board  a  steam-ship — Attends  the  Conference  at  Dar- 
laston — Six  prayer-meetings  simultaneously  carried  on  in  one 
chapel — Receives  numerous  invitations — Labours  extensively 
— In  imminent  danger — Seriously  injured — Visits  Durham 
circuit — Letter  from  Mr.  T.  Oliver — Mr.  John  Stamp — For- 
mally superannuated  by  the  Conference  of  1842 — Book  Estab- 
lishment removed  to  London — Missionary  institution  —  This 
institution  transferred  to  London — Symptoms  of  approaching 
dissolution — The  evening  of  life  calm  and  happy — Stricken 
with  paralysis — His  decease — The  mournful  event  noticed  in 
the  Leeds  Mercwy  and  the  Primitive  Methodist  Missionary 
Report — Monuments  to  his  memory — Death  of  Mrs.  Clowes  at 
sea— 1835-1851. 

About  this  time,  1835,  the  Temperance  Reformation  began  to 
engage  public  attention  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Drunkenness  in  various  forms  and  modifications  prevailed 
among  all  ranks  to  a  feai-ful  extent,  and  the  necessity  of  some 
remedy  for  the  gigantic  evil  was  deeply  felt  by  the  sober  part 
of  the  nation.  There  was  consequently  a  favourable  opening 
for  the  adoption  of  some  bold  and  energetic  measure  against  the 
drinking  usages  of  the  country.  And  Avhen  the  principle  of 
total  abstinence  from  intoxicating  liquors,  except  for  medicinal 
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and  religious  purposes,  was  clearly  explained  and  ably  advo- 
cated, it  soon  began  to  win  converts  among  religious  persons, 
as  well  as  among  tipplers  and  drunkards.  In  the  vanguard  of 
this  grand  social  enterprise  there  was  a  goodly  sprinkling  of 
Primitive  Methodists.  But  we  looked  once  and  again  for  our 
honoured  friend,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  but  we  looked  in 
vain.  Nowhere  in  the  i-anks  of  these  moral  reformers  was 
William  Clowes  to  be  found.  From  their  grand  benevolent 
scheme  he  permanently  stood  aloof.  We  believe  he  acted  deli- 
berately and  conscientiously.  But  we  always  thought  that  the 
position  which  he  resolved  unwaveringly  to  occupy,  in  regard 
to  this  important  question,  was  not  the  wisest  and  the  best, 
which  under  the  then  existing  circumstances  he  could  select. 
Had  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  "  Teetotallers," 
so  called,  or  at  least  adopted  the  principle,  and  in  the  pulpit 
and  on  the  platform  openly  and  boldly  pleaded  for  the  great 
movement,  he  would  have  thrown  a  ponderous  weight  into  the 
right  scale.  The  high  reputation  which  he  enjoyed  as  an  emi- 
nently wise  and  holy  man  would  have  given  to  his  temperance 
sermons  and  speeches  a  mighty  and  beneficial  influence.  But 
taking  as  he  did  the  stand  of  "  Moderation,"  others  who  were 
not  his  equals  in  piety  and  circumspection  referred  to  his 
example,  crept  under  his  wing  and  claimed  his  fostering  pro- 
tection. 

On  this  hotly-disputed  question,  the  side  which  Mr.  C. 
took  and  persistently  held,  exposed  him  to  many  severe  and 
unjust  reflections.  We  are  not  now  recording  vague  rumours 
of  doubtful  character,  but  we  speak  what  we  do  know,  and 
testify  what  we  have  heard.  The  most  extravagant  and 
libellous  tales  have  been  invented,  or  accidentally  formed, 
respecting  Mr.  Clowes'  pleas  and  apologies  for  the  drinking 
usages  of  the  nation.  Accusations  so  groundless  and  unjust 
were  not  calculated  to  dispose  him  to  change  his  position  with 
respect  to  the  temperance  question,  but  they  did  cause  him  to 
adopt  the  plaintive  language  of  the  psalmist :  "  For  it  teas  not 
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an  enemy  tlmt  reproached  me;  then  I  could  have  borne  it, 
neither  tuas  it  he  that  hated,  me  that  did  magnify  himself  against 
me ;  then  I  would  have  hid  myself  from  him  :  but  it  was  thou, 
a  man  mine  equal,  my  guide,  and  mine  acquaintance.  We 
took  sweet  counsel  together,  and  walked  unto  the  house  of  God 
in  company."  We  believe  the  correct  version  of  Mr.  Clowes's 
views  on  this  subject  is  supplied  by  Mr.  Davison. 

He  says  Mr.  C.  "  had  the  most  exalted  views  of  the  faithful 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  save  sinners  from  all  sin,  including 
the  particular  sin  of  drunkenness.  He  was  himself  a  living 
•witness  of  that  power ;  and,  while  he  rejoiced  in  the  success  of 
intelligent  and  candid  associates  of  the  temperance  cause,  and 
in  cases  of  real  reformation,  yet  he  considered,  as  it  respected 
himself,  that  the  full  exhibition  of  the  Gospel  in  its  saving 
influences,  and  the  care  of  the  Churches,  were  sufficient  to 
occupy  all  the  powers  of  his  body  and  mind,  and  that  his  mission 
fully  included  the  question  of  scriptural  temperance."  Besides, 
many  total  abstainers  said  some  uncharitable  and  strong  things 
against  Mr.  C.  for  not  practically  declaring  in  their  favour,  who, 
with  respect  to  sterling  and  consistent  piety,  were  not  worthy 
to  untie  the  latchet  of  his  shoes.  Some  of  them  accepted  total 
abstinence  as  a  substitute  for  the  Gospel,  and  while  they  de- 
nounced in  unmeasured  terms  every  man  who  did  not  subscribe 
to  their  shibboleth,  they  applauded  Teetotalism  as  sufficient  to 
make  men  happy,  honourable,  and  useful  in  their  generation. 
Scriptural  religion  was  thus  supplanted  and  superseded  by  one 
branch  of  austere  morality.  This  was  a  dreadful  infatuation, 
ill  calculated  to  gain  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  William 
Clowes. 

We  speak  not  in  this  way  because  we  are  pupils  of  his  mode- 
ration school.  More  than  thirty  years  ago,  we  took  opposite  sides 
of  the  Temperance  controversy.  But  we  agreed  to  differ — to  think 
and  to  let  think ;  without  unchristianizing  each  other  because 
we  took  conflicting  views  of  the  grand  Temperance  Beforma- 
tion. 
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Of  Mr.   Clowes'  moral  character  in  general,   and.  drinking 
habits  in  particular,  few  persons,  living  or  dead,  have  had  equal 
opportunities  with  Mr.  John  Sissons,  Hull,  of  forming  a  correct 
estimate.     From  his  pen  we  have  received  the  following .  testi- 
mony to  the  sterling  moral  character  of  our  departed  friend  : — 
"  "With  Mr.  Clowes  I  was  on  intimate  terms  for  a  lengthened 
period.     He  dined  at  our  house  every  Wednesday  for  more  than 
thirteen  successive  years.     By  Mrs.  Sissons,  no  less  than  by 
myself,  his  company  was  highly  appreciated  ;  and  to  anything 
which  our  house  afforded  he   was   cordially   welcome.      The 
injurious  rumours  which  in  certain  quarters  were  circulated, 
accusing  him  of  brandy-drinking  or  patronizing  brandy-drinkers, 
I  believe  were  no  better  than  groundless  libels.     Had  he  been 
inclined  to  indulge  in  the  free  use  of  ardent  spirits  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  propensity  by  me  would  not  have  been  undis- 
covered.    For  months  together,  although  we  frequently  invited 
him  to  take  a  little  stimulant,  he  steadily  declined  the  offer,  and 
would  drink  nothing  but  water.     In  the  efficacy  of  the  Gospel 
to  save  and  sanctify  to  the  uttermost,  he  had  the  strongest  con- 
fidence.    Few  men,  I  believe,  acted  more  on  the  principles  of 
fasting  and  self-denial  than  Mr.  Clowes.     If  in  these  respects 
all  the  advocates  of  temperance  would  copy  his  example,  it 
would  materially  help  to  promote  the  great  temperance  move- 
ments now  in  progress." 

It  will  be  instnictive  to  our  readers  generally,  and  to  our 
junior  ministers  especially,  to  know  what  were  the  views  of 
Mr.  Clowes  respecting  those  qualifications  which  contribute  to 
the  efficiency  of  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  These  sentiments, 
or  some  of  them,  at  least,  are  expressed  in  the  following  letter, 
which  he  wrote  to  the  Rev.  E.  Cornwall,  who  had  solicited  Mr. 
Clowes'  advice  on  this  important  subject : — 

"  Hull,  September  19th,  1835. 
u  Dear  Brother  Bfl  the  Lord, — 

"  You  will  think  it  strange  that  I  have  been  so  long 
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before  I  have  answered  your  letter,  but  it  came  just  before  the 
Conference,  and  our  Quarter  Day  at  Hull  was  held  the  week 
after  ;  then  the  camp-meeting  followed  close  upon  that ;  the 
fatigues  of  these  services  made  me  unwell.     Then  came  different 
calls  for  me  to  several  places  to  open  chapels,  and  hold  mis- 
sionary meetings,  together  with  the  press  of  circuit  business, 
and  my  backwardness  to  writing  letters, — these  have  been  the 
causes  of  my  delay,  and  not  an  unwillingness  to  condole  with 
you  in  your  distress.     Neither  has  it  been  a  neglect  to  pray  for 
you,  for  this  has  been  done  with  all  the  fervour  and  faith  which 
I  and  a  friend  or  two  more  possessed  ;  insomuch   that  we  were 
persuaded  the  Lord  both  heai'd  and  answered  our  cry  in  your 
behalf,  and  we  rejoiced  together  under  a  weight  of  glory.     And 
if  you  are  not  delivered  it  must  be  because  you  did  not  grasp 
that  with  your  hand  of  faith  which  was  within   your  reach ; 
for  we  know  that  the  salvation   of  God  Avent  out  from  the 
throne  of  grace.     Not  that  we  suppose  that  you  were  saved  by 
our  faith,  without  a  concurrence  of  your  own, — that  cannot  be. 
You  say  in  your  last  to  me  '  that  in  answer  to  our  prayers,  you 
felt  a  rich  breathing  of  spiritual  influence  suddenly  pass  over 
your  mind,  and  a  deep  sense  of  nearness  to  God  was  realized. 
But  alas  !  the  Lord  was  to  us  as  a  wayfaring  man  who  taketh 
up  his  abode  only  for  a  night.'     But,  my  dear  sir,  should  you 
not  have  believed  at  that  time  that  your  salvation  was  come  1 
(though  our  faith  then  had  not  taken  so  fast  hold  upon  God  in 
your  behalf  as  it  did   the  last  time ;)  was  it  not  an  excitement 
to  believe,  did  it  not  say,  *  Here  am  I,  what  is  it  that  T  shall 
do  unto  yo\i  ?     Be  it  unto  thee  even  as  thou  wilt ;  be  it  done 
unto  thee  according  to  thy  faith.'     Perhaps  you  will  say  you 
did  believe  while  you  felt ;  yes,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  believe  as 
well  as  our  privilege,  when  we  do  not  feel.     Permit  me  to  say 
that  faith  has  two  evidences,  one  is  fluctuating,  the  other  is 
fixed.     What    are    they  1     Wiry,   one    is    that   rich   spiritual 
breathing  or  influence  you  talk  of,  which  you  felt  in  answer 
to  prayer ;  this  ebbs  and  flows  in  the  best  and  holiest  of  men  ; 
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the  other  is  the  immutability  of  God  our  Saviour,  who  has 
said,  '  I  will  never  leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee.'     This  stands 
fast  and  unalterable.     And  when  I  have  not  the  former  in  all 
its  strength  (which  fluctuates)  to  live  upon,  I  always  have  the 
latter,  upon  which  I  can  stand  unshaken,  fixed,  and  firm,  at 
all  times  and  seasons.     And  therefore  I  must  believe  with   all 
my  heart.     This  is  a  work  I  must  do  myself.     But  I  think, 
dear  sir,  we  sometimes  miss  our  way  in  looking  for  God  to  do  that 
for  us  which  he  looks  for  us  to  do  for  ourselves,  namely,  believ- 
ing.    The  principal  fault  (mark  this)  the  Lord  found  with  his 
disciples  in  the  days  of  his  flesh  was  not  believing  :  '  0  fools 
and  slow  of  heart  to  believe.'     Jesus  said  unto  Martha,  '  If 
thou   wouldest  believe  thou  shouldest  see  the  glory  of  God.' 
He  could  not  do  many  mighty  works,  because  of  their  unbelief. 
•  Believe  ye,'  said  he  to  the  blind  men,  '  that  I  am  able  to  do 
this  for  you  f     '  Fear  not,  only  believe,'  said  he  to  Jairus  res- 
pecting   his   daughter,    'and  she  shall  be  made  whole.'     The 
centurion  whose  servant  was  sick   of  the  palsy  made  a   short 
work  of  it :  he  said  to  our  Lord,  '  I  am  not  worthy  that  thou 
.shouldest  come  under  my  roof;  only  speak  the  word,  and  my 
servant  shall  be  healed  !'     He  laid  his  faith   for  a  present  sal- 
vation ;  Jairus  laid  his  for  some  delay.     The  latter  is  too  much 
imitated  with  us,  otherwise  there  would  be  more  good  done 
than   there  is.     Are  not  all  things  possible  to  God?  and  are 
they  not   possible  to    somebody  else — namely,  to   them  that 
believe?     You  solicited  our  prayers  for  more  than  a  hundred 
persons,  you  say,  that  met   you  the  other  day  in  your  chapel, 
that  had  a  concern  for  their  souls  ;  but  at  the  same  time  you 
call  in  a  doubt  whether  it  be  a  real  work  ;  for  you  say,  '  If  this 
is  really  a  commencement  of  a  work  of  God,  it  is  only  in 
blossom.'      But,    my    dear  sir,    is  it    the   best   way  to  doubt 
of  it,  if   we   see   nothing  to  the  contrary  1      Does  not    this 
doubting   hinder    us    from  glorifying    God   in    their   behalf? 
Does  it  not   weaken   the   strength  of   our   energies?     Would 
it    not  be   a    better    way   to  pray   and    believe    down    from 
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heaven  the  power  of  God  upon  them,  till  not  only  blossoms 
appear,  but  also  fruit  t  Are  not  all  the  promises  of  heaven 
suspended  upon  faith  1  Does  Christ  say,  '  Go,  and  lo  I  am  with 
you  !'  and  what  for  but  to  turn  the  world  upside  down  ?  Does 
he  not  say,  '  Compel  them  to  come  in  that  my  house  may  be 
filled  V  But  why  do  I  say  this  to  you,  my  dear  friend  1  Why, 
because  I  fear  not  only  you,  but  all  of  us,  as  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  are  in  danger  of  not  preaching  in  faith,  we  do  not  lay 
sufficient  stress  upon  that  part  of  our  ministry.  If  we  are 
ordained  to  preach  we  are  ordained  to  believe  for  the  end  of 
preaching,  which  is  the  salvation  of  sinners ;  and  he  that  does 
not  preach  in  faith  for  that  end  does  not  preach  as  God  would 
have  him  preach.  Whatever  time  we  take  up  in  studying  and 
arranging  our  sermons  for  the  pulpit,  we  should  take  time  to  go 
to  God  in  faith  and  prayer,  to  get  our  souls  clothed  with 
divine  power,  that  when  we  go  to  the  pulpit  we  may  go  con- 
fident of  success ;  for  the  end  of  the  Gospel  shall  be  answered 
in  them  that  beL  eve.  Were  this  the  study  of  the  day,  the 
productions  of  our  labours  as  ministers  of  Christ  would  more 
frequently  appear  in  all  the  glory  and  grandeur  of  heaven  born 
souls,  and  would  increase  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth. 
Excuse,  sir,  my  plain,  strong  way  in  writing  to  you ;  for  my 
eye  is  single  to  God,  and  to  you  also.  And  if  any  good  be  the 
result  thereof,  I  pray  that  he  may  have  all  the  glory. 
"  I  am  yours,  in  the  Lord, 

"William  Clowes." 

Gn  May  14th,  1836,  Mr.  C.  started  for  the  Conference, 
which  in  that  year  was  held  at  Lynn,  Norfolk.  On  his  way  he 
called  at  Lincoln  and  preached  on  a  Sunday  evening.  The 
hand  of  the  Lord  was  with  him  with  signs  following.  Several 
souls  were  in  deep  distress  on  account  of  their  sins. 

The  religious  services  of  the  Conference  were  peculiarly  im- 
posing and  impressive.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  out- 
door preaching  and  processioning  are  specially  hateful  to  the 
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devil  and  his  agents,  whether  they  be  of  earth  or  hell.  And 
hence,  we  suppose,  hostility  in  manifold  foi*ms  is  brought  to 
bear  upon  them.  When  the  Conference  assembled  at  Lynn  a 
policeman  intimated  to  Mr.  Clowes  that  the  town  authorities 
would  probably  not  allow  processioning  through  the  streets. 
Mr.  C.  respectfully  replied  that  "  wherever  we  held  a  Confer- 
ence we  had  a  procession,  and  that  we  fully  intended  to 
pursue  our  usual  course,  leaving  the  event  with  the  Lord." 
The  procession  was  held,  and  the  townspeople  were  astonished 
at  the  good  order  and  vigour  with  which  the  movements 
were  conducted.  And  the  concourse  which  accompanied  the 
procession  to  the  camp-ground  was  immensely  great.  At  the 
peaceful  influence  and  prudence  of  the  conductors  of  that 
vast  assemblage  of  human  beings,  the  civic  authorities  would 
doubtless  share  in  the  general  astonishment.  A  grander 
feature  still  of  the  annual  gathering  was  the  conversion  of 
many  souls  from  darkness  to  light,  from  Satan  unto  God. 

The  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Hull  commenced  June  7th.  A 
debate  on  the  salary  of  the  Circuit  preachers  led  to  a  little 
party  feeling.  Till  that  date  the  salary  of  a  married  preacher 
without  a  family  was  fourteen  shillings  a  week,  with  a  small 
house  and  furniture,  or  furnished  apartments.  But  under 
certain  restrictions  the  Quarter  Board  had  power  to  advance  the 
salary  to  seventeen  shillings  a  week.  The  Board  decided  to 
act  on  that  permission.  Some  opposed  the  measure  stoutly,  and 
in  suppoi't  of  their  opposition  argued,  "  that  the  preachers 
hitherto  had  managed  to  live  on  fourteen  shillings  per  week,  and 
if  they  received  seventeen  shillings  per  week  it  was  clear  that 
they  would  save  three  shillings  a  week,  which  was  an  unnecess- 
ary provision  for  the  future."  This  "higher  salary"  was 
extended  to  Mr.  Clowes,  although  he  was  not  then  in  the 
regular  routine  of  the  itinerant  work.  He  opposed  this  frater- 
nal expression  of  regard  for  himself,  but  his  opposition  was 
overruled  by  the  Board.  As  an  honoured  ruler  and  worn-out 
servant  of  the  Connexion  he  now  enjoyed  the  "  higher  salary," 
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an  income  of  seventeen  shillings  per  week,  with  house  and 
furniture.  We  scarcely  need  wonder  that  some  people  thought 
this  amount  "too  much."  The  man  who  breaks  stones  on  the 
road  for  one  shilling  per  day  may  think  the  able  bodied  labourer 
who  earns  two  shillings  per  day  too  well  paid  for  his  work,  and 
the  poverty  stricken  pauper,  who  receives  only  four  shillings 
a  week,  may  be  tempted  to  think  that  a  man  may  wield  his 
hammer  or  scrape  the  highways  for  less  than  six  shillings  per 
week.  Well,  great  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  habits  of 
thought,  which  have  been  generated  by  limited  incomes  and 
grinding  poverty. 

Of  his  own  preaching  qualifications,  Mr.  Clowes  entertained 
very  modest  ideas.  He  knew  and  felt  that  in  grammatical 
accuracy,  logical  skill,  the  selection  of  language,  and  fluency  of 
speech,  some  of  his  junior  brethren  were  able  to  surpass  him  ; 
nor  was  he  anxious  to  conceal  these  points  of  ministerial  infer- 
iority. He  was  not  the  man  to  magnify  his  own  attainments 
and  peculiar  modes  of  instruction  at  the  expense  of  depreciating 
those  of  his  brethren.  To  able  and  eloquent  exhibitions  of 
Gospel  truth  from  their  lips  he  could  listen  with  delight.  A 
striking  instance  occurred  at  Sheffield,  on  Sunday,  June  19th. 
He  and  Mr.  John  Flesher  preached  on  the  occasion  of  the 
opening  of  the  Cock-pit  lane  Chapel :  Flesher  preached  in  the 
morning  and  evening,  Clowes  in  the  afternoon.  In  reference 
to  the  first  service  Mr.  C.  says,  "  In  the  morning  as  I  sat  and 
listened  to  the  powerful,  beautiful,  and  unctuous  reasoning  of 
Brother  Flesher  I  felt  humbled  in  the  dust,  and  wondered  how 
it  was  that  God  had  ever  suffered  me  to  be  a  preacher,  and  to 
continue  one  for  above  twenty  years."  Mr.  C,  however, 
possessed  niore  religion  than  to  allow  these  thoughts  to  em- 
barrassingly interfere  with  his  duty.  He  fled  to  the  throne  of 
grace  for  help.  The  Lord  answered  his  prayer  and  filled  the 
sanctuary  with  his  glory. 

At  Midsummer,  1836,  we  removed  from  Hull  to  Halifax. 
Three  months  later  Mr.  Clowes  kindly  sent  us  a  letter  from 
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"which  may  be  seen  a  specimen  of  what  kind  of  news  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  communicating  to  Ids  correspondents. 

"  Hull,  Sep.  28**,  1836. 

"Dear  Brother  Garner, 

"  Our  increase  since  Conference  stands  about  240.  The 
Circuit,  upon  the  whole,  I  trust  is  doing  well.  Matfin  and 
Cookman  are  at  Scarborough,  and  the  work  is  on  the  increase. 
Barton  is  on  the  increase.  Brothers  Johnston,  Smith,  and 
Hesk  are  there.  London  is  on  the  mend.  Flesher,  T.  Ratcliff, 
and  Watson,  are  there,  and  one  called  out  from  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  of  the  name  of  Aldersdale,  is  going  to  join  them.  Rich- 
ardson is  going  to  the  island  (Isle  of  Wight).  Driffield  is  yet 
rising.  Sanders  is  gone  and  all  is  peace.  .  .  .  Excuse  haste. 
I  am  just  starting  to  Louth  to  open  their  new  chapel.  Loiuh 
Circuit  is  going  on  well,  and  so  is  Grimsby.  Three  new 
chapels  are  going  to  be  opened  in  that  Circuit.  The  preacher 
from  Louth  told  me  there  had  been  many  souls  saved  at 
Grimsby  last  week.  Brother  Wallis  is  on  the  mend.  Mrs. 
W.  has  been  very  ill,  but  she  is  better.  They  send  their  kind 
love  to  you  and  yours.  Mrs.  C.  is  not  very  well.  I  am  about 
as  usual.  Accept  our  kind  love  to  you  and  yours.  I  hope 
Mrs.  Garner  is  better.  Excuse  me  not  saying  any.  tiling  upon 
the  better  salary,  (seventeen  shilings  per  week),  as  time  will 
not  admit  now. 

"  Yours  in  the  Lord, 

"  William  Clowes." 

"  P.S.  —  I  and  W.  Harland  are  going  to  open  the  Isle  of 
Wight  Chapel  in  November,  and  to  hold  missionary  meetings 
here  and  in  London. — W,  C." 

On  October  23rd,  Mr.  C.  opened  a  new  chapel  at  Fulstow,  in 
the  Grimsby  circuit.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Holt,  vicar  of  the  parish 
was  present,  not  as  a  spy  or  a  fastidious  critic,  but  as  a  friendly 
hearer,  and  at  the  close  of  the  sermon  he  made  himself  useful 
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as  a  collector.  In  this  irregular  act  the  good  clergyman  likely 
thought  there  was  no  divergence  from  the  line  of  apostolical 
succession. 

On  February  11th,  Mr.  C.  left  home  for  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
on  business  pertaining  to  the  church  of  Christ.  At  West 
Cowes  a  public  Meeting  was  held  but  not  "without  some  annoy- 
ance from  persecutors.  Mr.  C.  says,  "  I  suddenly  left  the  plat- 
form, went  into  the  midst  of  the  disturbers  and  looked  at  them 
in  the  strength  of  the  Lord,  and  they  became  abashed."  Those 
avIio  knew  Mr.  C.  are  aware  that  when  he  was  under  an  extra- 
ordinary influence  his  looks  were  not  of  a  common-place 
description. 

The  Conference  of  1837  was  held  at  Sheffield,  and  commenced 
May  1 7th.  Being  in  the  centre  of  a  dense  population,  the 
religious  services,  on  the  Lord's  Day  especially,  were  numerously 
attended.  The  conducting  of  the  camp-meeting  was  committed 
to  Messrs.  Hugh  Bourne,  William  Clowes,  and  John  Garner, 
sen.  "  The  word  of  God,"  says  Mr.  C.  "  was  quick  and  power- 
ful, effecting  visible  good  among  the  hearei-s." 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  after  Mr.  C.  returned  from  the 
Conference,  both  he  and  Mrs.  Clowes  walked  unconsciously  on 
the  brink  of  an  untimely  grave.  Mrs.  Clowes  intended  to  take 
passage  in  the  Union  steamer,  which  plied  between  Hull  and 
Gainsborough,  and  Mr.  C.  purposed  to  accompany  her  to  the 
packet.  But  in  his  private  devotions  Mr.  C.  was  unusually 
drawn  out  after  God,  by  which  he  protracted  his  closet  exercises 
till  between  two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  a  natural 
consequence  was  they  did  not  awake  in  time  to  prepare  for  the 
intended  journey.  They  felt  their  disappointment,  but  they 
believed  that  all  things  worked  together  for  their  good.  No 
sooner  had  the  steamer  received  her  cargo  and  passengers  than 
she  was  torn  to  pieces  by  an  explosion.  While  many  on  board 
were  killed  or  wounded,  among  the  former  was  Brother  Luke 
Green,  and  one  of  the  latter  the  late  Rev.  Jacob  Dawson,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Clowes  were  safe  within  their  own  dwelling.     Was 
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not  this  a  merciful  interposition  of  Providence  ?  As  such  we 
regard  it. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  Mr.  C.  took  another  journey 
to  the  North.  He  called  at  Barnard  Castle,  where  there  had 
just  been  a  great  revival  under  the  joint  labours  of  the  late  Mr. 
Joseph  Smith  and  his  colleagues.  On  November  19th,  he 
preached  anniversary  sermons  for  Flag  Lane  Chapel,  Sunder- 
land, and  the  following  Wednesday  laid  the  foundation  stone  of 
a  new  chapel,  in  Nelson  street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  His  fame 
as  an  eminent  revivalist,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  operated 
like  a  magnet,  and  drew  thousaads  together  to  hear  the  word  of 
God  at  his  mouth. 

The  Conference  of  1838  was  held  at  Darlaston,  in  the  month 
of  June.  Mr.  Clowes  was  present.  The  business  of  the 
meeting  was  dispatched  with  becoming  concord  and  prompti- 
tude. On  the  Sabbath  the  weather  was  too  wet  for  open-air 
services.  The  chapel  was  soon  crowded  to  excess.  Mr.  C. 
reports  in  his  journals  that  six  prayer-meetings  were  in  full 
operation  within  the  chapel  at  the  same  time,  and  adds  "  it  was 
striking  to  behold  each  of  the  different  companies  engaged  as 
intensely  and  orderly  as  if  there  had  been  but  one,  and  to  hear 
occasional  cries  for  mercy  and  shouts  of  joy  issuing  therefrom.'' 
"We  were  present  on  that  occasion  and  the  scene  presented  "by 
the  six  groups  of  simultaneous  worshippers  we  shall  not  soon 
forget.  A  few  persons,  closely  drawn  around  the  centi'es  of 
the  groups,  and  who  were  capable  of  exercising  mental  abstrac- 
tion, might  manage  to  worship  God  without  distraction,  but  it 
was  not  so  easy  for  those  who  were  fixed  equidistant  from  two 
or  more  groups  to  offer  to  God  reverent  and  collected  devotion. 
"  Why  then  not  get  away  from  the  smoke,  and  draw  nearer  to 
the  fire  1"  For  a  very  plain  reason — in  a  crowded  assembly  it 
is  impracticable.  To  deliberately  commence  a  plurality  of 
prayer-meetings,  at  the  same  time,  in  one  place  of  worship,  is 
a  course  which  is  open  to  serious  objections,  but  when  two  or 
more  such  services  arise  spontaneously  from  the  circumstances 
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of  the  meeting  the  case  is  very  different  and  may  be  vindicated 
by  solid  arguments. 

Mr.  Clowes  continued  to  travel  extensively,  and  preach  occa- 
sional sermons,  and  to  address  large  assemblies  from  the  plat- 
form, when  collections  were  made  for  different  institutions  of 
the  Connexion. 

In  his  various  travels  dangers  and  disasters  frequently  befel 
him.  After  Midsummer,  1839,  in  company  with  his  intimate 
friend,  Mr.  John  Sissons,  of  Hull,  he  was  returning  from 
Hessle  in  a  conveyance.  The  horse  fell ;  Mr.  C.  was  thrown  to 
the  ground,  and  much  shaken  internally.  For  some  time  he 
was  unable  to  recover  his  breath.  Through  this  accident  he 
w-as  under  medical  treatment  three  months  before  he  was  con- 
valescent. At  the  recollection  of  his  many  hair -breadth 
escapes,  his  mind  was  powerfully  and  gratefully  impressed. 
"  How  strange,"  he  remarks  "  considering  the  thousands  of 
miles  I  have  travelled,  and  the  overturns  and  breakings  down  I 
have  had,  that  I  have  not  been  killed  or  maimed." 

In  the  autumn  of  1840  Mr.  C.  received  another  invitation 
from  the  Northern  District.  In  behalf  of  his  station  authori- 
ties, Mr.  Thomas  Oliver,  superintendent  of  the  Durham  Circuit, 
requested  him  to  attend  a  course  of  special  services  in  that 
station.  The  sentiments  of  the  epistle  will  intimate  what  views 
were  entertained  of  Mr.  Clowes,  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel, 
by  our  friends  in  the  North  of  England.  The  following  is  an 
extract  of  Mr.  Oliver's  letter  : — 

u  Dear  Father  in  Christ, 

"  I  am  appointed  by  our  Quarterly  Meeting  to  request 
your  services  in  this  circuit.  This  application  did  not  in  the 
tirst  instance  originate  with  me,  but  it  has  my  most  hearty  ap- 
proval. I  fully  believe  your  visiting  us  in  the  North  will  be 
for  God's  glory.  Our  circuit  is  moving ;  we  have  received 
sixty- six  members  on  trial  during  the  last  quarter,  and  the 
Divine  glory  is  among  us,  but  it  is  only  limited  compared  with 
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what  it  is  said  to  be  in  the  long  room  at  Sunderland,  when 
overwhelmed  with  the  mighty  power  of  God  numbers  fre- 
quently fell  prostrate.  Our  simple  object  in  inviting  you  down 
to  this  country,  is,  that  another  revival,  deeper  and  more  lasting 
than  the  former,  may  be  the  glorious  result ;  I  would  say  then 
like  the  man  of  Macedonia,  "  Come  over  and  help  us." 

"  I  am,  &c. 

"  Thomas  Oliver." 

The  Conference  of  1841  was  held  at  Reading.  A  decree 
passed  by  that  assembly  involved  Hull  circuit  and  Mr.  Clowes 
especially  in  serious  troubles.  This  was  the  removal  of  the  late 
eccentric  and  self  styled  "  Rev.  John  Stamp,  Primitive  Metho- 
dist clei'gyman,"  from  the  Primitive  Methodist  itinerant  minis- 
try. Things  had  been  converging  to  this  point  for  two  or  three 
years.  Mr.  Stamp  was  no  ordinary  man.  Extreme  measures 
and  decisive  action,  right  or  wrong,  charactarized  many  of  his 
movements ;  his  piety,  we  believe,  was  sincere,  and  his  zeal 
intense  but  wild  and  impetuous,  often  at  fault.  His  resent- 
ment easily  kindled,  and  determined  in  its  operations  regai-dless 
of  consequences.  In  the  occult  work  of  defamation  he  was 
expert  and  resolute,  and  his  attributes  of  puplic  speaking  wei-e 
such  as  usually  commended  the  speaker  to  popular  assemblies. 
We  believe  too,  in  connection  with  his  ministry  many  souls 
were  converted  to  God. 

In  1838  Mr.  Stamp  was  stationed  for  the  Hull  circuit.  That 
station  fearing  that  his  unconstitutional  movements,  headstrong 
temperament,  and  intolei-ant  creed  would  interfere  with  their 
connexional  order  and  religious  liberty  signified  to  him,  by 
letter,  that  on  certain  specified  conditions  they  would  fraternallv 
accept  him  as  a  preacher.  Mr.  S.  rejected  the  terms  with  indig 
nation,  and  in  language  calculated  to  provoke  hostility.  We 
think  a  wiser  course  on  the  part  of  H\ill  circuit  authorities 
would  have  been  to  postpone  interfering  with  Mr.  S.  till  he  had 
come  to  the  station  and  given  them  some  cause  to  do  so.     As 
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lie  had  been  stationed  by  the  Conference  for  Hull  he  had  a 
right  to  take  that  station  without  let  or  hindrance,  so  long  as 
there  was  no  charge  or  complaint  pending  against  him. 

By  the  Hull  circuit  quarterly  meeting  Mr.  S.  was  shortly 
afterwards  stationed  as  the  superintendent  of  the  Sheerness 
Mission.  This  appointment  we  ever  regarded  as  a  grave  over- 
sight. It  is  questionable  whether  Mr.  S.  could  have  been  long 
retained  in  the  Primitive  Methodist  ministry  in  any  position, 
and  as  a  superintendent  it  was  almost  certain  that  he  would 
rush  headlong  upon  his  own  ministerial  destruction  in  the 
Primitive  Methodist  community.  At  the  Bradford  Conference 
in  1839  a  long  rambling  letter,  pregnant  with  religious  fanati- 
cism, from  Mr.  S.,  was  read  openly  and  elicited  some  applause. 
Certain  members  of  the  meeting  mistook  his  extravagancies  for 
apostolic  zeal  and  faith,  and  proposed  that  his  letter  should  be 
inserted  in  the  "  Primitive  Methodist  Magazine,"  for  the  benefit 
of  his  ministerial  brethren.  This  unguarded  proposition  was 
happily  negatived  by  a  majority  of  votes. 

One  of  his  chimerical  schemes  was  to  call  out  to  travel  twenty 
additional  preachers,  married  or  single,  to  raise  the  number  of 
members  in  Kent  to  5,000  in  one  year,  and  to  form  them  into 
a  new  district.  As  to  the  funds  he  had  no  misgivings  on  that 
point. 

Before  1840  Sheerness  was  formed  into  a  circuit  and  in- 
trusted to  the  superintendency  of  Mr.  S.,  the  duties  of  which  he 
was  altogether  unqualified  to  perform.  The  consequence  was  the 
circuit  was  soon  brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  In  1841  a  series 
of  charges  were  preferred  against  him  by  several  of  the  office- 
bearers of  the  circuit.  Mattel's  were  thoroughly  examined  on 
the  spot,  by  a  deputation  from  the  General  Committee.  This 
official  investigation  and  his  reply  were  taken  down  in  writing. 
When  this  evidence  was  read  before  the  Conference  that 
assembly  decided  that  he  was  altogether  unfit  for  the  office  of 
a  Primitive  Methodist  minister,  and  he  was  informed  accor- 
dingly, and  discontinued  in  his  office. 
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Sheerness  as  a  station  was  replaced  under  the  maternal  care  of 
the  Hull  circuit.  This  measure,  in  connection  with  the  old 
grudge  which  Mr.  S.  owed  Hull  circuit,  strongly  excited  his 
displeasure,  and  brought  on  Mr.  Clowes  the  severest  trial  of 
this  kind  which  he  had  ever  been  called  to  experience.  Mr.  S. 
made  his  way  to  Hull,  appealed  to  his  friends  for  sympathy  and 
co-operation,  dealt  out  slander  by  wholesale  and  raised  the 
watch-word  of  secession — "  To  your  tents,  O  Israel !"  Twenty 
members  or  more,  during  the  agitation,  went  out  from  us,  and 
united  with  Mr.  Stamp,  some  of  them  good  men  and  true ;  the 
loss  of  others  was  neither  felt  nor  deplored.  Mr.  S.  soon  found 
himself  appointed  as  the  pastor  of  his  adherents,  and  a  good 
spacious  chapel  was  erected  for  him,  about  three  minutes  walk 
from  our  "West  Street  chapel.  We  were  then  stationed  at  Brigg 
and  fell  in  for  a  share  of  Mr.  Stamp's  fulminations.  He  sent 
us  a  letter-,  challenging  us  to  meet  him  on  a  public  platform  for 
debate,  and  threatened  to  pay  us  a  visit  and  shake  our  station. 
We  heeded  him  not  and  made  no  reply,  and  we  neither  heard 
nor  felt  the  vibrations  of  his  distant  thunder.  He  did  not  long 
retain  his  pastorate  at  Hull.  His  Church  could  not  or  would 
not  keep  pace  with  his  demands.  Although  they  made  a  liberal 
provision  for  him  and  his  family  he  demanded  a  higher  salary 
than  they  would  grant,  and  they  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  dissolving  their  connections  with  him. 

During  these  times  of  trouble  and  rebuke  Mr.  Clowes  was 
one  of  the  principal  sufferers.  As  the  founder  of  Primitive 
Methodism  in  Hull,  and  the  patriarch  of  the  large  circuit  of 
which  Hull  was  the  head,  he  felt  intensely  for  its  peace  and 
prosperity.  Those  who  injuriously  touched  the  circuit  touched 
the  pupil  of  his  eye.  How  frequently,  then,  would  he  eat  the 
bread  of  affliction  and  drink  the  cup  of  tears  during  the  dark 
and  stormy  dispensation  which  we  have  briefly  sketched.  ]t  is 
a  matter  of  gratitude  to  God  that  the  eruption  was  not  more 
disastrous  than  it  was. 

The  Conference  of  1842  was  held  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne.     It 
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commenced  on  Friday,  June  lOtb.  "  There  were  several 
things,"  says  Mr.  Clowes,  "  of  a  painful  nature  which  exercised 
the  minds  of  the  brethren ;  but  God  enabled  us  to  terminate 
our  business  matters  with  satisfaction." 

One  of  the  last,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  solemn, 
acts  of  this  Conference  was  the  formal  superannuation  of  Hugh 
Bourne  and  William  Clowes  as  "worn-out  preachers;" — an 
instructive  warning  that  "  we  all  do  fade  as  a  leaf." 

It  appears  from  Mr.  Clowes'  printed  journals,  that  he  kept 
no  written  account  of  his  labours  or  religious  life  later  than  the 
date  when  his  name  was  entered  in  the  list  of  superannuated 
preachers.  From  that  date,  till  his  final  illness,  his  active 
services  in  the  church  were  necessavily  much  abridged.  As 
his  earthly  pilgrimage  then  only  extended  to  little  more  than 
threescore  years,  his  physical  energies  were  not  exhausted  with 
old  age.  But  his  outward  man  began  prematurely  to  decay, 
through  a  combination  of  natural  causes.  Between  the  zenith 
of  his  strength  and  the  infirmities  of  his  declining  years,  there 
was  a  wide  disparity,  which  he  could  not  fail  to  sensibly  feel. 
Of  few  men  can  it  be  said  with  move  propriety  than  of  William 
Clowes,  that  he  did  not  live  unto  himself.  From  the  time  of 
his  conversion  till  the  period  when  he  was  obliged  through 
failing  health  and  vigour,  to  retire  from  the  ranks  of  the 
effective  ministry,  he  led  an  emphatically  public  life.  Copying 
the  example  of  his  Divine  Master,  he  went  about  almost  more 
than  any  man  of  his  age,  doing  good. 

In  season  and  out  of  season,  Mr.  Clowes  was  habitually 
about  his  Master's  business.  His  zeal  for  God  burned  with  a 
constant  flame,  and  his  efforts  to  do  good,  in  numerous  in- 
stances, were  crowned  with  immediate  success. 

"  In  or  about  1844,"  says  the  Rev.  W.  Harland,  "  W.  Clowes 
and  W.  Havland,  weve  appointed  to  attend  missionary  meet- 
ings in  Whitehaven  station.  The  deputation,  with  the  station 
preachers,  were  very  much  favoured  by  the  Lord  granting  unto 
them  a  large  measure   of  his   Holy   Spirit ;  not  only  on  the 
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Lord's  clay,  but  also  after  the  missionary  meetings  several 
sinners  were  converted  to  God.  One  case  was  of  special 
interest.  A  female  in  deep  mourning  was  at  a  distance  from 
the  rest  of  the  people,  in  Mount  Pleasant  Chapel,  Whitehaven. 
The  Rev.  W.  Brining  directed  attention  towards  her,  she 
struggled  for  salvation  for  a  considerable  time,  but  returned 
towards  home  unsaved — broken  in  heart.  Next  morning, 
while  the  brethren  above  named  were  at  breakfast,  this  lady 
went  to  inform  them  that  she  had  obtained  an  assurance  of 
pardon  through  faith  in  Christ  Jesus.  Twenty-four  souls 
professed  to  obtain  salvation  during  the  three  or  four  days  the 
brethren  remained  on  the  station.  On  the  return  of  the 
deputation  from  Whitehaven  towards  Kendal,  in  passing- 
through  Ambleside,  a  commercial  traveller  wished  to  get  upon 
the  coach,  and  not  being  very  well  suited  about  something,  he 
began  to  swear.  Mr.  Clowes  heard  him  and  exclaimed  '  Xo 
swearing  here  ! '  The  commercial  ascended  the  coach,  and 
having  taken  a  seat  near  the  ministers  he  was  kindly  remon- 
strated with  on  the  extreme  profanity  of  his  course.  A 
gracious  sense  of  God's  presence  was  felt,  and  in  a  short  time 
this  profane  young  man  confessed  his  sinfulness,  and  added  that 
he  was  the  son  of  Methodist  parents,  and  being  deeply  im- 
pressed with  his  condition,  we  hope  that  he  will  meet  his 
friends  in  a  better  world  than  this.  After  having  \irged  in 
vain  the  two  ministers  to  sup  with  him,  the  parties  took  an 
affectionate  leave  of  each  other,  probably  to  meet  no  more  till 
they  meet  at  God's  tribunal  when  the  destinies  of  the  universe 
will  be  fixed  for  ever." 

Some  ministers  seem  to  think  that  when  they  have  been 
formally  superannuated,  they  have  a  dispensation  from  heaven 
to  devote  their  attention  to  secular  business,  whether  they  need 
it  or  not,  or  to  spend  their  declining  years  in  irresponsible 
indolence.  So  thought  not  the  venerable  William  Clowes. 
If  he  was  unable  to  move  in  his  wonted  sphere,  and  to 
prosecute  his  favourite  labours  with  that  activity  and  efficiency 
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by  which  they  were  formerly  distinguish ed,  like  the  woman  in 
the  Gospel,  he  did  what  he  could.  His  spirit  was  willing 
though  his  flesh  was  weak.  As  he  was  well  known  and  equally 
esteemed  in  the  Connexion,  he  was  constantly  receiving 
invitations  to  preach  from  different  parts  of  the  Connexion ; 
and  in  this  line  of  labour  he  rendered  valuable  service  to  the 
church  of  Christ. 

In  1843  the  Connexional  Book  Establishment  was  transferred 
from  Bemersley  in  Staffordshire  to  London.  In  this  important 
measure  Mr.  Clowes  took  an  active  part.  With  several  other 
brethren  he  counted  the  cost  of  the  enterprise,  and  foresaw 
that,  even  under  the  most  frugal  arrangements,  it  would 
involve  a  considerable  expenditure  of  capital.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  calculated  that  it  was  highly  probable  the 
speculation  would  prove  a  remunerating  one.  The  issue  has 
demonstrated  that  their  calculations  were  correct.  The  Book 
Boom  has  not  only  proved  "  a  paying  concern,"  but  has  assisted 
the  several  institutions  of  the  Connexion  with  grants  amount- 
ing, in  the  aggregate,  to  many  thousand  pounds. 

Nor  is  this  all  the  good  it  has  done.  It  has  greatly  facili- 
tated, and  thereby  encouraged  the  circulation  of  our  denomina- 
tional literature,  and  vastly  assisted  in  raising  the  Connexional 
standard  of  intelligence  and  scriptural  piety.  In  devising  and 
introducing  the  benevolent  plans,  which  have  been  productive 
of  these  inestimable  blessings,  William  Clowes  was  one  of  the 
leading  spirits. 

In  the  Connexional  Missionary  Department  Mr.  Clowes  was 
not  only  a  prominent  and  judicious  leader,  but  he  also  took 
a  lively  interest  in  any  movement  which  promised  to  extend  its 
operations  and  increase  its  efficiency.  The  Primitive  Metho- 
dist Missionary  |  Society  was  formed  in  1825.  For  eighteen 
veare  a  very  small  revenue  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
committee.  In  the  first  of  these  years,  1826,  it  was  only 
.£49  ^8s.  l£d.,  and  in  the  last,  1843,  £125  14s.  2|d.,  with  the 
balance  of  the  preceding  year,  .£22  4s.  44/1,  and  the  balance  of 
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the  charitable  fund,  £163  15s.  3|d.  With  this  merely  nominal 
income  it  was  not  possible  for  the  committee  to  render  much 
service  to  the  Connexion,  and  through  it  to  mankind. 

Under  that  dispensation  the  stations  generally  had  mission- 
ary institutions  of  their  own  for  local  purposes  and  aggressive 
movements,  according  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
then  placed.  Nor  could  many  of  them  subsist  without  aid 
from  this  source.  But  the  system  was  clogged  with  numerous 
difficulties.  The  managing  committees  were  too  many.  In 
action  some  of  them  were  too  slow  ;  others  were  too  precipitate. 
Some  had  large  funds  at  their  disposal ;  others  were  compelled 
to  alter  their  course  for  want  of  a  little  money.  Some  were 
liberal  towards  the  ministers  on  their  own  stations ;  others 
thought  it  no  sin  to  carry  on  distant  missions  while  they 
neglected  to  make  suitable  provision  for  their  own  preachers. 
Hence,  there  was  a  genei'al  feeling  that  the  time  had  arrived 
for  the  introduction  of  some  important  alteration.  Accordingly 
through  the  influence  of  William  Clowes,  chiefly,  the  missions 
belonging  to  Hull  circuit,  were  given  up  to  the  Conference  of 
1843,  as  a  nucleus  for  a  new  missionary  organization.  The 
principal  seat  of  management  was  removed  to  London ;  and  the 
experiment,  although  associated  with  many  reverses,  has  never- 
theless been  crowned  with  gratifying  success.  The  little  cloud 
lias  gradually  spread,  and  discharged  its  fertilizing  contents  on 
a  larger  and  yet  larger  breadth  of  the 'moral  wilderness.  The 
first  year's  missionary  revenue  raised  for  the  new  committee  in 
London,  was  £570  0s.  Ofd.,  £145  15s.  10d.,  of  which  was  con- 
tributed by  Hidl  circuit,  and  £52  17s.  lOfd.  by  the  London 
mission.  The  last  year's  (1867)  missionary  revenue  amounted 
to  £18,187  16s.  5d. 

Then  with  regard  to  the  numerical  prosperity  of  the  missions, 
during  the  same  period,  it  has  been  a  net  increase  of  about  500 
a  year,  which  in  twenty-five  years  is  equal  to  a  clear  accession 
of  12,500  members  to  the  denomination.  In  no  year,  since  the 
society's  new   organization,    has   it   had  the  painful  duty  of 
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reporting  an  annual  decrease  in  the  members  of  society  under 
its  special  care. 

For  a  few  years  before  his  dissolution  Mr.  C.  was  evidently 
going  the  way  of  all  flesh.  The  hand  of  time  perceptibly  changed 
the  aspect  of  his  countenance.  In  business  meetings  he  was  slow 
in  his  movements,  occasionally  confused  in  his  apprehension, 
and  often  completely  overpowered  with  drowsiness.  Infirmities 
stole  gradually  upon  him.  Towards  the  close  of  1850,  he  felt 
it  difficult  to  preach  more  than  once  a  day. 

"  The  last  public  engagement,"  says  Mr.  Bywater,  "  of  our 
departed  friend  was  in  Mason  Street  Chapel,  where  a  meeting  of 
the  society  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  making  arrangements 
for  the  erection  of  our  new  chapel  in  Jarrett  Street.  His  phy- 
sical strength  evidently  declined  apace,  and  of  this  he  was  fully 
sensible.  About  three  weeks  before  he  was  seized  with  his  last 
attack,  he  remarked  to  me,  "  I  feel  myself  failing  fast ;  do  you 
not  see  it  ? "  I  replied  it  was  quite  visible  that  during  the 
winter  he  had  become  enfeebled  ;  but  that  I  hoped,  as  warmer 
weather  approached,  he  would  be  enabled  to  take  more  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air,  which  might  greatly  improve  his  health. 
But  that  if  Divine  Providence  appoint  otherwise,  I  hoped  he 
was  fully  prepared  to  submit  thereto.  "Yes,"  said  he,  "I  am, 
as  you  say,  fully  prepared.  He  will  nob  fail  me  nor  for- 
sake me." 

On  arriving  at  my  house  he  knelt  down  by  the  chair  in 
which  he  usually  sat  in  my  study,  and  in  secret  poured  out 
his  soul  to  God  for  some  time.  On  rising  from  his  knees, 
he  began  to  converse  with  me  largely  on  the  glories  of 
heaven  ;  and  especially  on  our  recognition  of  each  other  there. 
In  winding  up  his  remarks  he  said,  "  I  shall  possess  it  all 
through  the  merits  of  Christ.  He  is  my  Savioiir ;  I  am  the 
chief  of  sinners  ;  but  Christ  is  my  all."  On  the  Saturday 
evening  previous  to  his  last  stroke,  as  we  sat  together  in  the 
same  place  conversing  about  church  affairs,  his  soul  was  as  full 
as  ever  of  heavenly  influence,  and  his  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of 
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Zion  as  manifest  as  I  Lad  known  it  dining  the  whole  of  the 
thirty  years  of  my  acquaintance  with  him." 

On  the  21st  of  February,  only  nine  days  before  Mr.  C.'s 
death,  being  at  Hull  on  conuexional  business,  we  had  the 
.satisfaction  of  paying  our  venerable  friend  a  transient  visit, 
and  were  affected  to  see  him  so  greatly  shaken  and  altered  in 
his  general  appearance.  But  although  he  faltered  in  his  speech 
he  conversed  with  his  wonted  cheerfulness,  and  with  that  pater 
nal  kindness  which  deservedly  won  for  him  the  affectionate, 
reverence  of  so  many  of  his  junior  brethren.  He  complained 
a  little  of  suffering  through  rheumatic  affections  ;  but  with  that 
exception,  considering  the  general  state  of  his  health,  he  was 
apparently  as  well  as  one  might  have  expected  to  find  him  ;  and 
his  soul,  which  in  the  zenith  of  his  active  and  glorious  career, 
was  like  a  flaming  fire,  was  then  calmly  happy  in  God.  His 
physical  powers  were  evidently  much  enfeebled  ;  but  we  believe 
no  one  apprehended  that  his  dissolution  was  so  near  at  hand. 

His  grand-daughter,  Miss  E.  Davison,  who  assiduously 
attended  him  during  his  last  days,  says,  "My  grandfather's 
last  sickness  came  on  very  gradually.  On  the  Wednesday 
before  he  was  taken  seriously  ill  he  led  his  class  as  usual,  but 
appeared  feeble.  When  giving  out  the  hymn  he  manifested 
some  embaiTassment,  and  lost  the  lines  once  or  twice.  One  of 
the  members  remarked  to  me  afterwards  that  '  Mr.  Clowes 
would  not  be  able  to  lead  the  meeting  much  longer.' 

"  On  the  Saturday  morning  he  went  to  a  committee  meeting  ; 
but  on  the  last  Sabbath  in  February  he  was  unable  to  attend 
the  house  of  God. 

"  On  Monday  he  changed  for  the  worse,  and  appeared  restless 
and  confused.  On  going  into  the  next  room  for  something 
which  he  wanted  he  could  not  find  his  way  out.  I  heard  him 
call,  and  on  going  into  the  room  I  found  him  standing  beside 
the  window.  At  tea  he  appeared  unable  to  grasp  his  cup,  and 
could  take  very  little  food.  In  the  evening,  however,  he  en- 
gaged with  all  his  accustomed  earnestness  and  self-possession  in 
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family  devotion.     In  the  morning  I  went  into  his  room,  and  lie 
desired  me  to  tell  Mrs.   Clowes  to  come   quickly.      It   then 
appeared  that  paralysis  had  taken  place,   and  he  was  nearly 
speechless.    .  With  some  difficulty  we  got  him  down  stairs,  when 
Mr.  Bywater  came  in,  and  on  seeing  him  Mr.  Clowes  wept, 
but  could  not  speak.     He  signified  by  signs  his  wish  for  his 
medical  friend.    Mr.  Bywater  fetched  him  immediately.    Leeches 
were  ordered  to  be  applied  to  his  temples,  and  a  bed  was  directed 
to  be  prepared,  as  it  was  feared  he  would  die  immediately. 
But  he  would  not  consent  to  lie  in  bed  ;  he  was  therefore  placed 
in  a  chair.     The  tidings  of  his  dangerous  illness  spread  rapidly 
among  his  friends,   and  Mr.  Lamb  came  to  see  him,  and  was 
astonished  at  his  altered  appearance.     He  then  intimated  his 
desire  to  be  lifted   from    his  chair,  and  it  was  observed  that 
he  had  lost  the  use  of  one  side.     With  considerable  effort  he 
was  got  into  his  bed-room ;  but  his  aversion  to  go  to  bed  was 
very  great.     Mr.  J.  Sissons  hearing  of  his  dangerous  state  came 
to  see  him,  and  he  was  ultimately  persuaded  to  retire  to  bed. 
During  the  day  he  was  restless,  and  was  got  up  several  times. 
Through  the  following  night  he  suffered  much,  and  frequently 
raised  his    arm,  perhaps    occasioned  by  a  sensation  of  pain. 
About  four  o'clock  Messrs.   Bywater  and  Lamb  got  him  up, 
and  he  sat  in  a  chair  awhile,  and  was  then  put  to  bed  for  the 
last  time.     He  appeared  fully  conscious,  knew  all  his  surround- 
ing friends,  and  gave  signs  that  God  was  with  him.     Mr.  C. 
Jones  once  requested  him    if   he  was  happy  to    hold  up  his 
hand,  and  he  instantly  held  it  up.     Mr.  Jones  then  said,  '  If 
you  are  very  happy,  Mr.  Clowes,  hold  it  up  higher.'*     He  then 
made  another  effort,  and  held  it  up  as  high  as  his  remaining 
strength  would   allow.     He   then   rapidly  sank,  and   in    the 

*  Tokens  of  this  kind  should  rarely,  if  ever,  be  pressed  for  from  persons 
in  dying  circumstances,  as  they  are  not  to  be  relied  on  as  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  patients  giving  such  tokens  are  prepared  for  heaven.  "With  few 
exceptions  men  die  as  they  live.  Sign  or  no  sign,  "  mark  the  perfect  and 
behold  the  upright ;  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace." 
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presence  of  his  family  and  friends  breathed  his  soul  into  the 
hands  of  his  Redeemer,  about  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
March  2nd,  1851,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age,  just 
sixty  years  after  the  death  of  his  illustrious  predecessor,  the 
Rev.  John  Wesley." 

Messrs.  J.  Sissons  and  G.  Lamb  communicated  the  mournful 
intelligence  of  his  death  to  a  wide  circle  of  ministers  and 
friends ;  and  on  the  following  Wednesday  his  mortal  remains 
were  consigned  to  the  grave  in  the  cemetery  at  Hull  in  the 
midst  of  a  large  assemblage  of  mourners,  sorrowing  most  of 
all  because  they  should  see  his  face  no  more  till  the  heavens 
pass  away. 

The  solemn  event  was  respectfully  noticed  in  the  public 
journals  of  the  day.  We  borrow  the  following  remarks  from 
the  Leeds  Mercury,  of  March  8th,  1851. 

"  The  Late  Rev.  William  Clowes,  of  Hull. — We  have  this 
week  to  announce  the  death  of  the  above  reverend  and  venerable 
gentleman,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Primitive  Methodist  Connexion,  whose  labours 
have  been  so  abundant  in  many  parts  of  this  kingdom.  His 
death  took  place  at  his  own  house  in  Hull,  at  half- past  four  on 
Sunday  morning  last,  occasioned  by  a  third  paralytic  stroke 
which  he  had  a  few  days  prior,  and  after  which  he  was  never 
able  to  speak.  On  Wednesday  afternoon  his  remains  were 
interred  in  the  new  cemetery,  Hull,  and  as  an  evidence  of  the 
great  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  society  and  the 
religious  public  generally,  upwards  of  thirty  itinerant  ministers 
and  great  numbers  of  local  preachers  and  class  leaders  of 
his  denomination  formed  a  procession  four  abreast,  besides 
thousands  of  others  of  his  own  and  other  denominations,  many 
of  whom  had  come  from  a  great  distance  to  attend,  and  evinced 
the  greatest  sympathy  on  the  occasion.  The  Rev.  W.  Harland. 
from  Scarborough,  gave  out  the  hymns,  the  .Rev.  John  By  watej 
read  the  funeral  service,  and  the  Rev.  George  Lamb  gave  a  very 
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appropriate  and  impressive  address  at  the  grave,  at  which  he 
adverted  to  deceased's  entrance  into  Hull  about  thirty-two  years 
ago  in  the  character  of  a  missionary, — the  great  success  that 
had  attended  his  labours  in  that  town,  the  surrounding  neigh- 
bourhood, and  many  other  parts  of  England,  which  had  ren- 
dered his  memory  dear  to  thousands,  not  only  in  England,  but 
in  America,  in  Australia,  and  many  parts  of  the  globe, — exhorted 
his  brethren  in  the  ministry  and  the  office-bearers  in  the  Church 
to  emulate  his  zeal  and  usefulness  in  the  cause  of  God,  and 
adverted  to  the  solemn  admonition  that  presented  itself  to  all 
to  live  in  readiness  for  their  approaching  dissolution.  The 
address  was  listened  to  with  deep  attention  by  the  thousands 
who  thronged  round  the  grave  to  pay  their  last  respects  to 
departed  worth." 

In  the  address  of  the  Primitive  Methodist  Missionary  Report 
for  the  year  1852-3,  there  is  a  grateful  tribute  to  his  memoiy, 
and  also  to  that  of  Mr.  H.  Bourne.  "1851  will  ever  be 
memorable,"  says  the  address,  "in  the  annals  of  Primitive 
Methodism  as  the  year  in  which  it  pleased  God  to  remove  from 
us  our  beloved  and  honoured  friend  the  late  Mr.  William 
Clowes.  1852  will  not  be  less  so  by  marking  the  dissolution 
of  Mr.  Hugh  Bourne.  Forty  years  ago  these  two  venerable 
men,  constrained  by  the  love  of  Christ,  were  labouring  together 
as  the  heart  of  one  man,  for  the  revival  and  extension  of 
genuine  Christianity.  The  heavenly  light  which  they  and  their 
co-adjutors  were  the  honoured  instruments  of  kindling  has  con- 
tinued to  shine  with  increasing  refulgence  from  year  to  year, 
and  has  shed  its  soul-invigorating  beams  on  tens  of  thousands 
who  recently  sat  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death.  To 
them,  under  God,  we  are  especially  indebted  for  that  ardent 
and  aggressive  missionary  spirit  which  has  all  along  been  one 
of  the  brightest  characteristics  of  the  Primitive  Methodist 
Connexion." 

Messrs.  J.   Petty  and  G.  Lamb  published  sermons  on   the 
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solemn  occasion,  many  thousand  copies  of  which  were  circu- 
lated in  a  short  time,  and  a  memoir  of  him,  by  Mr.  Bywat-r, 
was  inserted  in  the  Connexional  Magazine  for  1853.  Over  Lis 
grave  a  neat  tomb  is  erected,  by  subscription,  beaiing  the  fol- 
lowing inscription . — 

.S'atrcb  to  tbc  XUcmorji 

OF 

WILLIAM      CLOWES, 

ONE  OF  THE  FOUNDERS  OF  THE  PRIMITIVE  METHODIST  CONNEXION, 

WHO   DIED   MARCH   2,   1851, 
AGED  71  YEARS. 


"  Pt  fas  B  burning  unb  R  sbining  tigbt." 

A  far  nobler  monument  to  his  memory  stands  in  Kingston 
Square,  Jarrett  Street,  Hull,  that  is,  a  neat,  spacious,  and 
commodious  chapel,  with  a  large  school-room  and  nine  vestries. 
The  measurements  of  the  edifice  are,  length,  78  feet ;  width, 
00  feet;  height,  37  feet.  It  affords  sitting  room  for  1,100 
persons.  200  sittings  are  free.  It  is  built  in  the  Corinthian 
style  of  architecture  ;  the  front  is  strengthened  and  adorned 
with  pilasters  ;  and  there  is  a  }>edinient  bearing  an  ornamental 
inscription  in  the  form  of  a  shield,  on  which  is  inscribed, 

C  LOWES 
CHAPEL, 

1851. 

TfilMITIVE   METHODIST   CONNEXION. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

CONCLUDING    REMARKS. 

No  children — Personal  figure — Dress — Courteous  manners — Wel- 
come in  the  domestic  circle— Organs  of  song — An  inferior  scribe 
— Literary  attainments — Short  preaching  but  not  shallow  preach- 
ing recommended — Perceptive  and  imaginative  faculties — A 
righteous  and  gentle  ruler — Timidity — Liberal  politician — A 
Scriptural  Catholic — An  original  preacher — A  plain  preacher — 
Moral  qualities — Power  in  pray er  -  Prayer  appreciated  as  an 
exalted  privilege— Philosophy  of  prayer — Eminently  holy — 
Energetic  faith — Piety  at  home — Testimony  of  the  Rev.  A. 
Lynn  —  Testimony  of  Rev.  J.  A.  James — Mr.  C.  intensely 
zealous — Extensively  useful — The  End. 

Mr.  Clowes  had  no  children ;  but  God  gave  him  within  his 
house  and  within  his  walls  a  place  and  a  name  better  than  of 
sons  and  of  daughters,  even  an  everlasting  name  that  shall 
not  be  cut  off. 

Mrs.  Clowes  survived  him  a  few  yeara.  She  felt  her  be- 
reavement severely,  and  frequently  lamented  her  lonely  position 
as  an  aged  widow.  Her  only  child — Mrs.  Davison — was 
settled  at  Toronto,  Canada  West.  Mrs.  C.  yearned  after  her 
with  strong  maternal  affection ;  and  when  she  was  upwards  of 
seventy  years  of  age  she  began  to  think  seriously  about  follow- 
ing her  daughter  to  Canada.  Her  friends  in  Hull  made  com- 
fortable arrangements  for  her  remaining  there,  and  endeavoured, 
but  in  vain,  to  dissuade  her  from  her  intended  voyage.  At  the 
advanced  age  of  seventy-eight  years,  assisted  by  Mr.  J.  Sissons, 
she  prepared  for  the  hazardous  journey,  took  a  passage,  and 
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braved  the  perils  of  crossing  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  under- 
taking proved  too  great  for  her.  She  died  on  her  passage, 
July  23rd,  1856,  and  her  body  was  committed  to  the  deep  near 
to  Newfoundland,  there  to  await  the  hour  when  the  sea,  at  the 
command  of  God,  will  deliver  up  its  dead. 

We  first  became  personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Clowes 
towards  the  close  of  1822  or  in  the  early  part  of  1823.  An 
official  meeting  was  convened  in  one  of  the  "West  Street  chapel 
vestries.  Mr.  C.  appeared  in  coloured  clothes.  Perhaps  he  had 
some  conscientious  scruples  about  wearing  a  black  coat  and  a 
white  neckerchief,  as  many  of  our  friends  had  in  those  primi- 
tive days.  But  if  so,  as  he  grew  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth,  he  discovered  that  it  was  no  sin  to  appear  in  the 
usual  costume  of  a  Methodist  preacher.  Of  the  vestry  meeting 
to  which  we  have  just  alluded  Mr.  C.  was  evidently  the  princi- 
pal member — the  chief  planet  around  which  the  subordinate 
ones  revolved.  I  perceived  at  once,  although  I  was  then  but 
a  youth  of  twenty  years,  that  Mr.  C.  was  no  ordinary  man. 
He  was  standing  on  the  floor,  cross-legged,  resting  his  right 
elbow  on  the  mantle-piece,  reclining  his  head  on  the  palm  of 
his  hand,  and  gravely  discoursing  on  the  subject  before  the 
meeting,  the  members  of  which  listened  to  him  as  to  an  oracle. 
We  never  forgot  him  ;  and  we  think  few  persons  could  forget 
him  who  had  once  fastened  their  eyes  on  him  with  attention. 

In  his  outward  form  Mr.  Clowes  did  not  exhibit  symmetrical 
perfection.  He  was  of  the  middle  stature,  firmly  built,  broad 
chested,  but  extremely  narrow  between  his  shoulders.  In 
walking  his  posture  was  erect  and  his  gait  steady  and  dignified. 
His  countenance  was  open  and  pleasing,  of  which  the  portrait 
wliich  adorns  this  volume  is  a  tolerably  good  representation. 
His  eye  was  bold  and  penetrating ;  but  unless  his  mind  was 
disturbed  with  anxious  thought  he  usually  met  his  friends  with 
an  agreeable  smile.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he 
became  corpulent,  and  being  elderly  withal,  he  was  incapable 
oi  much  pedestrian  exercise. 
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With  regard  to. dress  he  was  a  pattern*  of  plainwe-s 
and  neatness,  equally  removed  from  slovenliness  on  one  Land 
and  foppery  on  the  other.  He  so  far  adhered  to  the  old  Prim- 
itive Methodist  fashion  as  to  wear  small  clothes,  single  breasted 
coats,  and  a  broad-brimmed  hat.  The  flabby,  crushed,  and 
battered  hats  which  are  now  so  fashionable  would  not,  we 
think,  be  admired  by  Mr.  C.  had  he  been  now  living.  High 
shirt  collars  he  steadily  rejected,  and  this  conduct  raised  him 
in  the  esteem  of  some  people  many  degrees.  His  broadly  folded 
neckerchief,  loosely  tied,  within  which  he  habitually  dropped 
his  chin,  was  not  regarded,  we  believe,  by  self-appointed 
censors,  as  unorthodox.  Regardless  of  Conference  rule,  he  did 
not  "  wear  his  hair  in  its  natural  form."  His  head  was  bald, 
and  with  a  view  to  cover  this  defect  he  allowed  his  hair  to  grow 
long,  and  trained  it  to  lie  over  the  naked  part  of  his  head, 
and  thus  associated  common  sense  with  humility.  When  he 
left  his  home  he  generally  carried  a  walking-stick  of  which  no 
gentleman  need  be  ashamed.  Altogether  he  set  an  example 
which  any  venerable  minister  of  the  Gospel  might  copy  with- 
out exposing  himself  to  deserved  censure. 

In  his  manners  he  was  courteous  and  agreeable,  while 
he  condescended  to  men  of  low  estate  and  was  easy  of  access  to 
the  humblest  peasants,  he  could  acquit  himself  respectably  in 
genteel  company,  and  make  himself  a  welcome  guest  in  all  the 
intermediate  grades  of  society.  His  politeness,  too,  was 
thoroughly  apostolical,  not  abstractedly  "  the  art  of  pleasing," 
but  a  discreet  endeavour  "to  please  his  neighbour  for  good 
to  Lis  edification."  When  we  call  to  mind  the  rude  and  dissipa- 
ted manner  in  winch  he  spent  his  youthful  days,  it  is  gratifying 
to  reflect  that  under  the  benign  influence  of  Christianity  he 
cultivated  refinement  with  great  success.  The  diamond  encased 
within  a  thick  incrustation  appeal's  to  be  nothing  better  than  a 
piece  of  worthless  mineral,  but  when  the  lapidary  has  removed 
the  rough  coating,  and  subjected  the  precious  stone  to  a  polishing 
process  he  turns  it  out  of  his  hand  a  beautiful  brilliant  gem. 
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A  change,  analogous  to  this,  was  wrought  in  the  mind  and 
manners  of  William  Clowes,  by  the  transforming  and  beautifying 
influence  of  our  blessed  Christianity. 

In  the  family  circle  he  was  a  welcome  visitor.  While  the 
adult  members  of  the  household  were  the  object  of  his  special 
care,  "  the  little  ones"  were  not  beneath  his  paternal  notice. 
Often  did  he  lay  his  hand  on  them  and  bless  them  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  ;  and  as  a  skilful  teacher  of  babes  he  was  careful 
not  to  offer  them  "  strong  meat,"  which  they  were  unable  to 
digest ;  profound  truths  which  their  infantile  minds  could  not 
comprehend.  He  nourished  the  lambs  of  the  flock  with  sincere 
milk  of  the  Word,  with  the  plainest  and  simplest  rudiments  of 
religion.  Many  who  shared  his  fatherly  attentions  in  their 
childhood  have  risen  up  from  year  to  year  and  "  called  him 
blessed." 

The  organs  of  song  he  j>ossessed  in  a  high  degree.  To  these 
natural  endowments  he  added  but  little  musical  science.  En 
committing  popular  hymns  and  tunes  to  memory  he  had  a  ready 
aptitude.  He  had  no  squeamish  scruples  about  borrowing  a 
little  good  music  from  profane  musicians,  and  making  it  subser- 
vient to  the  cause  of  Christ.  On  this  point  he  sympathized 
with  the  sentiments  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Wesley,  expressed  in 
the  following  lines  : — 

"  Enlisted  in  the  cause  of  siu — 
Why  should  a  good  be  evil  ? 
Music,  alas  !  too  long  has  been 
Pressed  to  obey  the  devil." 

In  Mr.  Clowes'  powers  of  song  there  was  much  sweetness,  as 
well  as  considerable  compass  and  power.  By  exercising  these; 
talents  in  an  intensely  and  devotional  strain  he  awakened  curios- 
ity, and  drew  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  within  the  range 
of  his  powerful  voice.  Multitudes  were  thus  induced  to  listen 
to  the  faithful  proclamation  of  the  Gospel,  who  under 
ordinary    conditions   would    have    probably    lived    and    died 
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in  titter  ignorance  of  the  scriptural  scheme  of  human  redemp- 
tion. 

As  a  scribe  he  ivas  never  qualified  to  handle  the  pen  of  the  ready 
writer.  In  committing  his  thoughts  to  paper  he  was  slow,  and 
in  his  compositions  there  were  many  blemishes.  Of  these  defects 
he  was  deeply  sensible.  He  never  attempted  authorship,  and 
considering  the  high  and  influential  position  which  he  occupied 
in  the  Primitive  Methodist  denomination  his  epistolary  corres- 
pondance  was  very  limited,  and  at  official  meetings,  when  the 
recording  of  minutes,  and  the  writing  of  letters  were  indispen- 
sable he  was  always  glad  to  evade  those  duties,  and  to  leave 
them  to  be  discharged  by  his  junior  brethren.  He  observed  the 
same  rule  in  Conference.  Three  years  in  succession,  1844, 
1845,  and  1846  he  was  president,  but  we  believe  he  was  never 
secretary.  Between  the  penmanship  of  William  Clowes  and 
Hugh  Bourne  there  was  a  striking  disparity.  The  style  of 
Mr.  Clowes  was  scrawling  and  not  easy  to  decipher,  that  of  Mr. 
Bourne  was  extremely  neat  and  beautiful.  Specimens  of  both 
are  now  before  us. 

Mr.  Clowes  literary  attainments  were  scanty.  In  this  direction 
we  think  he  did  not  do  his  best.  We  are  quite  disposed,  how- 
ever, to  make  great  allowances  for  him.  What  was  perfectly 
excusable  in  him,  would  be  a  sin  in  the  present  generation  of 
Primitive  Methodist  ministers.  A  great  deal  of  his  time  was 
occupied  in  travelling  and  other  physical  toils,  so  that  he  had 
but  little  leisure  for  collecting  and  hoarding  literary  treasure. 
But  as  the  area  of  his  labours  was  of  great  breadth,  he  trans- 
acted a  large  business  with  small  capital.  But  however  little 
he  knew  of  Greek  and  Hebrew — patristical  and  scholastic  theo- 
logy— analytical  and  synthetical  distinctions, — he  knew  a  good 
deal  more  about  Christ  and  Him  crucified  than  do  many  popular 
and  scientific  preachers  of  the  present  day.  In  the  absence  of 
classical  scholarship  a  man  may  be  an  able  minister  of  the  New 
Testament.  In  the  Ambassador  (page  257,  1865)  "H.  P. 
says,  "  May  I  hope  to  be  forgiven  if  I  venture  to  say  that  it  is 
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to  be  feared  the  short  and  shallow  preaching  so  commended  a 
few  years  ago,  conducted  to  the  short  and  shallow  religion  so 
prevalent  still  V  We  answer,  we  hope  so.  If  what  "  H.  P." 
has  ventured  here  to  express  be  construed  into  a  fault,  we  hope 
the  fault  will  not  be  treated  as  an  unpardonable  offence.  But 
in  behalf  of  Mr.  Clowes — one  of  "  our  fathers  who  were  so  ex- 
tensively useful  in  the  infancy  of  the  connexion " — we  beg  to 
say  that  although  he  recommended  short  preaching,  he  did  not 
commend  shallow  preaching.  He  admired  wisdom  and  talent  in 
others.  And  if  his  own  discourses  were  plain,  they  were  not 
superficial.  In  the  cardinal  elements  of  Christianity  he  was  an 
efficient  preceptor,  and  able  to  lead  on  his  disciples  from  the 
first  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  to  Christian  perfection. 
In  these  views  we  are  not  alone.  The  Rev.  J.  Petty,  in  his 
funeral  sermon  for  Mr.  Clowes,  says :  "  Not  only  was  he  pre- 
eminently useful  in  the  immediate  conversion  of  sinners ;  he 
was  also  of  signal  spiritual  service  to  a  great  number  of  preach- 
ers, with  whom  he  had  frequently  to  associate.  He  exhorted 
them  to  labour  after  improvement  in  preaching,  and  urged  them 
to  study  their  sermons  well ;  and  to  encourage  and  assist  them 
therein,  he  would  repeat  the  substance  of  some  of  his  own  dis- 
courses, and  kindly  inquire  how  they  preached  from  certain 
texts,  dropping  friendly  hints  as  they  narrated  the  outlines  of 
their  sermons,  and  affectionately  suggesting  alterations  and  im- 
provements. But  he  was  far  more  serviceable  to  them  in 
promoting  their  piety,  leading  them  to  an  acquaintance  with 
the  deep  things  of  God,  and  inducing  them  to  adopt  the  most 
useful  methods  of  preaching.  He  thus  eminently  contributed, 
vinder  God,  to  mould  the  character  of  many  of  his  junior 
brethren,  and  to  promote  their  ministerial  efficiency  and  suc- 
cess." 

His  perceptive  faculty  was  not  quick  and  exact.  At  least  this 
was  observable  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life.  In  dealing 
with  a  complex  subject  he  frequently  saw  things  but  confusedly, 
like  the  blind   man,  who   was  only  partially  restored  to  sight 
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and  saw  men  as  trees  walking.  A  little  repetition  or  explana- 
tion was  often  found  necessary  to  assist  lus  apprehension.  And 
when  his  ideas  were  mystified  there  was,  of  course,  a  corres- 
ponding obscurity  about  his  expressions. 

His  imaginative  faculty,  when  his  mind  was  warmed  with 
I  iving  coals  from  the  Divine  altar,  loas  quick  and  fertile.  While 
delivering  his  discourse,  this  faculty  would  often  portray  to  his 
mental  vision  grand  and  beautiful  scenery,  which  supplied  him 
with  appropriate  and  glowing  illustrations  of  his  subject  in 
hand.  From  the  land  of  the  Bible,  and  the  figurative  language 
of  the  prophets,  and  the  institutions  of  Moses,  and  the  imposing 
ritual  of  the  Jewish  priesthood,  he  borrowed  a  large  proportion 
of  his  imagery.  In  the  use  of  rhetorical  language  he  sometimes 
violated  the  rules  by  which  it  should  be  regulated.  But  many 
of  his  hearers  were  not  aware  of  these  literary  mistakes  ;  others 
did  not  care  for  them.  By  his  great  qualities  these  little 
defects  were  thrown  into  the  shade,  as  the  spots  of  the  sun 
are  concealed  from  ordinary  spectators  by  his  transcendent 
splendour. 

As  an  ecclesiastical  ruler,  he  teas  righteous  and  gentle,  and 
more  loved  than  feared.  If  any  brother  erred  from  the  truth, 
in  principle  or  in  practice,  Mr.  Clowes  would  be  the  last  man 
to  institute  against  him  a  remorseless  prosecution.  Never,  we 
believe,  was  "William  Clowes  known  to  hunt  an  offending 
brother  down,  nor  to  harass  him  out  of  the  connexion.  We 
are  inclined  to  think  he  was  too  lenient.  In  the  exercise  of 
ordinary  discipline,  he  hated  putting  away.  This  excessive 
indulgence  tended  to  entail  on  other  preachers  a  number  of 
members  who  were  Primitive  Methodists  in  nothing  but  in 
name.  When  a  more  stringent  discipline  wasrapplied,  heavy 
numerical  losses  were  the  consequence.  To  this  cause  in  part, 
the  losses  in  members,  in  Hull  circuit,  for  a  short  period  after 
Mr.  Clowe's  death  ought  to  be  attributed. 

In  the  afternoon  of  his  life,  under  the  influence  of  impaired 
health  and  increasing  infrmities,  he  became  somewhat  timorous 
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and  fearful.  He  did  not  like  to  sleep  in  a  room  alone.  He 
would  rather  not  cross  the  Humber  when  the  elements  were 
stormy.  In  chapel  building  and  converting  the  branches  and 
missions  into  independent  stations,  he  showed  little  or  no 
enterprise.  To  Mill  street  chapel  he  devoted  assiduous  atten- 
tion, which,  with  the  liberality  of  the  Quarter  Board  of  the 
circuit  to  the  trustees,  soon  brought  the  trust  estate  into  easy 
circumstances.  In  addition  to  this  the  chapel  was  often  crowded 
to  overflowing.  But  even  under  these  circumstances  he  was 
afraid  to  arise  and  build.  In  this  good  and  necessary  work 
his  junior  and  more  sanguine  brethren  had  to  take  the  lead. 
What  was  done  in  chapel  extension  at  Hull  during  the 
life-time  of  Mr.  Clowes  was  small  compared  with  what  has 
been  done  in  this  direction  since  his  death.  Till  1849  the 
Primitive  Methodists  owned  but  two  chapels  in  Hull,  jointly 
affording  accommodation  for  1,200  hearers.  Now  they  own  six 
chapels,  unitedly  affording  seats  for  5,400  hearers. 

Great  Thornton  street  chapel,  erected  under  the  smperin- 
iendency  of  Mr.  J.  By  water,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1856, 
and  rebuilt  under  the  superintendency  of  Mr.  W.  Garner. 
Clowes  chapel  was  erected  in  1851  tinder  Mr.  By  water. 
Holderness  road  chapel  in  18G3-4,  under  the  superintendency 
of  Messrs.  W.  Garner  and  C.  Kendall.  Spring  Bank  chapel 
was  erected  in  18G3-4,  under  the  superintendency  of  Mr.  J. 
Petty.  It  ought,  however,  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  Mr. 
Clowes  commenced  operations  in  the  "old  factory,"  in  1819 
alone.  Whereas  by  the  time  that  Mr.  Clowes  removed  from 
us,  the  Primitive  Methodists  in  Hull  had  become  a  great 
people,  and  capable  of  corresponding  undertakings. 

There  teas  another  department  of  business  in  the  church  in 
s-eference  to  which  Mr.  Clowes  sometimes  brooded  over  groundless 
fears — the  forming  oj  branches  into  independent  stations.  Without 
the  guiding  and  sustaining  hand  of  Hull,  he  was  afraid 
to  let  them  try  to  stand  and  walk  alone.  Through  this 
timorous  policy,  several  branches — for  example,  Driffield,  Brigg. 
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Whitehaven,  Barnard  Castle — were  retained  in  connexion  with 
Hull  long  after  they  were  qualified  to  support  and  govern 
themselves.  By  these  stations  large  surpluses  were  often 
remitted  to  the  Parent  Branch,  not  indeed  for  its  individual 
use,  but  to  aid  it  in  its  general  missionaiy  operations.  But  it 
must  in  fairness  to  Mr.  C.  and  Hull  Home  Branch  be  conceded 
that  for  these  regulations  there  were  reasons  then  which  have 
not  existed  of  late  years.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the 
missionary  department  of  the  connexion  was  not  managed  by  a 
general  committee,  but  by  a  number  of  circuits  separately,  but 
this  plan  was  superseded  by  the  organization  of  a  Connexional 
Missionary  Society  in  London  in  1843,  and  since  that  date  all 
the  then  existing  branches  of  Hull  circuit  have  been  made 
independent  stations.  Besides,  as  several  branches  and 
missions,  which  had  been  ranked  with  circuits,  and  subsequently 
broke  down,  and  were  glad  to  renew  their  union  Avith  Hull, 
in  the  formation  of  new  circuits  caution  was  really  necessary. 
Among  the  most  wary  was  Mr.  Clowes. 

In  politics  he  was  a  liberal.  He  was  a  friend  to  civil  and 
religious  freedom,  and  consequently  to  wholesome  reforms. 
To  the  British  constitution  he  was  firmly  attached.  To  the 
Sovereign  he  was  loyal,  and  in  a  quiet  exemplary  way  he 
infused  his  own  sentiments  into  the  minds  of  his  followers. 
With  political  controversy  he  rarely  if  ever  meddled.  News- 
papers he  seldom  read — perhaps  too  seldom.  To  religious 
politicians,  the  present  generation  of  Christians  is  vastly  in- 
debted for  that  high  degree  of  liberty,  civil  and  religious,  which 
we  enjoy. 

In  his  religious  Creed  he  wees  a  Scriptural  Catholic.  He  never 
slided  into  the  quagmire  of  latitudinarianism.  He  never  cantingly 
professed  to  believe  all  creeds  and  to  love  all  sects  alike.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  was  no  proud  Pharisee,  no  intolerant  bigot. 
And  although  he  mixed  up  very  little  with  ministers  of  other 
denominations,  and  religious  associations  beyond  the  pale  of  Ms 
own  church,  his  reserve  must  not  be  attributed  to  a  want  of 
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respect  or  a  just  appreciation  of  the  labours  of  Christians  of 
other  churches,  but  to  the  fact  that  he  had  so  much  to  do 
at  home.  His  fellow  servants,  employed  in  different  sections 
of  the  Lord's  vineyard,  he  esteemed  highly  in  love  for  their 
work's  sake.  With  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  every  good 
man  he  could  cordially  add  the  apostolic  benediction:  "Grace  be 
with  all  them  that  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity. 
Amen." 

As  a  preacher,  he  displayed  considerable  originality.     He  was 
not  a  slavish  reciter  of  other  men's  ideas  and  expressions.     In 
rearing  the  Christian  temple  he  worked  at  the  quarry  and  the 
forest,    as   well   as    at    the    edifice.     But  his  discourses  were 
not   distinguished  for  literary   perfection    and    polish.      Nor 
did    he  from  ignorance    or  vanity   make    use  of  "  deceitful 
words  of  man's   wisdom."     To    artificial   eloquence    he  paid 
very    little    attention.       Of    some    of  the     fathers    of    the 
Clnistian  church,  who  had  been  the  literati  of  that  day,  it  was 
said,  "  They  came   into    Canaan  laden  with  Egyptian  gold.'' 
"  They  did  so,"   says    a  modern  writer,  "  and  in  a  little  time 
they  pei'suaded  the   simple-hearted  to  prize  it  more  than  the 
gold  of  the  sanctuary.      They  were  indeed    the    first    grand 
corrupters  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ."     Mr.  "Wesley,  complaining 
of  the  philosophising  tendencies  of  certain  preachers  in  his  day, 
.says,  "  My  soul  is  sick  of  the  sublime  divinity.     Let  mine  be 
that  of  a  little  child,  and  let  the  deepest  words  I  use  to  express 
it.  be  those  I  find  in  the  Oracles  of  God."     It  was  the  study 
of  that   accomplished  scholar  and  able  theologian  to  express 
the  sublimest  thoughts  in  the  most  transparent  and  intelligible 
language.      A  greater  than    Mr.  Wesley  says,    "  My  "speech 
and  my  preaching  was  not    with    enticing  words    of   man's 
wisdom,  but  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power,  that 
your  faith  should  not  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the 
power  of  God."      And  again,  "  In  the  church   I  had  rather 
speak  five   words  with  my  understanding,   that  by  my  voice  I 
might  teach  others  also,  than  ten  thousand  words  in  an  unknown 
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tongue."  In  this  respect  Mr.  Clowes  was  in  the  apostolic  ami 
Wesleyan  line  of  succession.  While  others  were  preaching 
themselves  and  not  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  and  endeavouring 
to  express  common-place  ideas  in  fine  and  new-fangled  language, 
he  was  anxious  to  expi'ess  the  grandest  thoughts  in  the  plainest 
style. 

But  let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  By  plainness  we  do  not 
mean  provincial  conniptions  of  the  proper  language  of  the 
country,  nor  a  low  colloquial  dialect.  These  things  constitute, 
not  plainness,  but  vulgarity — a  distinction  which  Mr.  C.  had 
the  good  sense  to  observe.  As  a  sermonizer  he  was  not  thought- 
less and  presumptuous,  under  the  impression  that  when  he 
ascended  the  pulpit  the  Holy  Spirit  would  teach  him  verbally 
in  that  same  hour  what  to  speak;  he  believed  that  it  was  his  duty 
not  only  to  pray,  and  to  exercise  faith,  but  also  to  give  attention 
to  reading,  and  to  study  to  show  himself  approved  unto  Cod, 
a  workman  that  needed  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing 
the  word  of  truth.  Hence  his  sermons  were  not  made  up  of  crude,, 
undigested  thoughts,  anecdotes,  scraps  of  poetry,  and  odds  and 
ends,  but  of  plain,  sensible,  and  solid  elements  of  spiritua) 
nourishment. 

Mr.  Clowes'  moral  qualities — we  may  safely  pronounce,  ivere 
of  a  superior  order. 

In  prayer  he  had  great  power  with  God,  and  exerted  thereby 
a  mighty  influence  on  his  fellow  worshipjjers.  In  these  par- 
ticulates we  seldom,  if  ever,  met  with  his  equal.  John  Oxtoby 
was  a  mighty  man  at  the  throne  of  grace  ;  but  the  tone  of  his  voice, 
his  manner,  and  phraseology,  were  very  different  from  those  of 
Mr.  Clowes.  These  points  of  difference  were  not  all  acquired  — 
some  were  natural.  In  their  creation  Cod  cast  these  two 
honoured  men  intellectually  and  emotionally,  as  well  as  physic- 
ally, into  different  moulds.  So  that  they  were  what  they  were, 
by  the  grace  of  God.  At  the  mercy  seat,  whether  in  the  pul- 
pit or  in  the  prayer  meeting,  Mr.  C.  used  great  familiarity  in 
speaking  to  God.     But  he  habitually  guarded  against  levity 
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and  quaint  expressions,  which  are  calculated  to  excite  unholy 
mirth.  His  freedom  of  speech  was  ever  tempered  with  rever- 
ent humility.  As  he  felt  intensely  on  the  several  themes  of 
prayer  to  which  he  turned  his  attention,  his  supplications  were 
often  characterised  by  the  greatest  fervency.  He  would  then 
raise  his  powerful  voice,  and  entreat  God  to  wrap  the  congre- 
gation up  in  a  cloud  of  divine  gloiy,  to  lead  them  into  the 
Sanction  sanctorum — the  holy  of  holies,  and  to  sanctify  them 
wholly.  And  his  importunate  and  confiding  intercessions,  often 
brought  down  a  heavenly  unction  upon  a  whole  assembly,  and 
drew  penitent  sinners  to  the  feet  of  Jesus. 

Mr.  Clowes'  power  in  prayer  was  extraordinary.  On  this 
point  his  intimate  friend,  Mr.  J.  Sissons  of  Hull,  remarks,  "At 
the  weekly  meetings  held  at  our  residence  every  Wednesday 
afternoon,  we  had  a  special  service  for  religious  conversation 
and  prayer.  We  were  usually  favoured  with  the  company  of 
John  Wallis  (of  blessed  memory)  while  he  lived.  On  these 
delightful  occasions  many  a  time  while  Mr.  Clowes  was  engaged 
in  prayer,  it  seemed  as  though  the  heavens  opened  upon  us. 
During  the  division  and  consequent  trouble,  occasioned  by  Mr. 
John  Stamp,  it  was  said  by  one  of  his  principal  supporters, 
'  that  it  was  of  no  use  carrying  their  motions  in  the  official 
meetings,  for  it  would  all  be  undone  on  Wednesday,' — alluding 
to  our  weekly  meetings.  Although  this  was  spoken  sarcastic- 
ally, I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Clowes'  mighty  faith  and  fervent 
prayers  were  often  a  means  of  protecting  our  society  from  im- 
pending evil.  Indeed  I  can  truly  say  that  Mr.  Clowes  was  the 
most  devoted  andmighty  man  of  G  od  I  ever  met  with.  In  addition 
to  this,  he  could  open  to  me  the  scriptures  in  a  clearer  light 
than  was  ever  exhibited  to  the  eye  of  my  mind  by  any  other 
man.  In  the  saving  mysteries  of  the  divine  kingdom,  he  had  a 
peculiarly  happy  way  of  taking  of  the  things  of  Clod  and 
showing  them  to  his  fellow  men." 

His  heavenly-mindedness  he  preserved  to  the  last,     A  short 
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time  before  his  death  the  late  Rev.  W.  Lonsdale  called  to  see 
him,  when,  instead  of  inviting  him  to  take  a  little  refreshment, 
which  was  his  usual  custom,  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  Mr.  L.,  and 
said,  "  His  ways  are  not  our  ways,  neither  are  his  thoughts  our 
thoughts.  He  doeth  what  seemeth  to  him  good;  and  blessed  be 
our  Rock." 

Closet  prayer  to  Mr.  Clowes  was  not  a  penal  task,  but  an 
exalted  privilege.  And  of  this  privilege  he  freely  and  thankfully 
availed  himself.  We  have  already  learned  from  his  journals 
that  on  the  night  before  an  explosion  took  place  on  board  the 
Union  Packet,  he  continued  to  watch  and  pray  till  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  And  in  his  intercessoiy  pleadings  for  the 
objects  of  his  solicitude,  whether  in  the  closet  or  at  the  domestic 
or  social  altar,  he  offered  the  prayer  of  vigorous  faith.  His 
own  philosophical  views  on  this  vital  subject  will,  we  are  per- 
suaded, be  read  and  studied  with  no  ordinary  interest.  Mr.  F., 
during  his  official  residence  in  London,  paid  a  visit  to  Mr. 
Clowes,  at  Hull.  Mr.  F.  related  his  deliverance  from  perplex- 
ing difficulties,  through  which  he  had  recently  been  called  to 
pass.  Mr.  C.  remarked,  "  I  know  all  about  that.  On  the  date 
of  your  deliverance  I  was  so  powerfully  impressed  and  concerned 
on  your  account — why,  I  knew  not — that  I  was  drawn  out 
in  earnest  prayer  for  you  ;  and  I  prayed  until  I  felt  that  I 
touched  God  and  prevailed."  "  Brother  F.",  he  added,  "  don't 
you  believe  that  God  is  a  Spirit — an  Infinite  Spirit  1  and  don't 
you  believe  that  besides  that  clay  body,  you  possess  an  imma- 
terial spirit  1  And  am  not  I  also  possessed  of  a  spirit  ?  And 
don't  you  think  it  is  possible  for  my  spirit  to  touch  the  Infinite 
Spirit  in  prayer  in  your  behalf?  And  may  not  the  Spirit  of 
God,  in  answer  to  prayer,  touch  your  spirit  1  And  thus  spirit 
may  meet  spirit — blend  with  spirit — in  light  and  power,  and 
flame  and  fire,  and  glory ! "  If  some  of  these  sentiments  ap- 
proach the  confines  of  mysticism,  in  evangelical  reality  how 
vastly  they  transcend  the  crude  and'heterodox  notions  of  ritual- 
istic fellowship  with  God  and  heavenly  things. 
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Mr.  Clowes  was  an  eminently  holy  man.  We  have  known 
preachers  endowed  with  great  fluency  of  speech,  and  highly 
popular  with  the  multitude,  and  in  connection  with  whom  many 
undoubtful  cases  of  conversion  have  occured,  while  their  own 
moral  status  was  below  mediocrity.  God  has  owned  and  blessed 
their  labours  for  the  truth's  sake,  when  under  their  ministry 
penitent  sinners  have  sought  him  with  their  heart  and  soul. 
But  Mr.  Clowes  did  not  belong  to  this  exceptional  class.  He 
lived  the  gospel  as  well  as  preached  the  gospel.  He  taught  by 
example  as  well  as  by  pi'ecept.  While  he  vehemently  exhorted 
others  to  live  for  heaven,  he 

"  Employed  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay, 
Allur'd  to  brighter  worlds  and  led  the  way." 

He  was  a  living  epistle  read  and  known  of  all  men.  Few, 
even  among  the  saint3  of  God,  could  look  their  adversaries  in 
the  face,  and  say  with  greater  propriety  than  William  Clowes, 
"  Which  of  you  convinceth  me  of  sin  ?  "  Holiness  to  the  Lord 
was  legibly  inscribed  on  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life.  While 
multitudes  of  professors  satisfied  themselves  with  sanctimonious 
cant,  and  pharisaically  boasted  of  a  holiness  which  they  never 
possessed,  it  was  Mr.  Clowes'  earnest  endeavour  first  to  be 
cleansed  from  all  sin,  and  thence  forward  to  be  kept  unspotted  by 
the  flesh  through  faith  in  the  sacrificial  death  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  With  what  success  he  thus  hungered  and  thirsted 
after  righteousness,  those  who  knew  him  best  are  best  qualified 
to  judge.  With  open  face  beholding  as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  he  was  changed  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to 
glory,  even  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  His  personal  holiness 
1  was  luminously  bright.'  In  communion  with  him,  the 
disciple  of  Christ  felt  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  an 
eminently  holy  and  heavenly -minded  man — a  man  whose 
spirit  breathed  the  atmosphere  of  Paradise. 

The  love  of  Christ  and  the  terrors  of  a  broken  law  constrained 
him  to  beseech  sinners  in  Christ's  stead  to  be  reconciled  to  God. 
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"  A  holy  fervour  led  liim  on 
To  make  the  Saviour's  glory-  known  ; 
And  free'd  him  from  the  fear  of  men, 
And  fix'd  his  eye  on  God  alone." 

In  his  general  life  and  conversation  he  seemed  to  say,  "  I 
have  purposed  that  my  mouth  shall  not  transgress  ;  my  heart 
shall  not  repi-oach  me  so  long  as  I  live."  May  his  holy  mantle 
fall  on  his  successors  in  holy  orders. 

Mr.  Clowes  was  remarkable  for  faith.  Of  him  it  may  be 
said  emphatically,  the  life  which  he  lived  in  the  flesh  was  by 
the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God.  He  did  not  merely  discourse 
largely  respecting  faith,  and  declare  in  a  positive  tone  that  he 
had  a  right  to  believe,  and  would  believe,  and  did  believe  ;  but 
he  really  did  exercise  strong  and  unlimited  confidence  in  God. 
Ills  rule  of  faith  was  not  geological  science,  papal  infallibility, 
or  ritualistic  infatuation,  but  the  Bible.  To  him  the  inspired 
volume  was  a  region,  not  of  myths  and  fables,  but  of  stem, 
important  verities.  Nor  was  his  faith  merely  theoretical ;  it 
was  eminently  practical.  It  was  not  dead  faith,  but  living 
faith  ;  not  barren,  but  fruitful.  It  was  heavenly  in  its  origin, 
heavenly  in  its  nature,  and  heavenly  in  its  tendency.  As 
applicable  to  himself,  it  worked  by  love  and  purified  his  heart. 
By  faith  he  stood,  by  faith  he  walked,  by  faith  he  ran  the  race 
set  before  him.  By  faith  he  lived,  and  moved,  and  had  his 
spiritual  being.  By  faith  he  successfully  resisted  the  manifold 
temptations  by  which  he  was  assailed.  By  faith  he  obtained 
the  victory  over  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil.  In  regard 
to  others  he  prayed  in  faith  for  their  salvation,  holiness,  and 
growth  in  grace.  When  he  could  lay  his  hand  on  a  clear 
promise  of  Holy  Scripture  applicable  to  present  times  and 
circumstances,  he  held  it  with  a  tenacious  grasp,  and  pleaded 
it  reverently  and  fervently  at  the  throne  of  grace,  and  waited 
in  confident  expectation  that  our  faithful  and  all-sufhcient  God 
would  fulfil  his  engagement.     His  was  a  faith— 
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•■  That  will  not  murmur  or  complain 

Beneath  the  chast'ning  rod, 
But,  in  the  hour  of  grief  or  pain. 

Will  lean  upon  its  God  : 
A  faith  whose  light  becomes  more  clear 

When  tempests  rage  without  ; 
That  when  in  danger  knows  no  fear. 

In  darkness  feels  no  doubt ; 
That  bears  unmoved  the  world's  dread  frown, 

Nor  heeds  its  scornful  smile  ; 
That  seas  of  trouble  cannot  drown, 

Or  Satan's  arts  beguile." 

Such  was  the  intelligent,  vigorous,  constant  faith  of  William 
Clowes. 

Another  prominent  feature  in  the  moral  character  of  Mr. 
Clowes  was  home  religion.  While  he  manifested  a  deep  and 
constant  concern  for  those  who  were  beyond  the  pale  of  his 
family,  he  did  not  neglect  to  show  piety  at  home.  Many  pro- 
fessors of  religion  who  blaze  and  shine  in  public,  exhibit  neither 
religious  light  nor  fire  in  the  domestic  circle.  In  the  coinpany 
of  their  wives,  children,  or  servants  they  seem  ashamed  of 
Christ,  or  at  least  to  have  no  relish  for  the  things  of  Gotl. 
No  altar  is  erected  to  Jehovah  around  which  the  members  of 
the  family  are  periodically  assembled  for  reading  the  word  of 
God  and  prayer.  From  their  habitual  neglect  of  religious 
duties  in  the  household,  one  would  suppose  they  regard  the 
church,  the  chapel,  the  pra}-er-meeting,  and  the  class-room, 
as  the  only  mountains  on  which  Divine  worship  ought  to  be 
performed  and  God  acknowledged. 

With  such  inconsistent  religionists  Mr.  Clowes  had  no 
sympathy.  His  soul  came  not  into  their  secret  :  unto  their 
assembly  his  honour  was  not  united.  He  walked  within  his 
house  in  a  perfect  way.  Both  he  and  his  amiable  and  pious 
wife  were  lovers  of  good  men.  And  they  felt  it  a  privilege  to 
receive  at  their  own  truly  Christian  residence,  occasional  visits 
from  those  who  feared  God  and  kept  Ids  precepts.     And  whether 
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they  "were  members  of  his  own  church  or  belonged  to  other 
communities,  he  would  cordially  express  the  patriarchal  senti- 
ment, "  Come  in,  thou  blessed  of  the  Lord;  wherefore  standest 
thou  without  V  The  following  testimony  of  the  Rev.  A.  Lynn, 
of  the  Methodist  New  Connexion,  will  corroborate  our  state- 
ments : — 

"  The  first  time  I  saw  the  Eev.  "W.  Clowes,  was  in  Sunder- 
land, about  the  year  1822.  As  many  strange  stories  were 
abroad  about  •  these  noisy  ranters,'  as  the  Primitive  Methodists 
were  called,  I  had  a  great  wish  to  hear  them  for  myself.  I 
therefore  went  to  the  '  long  room '  they  then  occupied,  strongly 
prejudiced  against  them,  and  supposing  I  should  hear  nothing 
but  empty  noise.  Mr.  Clowes  had  commenced  preaching  when 
I  arrived,  so  I  stood  near  the  door.  I  soon  learned -that  the 
text  was,  '  We  are  made  partakers  of  Christ,  if  we  hold  fast  the 
beginning  of  our  confidence,  steadfast  unto  the  end.'  He  was 
showing  what  is  implied  in  being  made  pai'takers  of  Christ,  and 
to  every  statement  he  adduced  my  heart  responded,  •  That  is 
true.'  As  my  prejudices  gradually  gave  way  I  pushed  further 
into  the  room,  and  such  a  sweet,  holy  influence  filled  the  place 
that  my  soul  was  quite  refreshed.  He  next  assigned  a  few 
reasons  why  God's  people  should  hold  fast  their  confidence. 
First,  he  said,  for  their  own  sake,  as  they  were  safe  only  while 
they  did  so.  Second,  for  their  families'  sake.  Third,  for 
the  sake  of  their  neighbours,  who  would  like,  no  doubt,  to  see 
the  people  of  God  give  up ;  but  when  they  contimied  to  believe, 
God  would  confound  their  adversaries  and  put  them  to  shame. 
By  the  time  he  had  finished  these  remarks,  my  heart  was  bound 
to  him  in  love  as  a  precious  man  of  God.  After  singing  the 
hymn  beginning — 

"  '  Come  and  taste  along  -with  me, 
Consolation  flowing  free,' 

he  engaged  in  prayer,  and  Divine  influence  came  streaming 
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down  in  such  a  way  as  completely  overcame  me ;  I  was  so 
affected  that  I  could  not  stand,  and  so  sank  on  my  knees.  Oh  ! 
the  unutterable  bliss  that  filled  my  soul.  For  many  days  after 
I  feasted  on  the  rich  supply  of  grace  then  given ;  and  ever  after 
I  revered  the  name  of  William  Clowes. 

"In  1849,  Mrs.  Lynn  and  I  were  in  Hull,  and  saw  Mr. 
Clowes'  name  on  a  door  as  we  walked  in  one  of  the  streets. 
We  called  to  see  him ;  but  as  his  memory  had  begun  to  fail  he 
did  not  know  me.  I  soon  made  myself  known  to  him,  and  he 
invited  us  to  tea.  We  spent  a  very  pleasant  afternoon  con- 
versing on  the  deep  things  of  God.  As  we  talked,  Mr.  Clowes 
seemed  in  close  communion  with  God,  and  the  room  seemed  to 
fill  with  the  Divine  glory.  I  felt  it,  and  said,  '  The  Lord  is 
here.'  Mrs.  Clowes  replied,  '  Yes,  He  lives  here.'  Mr.  Clowes 
said,  '  We  need  not  change  our  position  to  feel  the  Lord ;  we 
can  feel  him  as  we  sit,  as  well  as  in  any  other  posture.' 
Presently  we  knelt  and  all  prayed,  and  God  was  gloriously 
near.  While  Mrs.  M.,  a  lady  present,  was  in  piayer,  she  said, 
'  Lord,  give  us  faith.'  Mr.  Clowes  at  once  cried  in  his  peculiar 
way,  '  Use  the  faith  thou  hast ;  use  the  faith  thou  hast.'  She 
did  so,  and  said,  •  Lord,  I  do  believe  !'  '  There  now,'  said  Mr. 
Clowes,  'that's  it,  stick  to  it.'  He  held  the  view — a  very 
proper  one,  that  we  have  no  right  to  ask  '  for  more  faith,'  unless 
we  use  that  we  already  possess.  I  asked  him  which  was  the 
best  way  to  keep  the  blessing  of  sanctification.  He  said, 
'  Believe,  believe,  for  the  Lord  has  put  all  the  blessings  of 
salvation  in  Jesus,  and  we  are  to  secure  them  by  faith  in  him.' 
Oh,  how  thankful  we  felt  for  this  delightful  interview  with  this 
holy  man  of  God." 

Mr.  Lynn  was  not  the  only  minister  beyond  the  pale  of  our 
own  community,  who  esteemed  our  venerable  friend  very  highly 
in  love  for  his  works'  sake. 

The  extraordinary  labours  in  the  Gospel  field  of  Mr.  Clowe3, 
and  the  very  marked  success  by  which  those  labours  were 
characterised,  have    been    spontaneously    acknowledged,  in   a 
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genuine  spirit  of  evangelical  catholicity,  by  distinguished 
ministers  of  other  denominations.  The  Rev.  John  Sharpe, 
Primitive  Methodist  missionary,  writing  to  me  from  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales,  March  23rd,  1867,  says,  "  The  first  and  only 
time  I  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  Rev.  J.  A.  James, 
was  in  August,  1852,  on  St.  Michael's  Mount,  near  Penzance, 
Cornwall,  when  the  following  conversation  took  place.  '  You 
are  a  Primitive  Methodist  then  V  '  Yes.'  Well,  1  am  sure  I 
wish  you  '  God's  speed '  with  all  my  heart.  When  writing  my 
little  book  on  '  Nonconformity  in  Birmingham,'  one  of  your 
ministers  obtained  for  me  a  copy  of  the  life  of  the  Rev.  William 
Clowes,  one  of  the  founders  of  your  Connexion,  which  I  read 
with  the  deepest  interest.  I  am  satisfied  that  Mr.  Clowes  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  modern  times — he  was  truly 
an  apostolic  man,  and  as  to  his  success,  it  was  wonderful.  I 
bid  you  God's  speed  with  all  my  heart,  for  I  am  sure  that  your 
Connexion  is  doing  a  great  and  good  work. 

"  I  am,  your's  traly, 

"John  Sharpe." 

In  the  prosecution  oj  his  ministerial  labours  he  teas  intensely 
zealous.  His  constitutional  temperament  was  bold  and  heroic  : 
nor  was  he  less  so  in  a  good  cause,  after  his  conversion  to  God. 
Often  did  he  encounter  difficulties,  and  undertake  tasks,  in 
which  he  never  would  have  engaged,  had  he  not  been  fired  with 
a  holy  enthusiasm.  When  we  speak  of  his  burning  zeal,  we  do 
not  refer  to  his  rapturous  exclamations  of  "  Hallelujah  !"  and 
"  Glory  !"  nor  to  his  loud  and  earnest  screams ;  but  to  that 
impassioned  feeling  which  sustained  and  carried  him  forward 
in  his  arduous  and  useful  course  so  many  years.  Nor  was  his 
zeal  blind  and  impetuous.  It  was  rational  and  calculating. 
Neither  was  it  sectarian  and  exclusive ;  but  Catholic  and 
philanthropic.  It  did  not  flow  in  a  narrow  stream ;  but  in  a 
broad  and  expansive  river.  He  seemed  to  say  by  his  life  and 
conversation    among   men,  what  the  great  and  good  Dr.  A. 
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Clarke  said  with  liis  lips,  "  I  should  hate  this  scoundrel  heart 
of  mine  if  it  did  not  love  all  the  world.''  On  the  throne  of  his 
affections  God  reigned  supreme ;  and  in  his  ample  soul  there 
was  a  benevolent  feeling  fcr  the  entire  human  race.  Over  our 
ruined  world  he  yearned  with  compassion ;  and  he  laboured 
with  his  might  to  rescue  the  wicked  from  sin  and  hell.  To 
their  guilt,  and  wretchedness,  and  peril,  Mr.  Clowes  was  no 
indifferent  spectator.  Truly  could  he  adopt  the  sentiments  of 
the  apostle,  "  For  God  is  my  record,  how  greatly  I  long  after 
you  all  in  the  bowels  of  Jesus  Christ,"  and,  "My  heart's  desire 
and  prayer  to  God  for  you  is,  that  you  may  be  saved." 

Finally,  the  result  of  all  these  attributes  working  harmo- 
niously teas  extensive  usefulness.  In  the  philosophy  of  human 
salvation  God  has,  to  a  considerable  extent,  associated  the 
agency  of  man  with  himself.  "  Faith,"  says  the  Apostle, 
"cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word."  But  how,  he 
asks,  can  men  hear  without  a  preacher  1  Hence  he  contends 
for  the  necessity  of  the  preacher.  Now  whether  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel  be  regarded  as  a  mere  instrument  or  a  subordinate 
agent  in  the  salvation  of  a  sinner,  we  are  sure  that  none  can 
forgive  sins  and  regenerate  souls  but  God.  And  his  glory  he 
will  not  give  to  another.  The  exercise  of  these  high  preroga- 
tives he  reserves  to  himself.  But  in  carrying  out  his  gracious 
scheme  of  redemption  he  says  to  his  ministers,  "  Them  that 
honour  me  I  will  honour,  and  them  that  despise  me  shall  be 
lightly  esteemed."  Hence  we  are  led  to  infer  that  on  those 
ministers  whose  supreme  desire  and  constant  endeavour  is  to 
glorify  God  in  the  salvation  of  immortal  souls,  God  will  bestow 
signal  marks  of  his  favour,  aud  in  one  form  or  another  acknow- 
ledge and  bless  their  labours. 

In  the  supernatural  work  of  a  sinner's  conversion,  ordinarily 
several  causes  operate  and  combine  to  bring  about  this  new- 
creation.  The  Bible  is  the  fulcrum  ;  the  honoured  agent  whom 
God  employs  in  this  work,  is  the  lever — not  a  mere  passive 
instrument,  but  an    intelligent  and   responsible   agent.      The 
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weight  to  be  craned  out  of  the  horrible  pit  is  the  sinner  who 
needs  converting.  If  the  fulcrum  be  not  firm,  the  force  of  the 
lever  will  cause  it  to  give  way.  If  the  lever  is  too  weak,  the 
strain  it  is  made  to  bear  may  snap  it  asunder.  If  the  weight 
is  too  heavy  for  the  machinery,  it  cannot  be  raised  from  its  rest- 
ing-place. Where  a  feeble  instrumentality  would  fail  an 
appliance  of  a  superior  force  might  succeed.  The  intelligent 
reader  will  know  what  use  to  make  of  this  illustration.  He 
will  not,  any  more  than  ourselves,  confound  an  inert  stone  with 
a  rational  soul.  Physical  force  only  can  move  inert  matter. 
Moral  influence  only  can  regenerate  and  sanctify  the  human 
soul. 

In  carrying  on  his  gracious  designs  among  men,  it  pleases  God 
to  make  use  of  the  law  of  adaptation.  Of  this  fact  we  have  a 
striking  instance  in  Mr.  Clowes.  For  the  limes  in  which  he 
lived  as  a  Primitive  Methodist  preacher,  he  was  pre-eminently 
the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  What  is  said  of  Barnabas 
may  with  propriety,  may  be  spoken  of  Mr.  Clowes. — "  For  he 
was  a  good  man,  and  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  faith  :  and 
much  people  was  added  unto  the  Lord."  Reader,  dost  thou  wish 
to  share  his  heaven  %  Then  emulate  his  bright  example.  "  Be 
not  slothful,  but  followers  of  them  who  through  faith  and  pa- 
tience inherit  the  promises." 
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"The  work  does  great  credit  to  the  painstaking  care  of  the  author,  and 
shows  that  a  diligent  application  to  the  pursuit  of  useful  knowledge  will 
meet  with  a  sure  reward.  .  .  .  Tho  work  will  form  a  valuable  text  book, 
not  only  for  the  Primitive  Methodists,  but  will  be  found  of  equal  service  to 
every  other  branch  of  the  great  Methodist  family." —  Wesleyan  Times. 

"  The  work,  without  any  ambitious  pretensions,  is  distinguished  by  clear- 
ness of  statement,  solid  argument,  and  excellent  practical  observations  ;  so 
that  while  the  understanding  of  the  reader  is  enlightened,  his  soul  is  profited 
by  the  faithful  application  of  the  truth.  It  has  our  hearty  approval  and 
recommendation."— Methodist  New  Connexional  Magazine,  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Cooke,  B.D. 

"We  thankfully  accept  the  handsome  volume  now  before  us  as  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  spiritual  religion,  and  as  being  well  adapted, 
in  many  respects,  to  promote  the  growth  and  spread  of  devotion.  We  have 
censulted  it  freely,  we  have  read  some  of  its  critical  parts  with  close  atten- 
tion, and  we  are  happy  to  say  that  we  have  not  met  with  one  sentiment  of 
importance  which  does  not  secure  our  unqualified  approval.  The  ability 
displayed  is  certainly  of  a  high  order.  A  vast  variety  of  matter  is  expa- 
tiated over  with  a  fulness,  a  fluency,  and  a  power  which  excites  our  admira- 
tion. The  style  of  writing  is  clear,  vigorous,  and  flexible,  free  alike  from 
turgid  affectations  and  vulgar  meannesses.  No  one  can  read  this  work  with 
even  superficial  attention  without  receiving  the  impression  that  the  author  is 
a  man  of  high  intelligence,  of  deep  penetration,  of  logical  force,  and  of 

undoubted    piety As  for   ourselves,  looking    at    its    general 

character,  we  set  great  store  by  it,  and  can  cordially  recommend  it  to  all 
our  friends.  Young  preachers,  whether  travelling  or  local,  may  read  it  with 
much  advantage,  not  only  as  a  means  of  promoting  their  personal  piety,  but 
for  the  sake  of  the  valuable  information  it  yields  on  many  points  connected 
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with  their  pulpit,  platform,  and  pastoral  ministrations.  If  we  had  our  own 
way  we  would  mark  our  sense  of  its  merits  by  having  a  copy  of  it  placed  in 
every  public,  congregational,  Sunday-school,  and  private  library  throughout 
the  land." — Christian  Ambassador,  Edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  C.  M'Kechnie. 

"  The  Primitive  Methodists  ....  are  vulgularly  supposed  to  have 
ministers  for  the  most  part  of  more  heart  than  brain,  more  sound  than  sense  ; 
men  of  a  low  intellectual  type,  without  culture,  and  incapable  of  literary 
achievements.  This  is  a  huge  mistake,  a  mistake  which  the  rapid  improve- 
ment of  their  pulpit,  and  the  increase  of  their  literature,  will  soon  dissipate. 
Some  of  their  preachers  would  honour  the  pulpit  even  of  a  cathedral,  and 
some  of  their  works  would  not  disgrace  the  library  of  a  bishop.  These 
remarks  are  suggest-d  by  the  volume  before  us,  a  work  thoroughly  Christian 
in  its  spirit,  structure,  and  aim.  It  abounds  with  sound  doctrine,  practical 
suggestions,  religious  information,  and  powerful  appeals  to  the  conscience. 
The  spirit  is  that  of  a  catholic  Christian,  and  the  style  that  of  an  able  and 
practical  man  of  letters." — The  Homilut,  edited  by  the  Rev.  David  Thomas. 
"This  is  in  various  respects  a  very  remarkable  work,  well  entitled  to  the 
attention  of  all  sections  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  It  exhibits  with  great 
force  aud  fulness  the  whole  philosophy  of  the  subject  of  Methodistic  evan- 
gelization. Of  the  various  good  things  Mr.  Garner  has  done,  this  is  incom- 
parably the  most  important.  The  writer  is  a  thorough  man  of  business, 
and  well  acquainted  with  society  at  large.  Ho  has  seen  much,  read  much, 
and  thought  much.  There  are  few  ministers  or  office-bearers  in  any  section 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  who  might  not  derive  both  profit  and  pleasure  by 
a  candid  and  careful  perusal  of  the  volume.  It  bears  the  mark  of  very  con- 
siderable originality,  and  is  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  peculiar  animation  as 
well  as  fervent  devotion.  Were  we  to  cite  all  that  we  admire,  we  should 
produce  hundreds  of  passages  ;  but  that  is  out  of  the  question.  We  must 
leave  our  readers  to  consult  the  book  ;  and,  having  done  so,  we  feel  confident 
they  will  thank  us  for  our  recommendation." — British  Standard,  edited  by 
the  Rev.  John  Campbell,  D.D. 

"  Here  are  576  pages  of  multifarious  matter,  but  all  bearing  with  great 
skill  upon  the  talented  author's  chief  design.  He  is  an  able  and  clear-sighted 
man,  and  gives  us  many  fine  thoughts  finely  expressed.  We  heartily  com- 
mend the  book  as  every  way  worthy  of  many  readers  and  long  life." — The 
Christian  World. 

"  We  fully  concur  with  the  author  that  a  work  on  the  subjects  discussed 
in  the  volume  before  us  was  needed  in  the  denomination  to  which  we  have 
the  privilege  to  belong,  and  we  were  happy  to  find  these  subjects  in  the 
hands  of  our  author.  Mr.  Garner  brings  to  his  subjects  an  experience  sur- 
passed by  very  few.  .  .  .  Although  we  were  prepared  to  look  forward  to 
the  reading  of  this  book  with  anticipations  of  pleasure  and  profit,  we  are 
happy  to  say  that  our  hopes  have  been  more  than  realized.  The  work  is 
printed  with  good  type>  on  good  paper,  and  is  full  of  instruction  on  many 
subjects  of  the  utmost  importance,  in  a  style  at  once  perspicuous,  popular, 
and  nervous,  as  far  from  meanness  as  from  that  bombast  which  sacrifices 
sense  to  sound,  and  sober  truth  to  rhetorical  flourish.  General  readers  will 
find  much  to  instruct  them  in  many  things  which  it  is  desirable  they  should 
know.  To  Students  in  Divinity  and  practical  Christianity  as  enforced 
among  Methodists  this  volume  would  prove  a  valuable  vade  mecum.  We 
most  cordially  recommend  the  work  and  shall  rejoice  in  its  wide  circulation." 
— Primitive  Methodist  Jfayacine,  edited  by  the  Uec.  W.  Harland. 
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'•  This  handsome  volume,  containing  twenty- nine  chapters  on  the  most 
vital  subjects  of  our  religion,  with  copious  indexes  at  the  head  of  each 
chapter,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  necessary  books  that  has  been 
offered  to  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  the  Primitive  Methodist  people 
especially.  The  author,  with  a  large  portion  of  original  matter,  has  inter- 
woven the  sentiments  and  opinions  of  a  vast  number  of  the  ablest  expounders 
of  real  Christianity.  With  this  volume  in  a  library,  as  a  book  of  reference, 
a  vast  number  of  volumes  are  rendered  unnecessary.  For  class  leaders, 
local  preachers,  and  especially  young  ministers  commencing  their  probation, 
this  volume  appears  to  us  now,  after  we  have  carefully  examined  it,  indis- 
pensable. For  fulness  of  matter,  simplicity  of  arrangement,  and  clearness 
of  style,  the  subjects  of  this  excellent  production  are  certainly  of  a  very 
superior  order.  As  a  book  to  be  studied  by  our  young  ministers  on  proba- 
tion, we  would  respectfully  submit,  that  this  volume  be  received  by  our 
Conference  as  necessary  to  the  lists  of  works  required.  As  the  worthy  author 
of  this  book  has  examined  and  illustrated  almost  every  subject  involved  in 
the  religion  of  the  Bible,  the  volume  is  peculiarly  suited  for  the  household, 
and  may  be  profitably  read  and  re-read  in  the  family,  at  intervals  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  on  leisure  evenings.  And  for  a  teacher  in  a  class  of  senior 
scholars  in  the  Sabbath-school  it  will  form  an  invaluable  hand-book.  To 
individual  Christians  who  desire  to  have  clear,  pungent,  and  faithful  repre- 
sentations on  Christian  experience  and  practical  duty,  we  most  cordially 
recommend  this  admirable  volume.  Finally,  as  the  production  is  by  one  of  the 
most  intellectual  of  our  own  ministers  in  England,  who  has  written  the  book 
for  the  especial  benefit  of  Primitive  Methodists,  we  trust  they  will,  by  pur- 
chasing the  volume,  encourage  the  author,  and  provide  for  their  own  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  enjoyment. — Christian  Journal,  Toronto,  Canada, 
edited  by  the  liev.  John  Davison. 

"  It  is  an  important  and  valuable  addition  to  our  Denominational 
literature.  It  is  comprehensive  in  its  range,  embracing  a  great  variety  of 
subjects,  contains  much  valuable  information,  and  exhibits  the  authors 
usual  perspicuity  and  elegance  of  style,  shrewdness  of  observation,  and 
uniform  good  sense.  It  deserves  a  wide  circulation  in  the  Denomination 
for  whose  benefit  chiefly  it  has  been  written  and  published.1' — lie  v.  John 
Tetty. 

"Your  new  work  is  exceedingly  well  arranged,  and  contains  a  large 
amount  of  valuable  information  on  some  subjects  not  usually  treated  on  in 
works  of  this  kind.  There  are  bui  few  books,  in  so  small  a  compass,  which 
contain  so  much  useful  instruction  on  such  a  variety  of  important  subjects. 
It  is  not  a  book  of  mere  fancy  and  imagination.  It  deals  in  solid  and  Scrip- 
tural truths,  and  the  whole  work  displays  originality  of  thought,  strength 
of  intellect,  and  the  effusions  of  a  mind  amply  stored  with  religious  know- 
ledge."— Rev.  James  Qarntr. 

"  I  rejoice  in  the  well-earned  awards  you  have  gained  by  your  valuable 
volume  on  "  Devotional  Christianity,"  and  my  earnest  prayer  is,  that  it  may 
be  made  a  great  blessing  to  our  people." — Bev.  Ed.  Bishop. 


JUBILEE  OF  ENGLISH  CAMP  MEETINGS,  a  suitable  Present 
to  Sabbath  Scholars  and  lovers  of  Out-door  Worship.  18mo,  170  pages. 
Good  type  and  paper.    8d. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


In  this  volume  "  Candid  and  reflecting  men  will  find  much  to  amuse, 
not  a  little  to  instruct,  and  a  great  deal  to  edify." — Dr.  John  Campbell. 

"  In  every  respect  this  handsome  little  volume  has  our  cordial  approval, 
and  as  the  price  is  exceedingly  low,  we  trust  that  our  readers  will  at  onee 
order  it." — Christian  Ambassador. 


DIALOGUES  between  the  Eev.  J.  GIBSON,  B.D.,  the  Vicar  of  Brent 
with  Furneux  Pelham,  Herts.,  and  MARTIN  BULL,  Primitive  Metho- 
dist.    Printed  covers,  8d. ;  cloth,  Is.    Second  Edition,  Fifth  Thousand. 
"  This  is  the  most  racy,  spicy  publication  that  has  come  before  us 
for  a  long  tim9.     The  aggregate,  174  pages,  is  an  avalanche  under  which 
the  hapless,  presumptuous  vicar  is  overwhelmed  to  rise  no  more." — Dr. 
John  Campbell. 

"  Martin  Bull  manfully  meets  and  successfully  refutes,  seriatim,  the 
objections  urged  (by  the  vicar).  Every  member  of  the  Primitive  Metho- 
dist Church  ought  to  have  a  copy,  that  he  may  be  able  to  defend  his  own 
principles  and  practices." — Wesleyan  Times. 

"  This  is  a  remarkably  curious,  entertaining  and  instructive  volume. 
The  Eev.  Vicar  of  Brent,  abetted  in  his  crusade  against  dissent  by  '  The 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,"  is  here  made  to  pay  dearly 
for  his  bigoted  and  calumnious  attack  on  the  Primitive  Methodists.  His 
miserable  arguments  are  blown  to  the  winds,  (and)  his  sacerdotal  assump- 
tions are  ripped  to  shreds (But)  in  no  instance  that  we  have 

observed  does  it  trench  upon  the  proprieties  of  Christian  courtesy,  or  the 
claims  of  Christian  truth.  As  this  book  is  a  triumphant  defence  of  Primi- 
tive Methodism  against  the  attacks  of  clerical  charlatancy,  and  a  faithful 
exposure  of  the  corruptions  of  the  Anglican  Establishment,  every  minister 
and  member  of  our  Churches  ought  to  possess  it." — Christian  Ambassador. 
"  The  Dialogue  is  well  sustained,  and  the  arguments  with  which  the 
Vicar's  address  is  met  are  cogent  and  convincing.  They  are  supported  by 
scripture  authority,  facts,  and  figures." — Driffield  Observer. 

"  This  is  a  smart  and  clever,  yet  strictly  religious  book.  It  shows  a 
good  deal  of  close  attention  to  ecclesiastical  matters  by  the  author,  also 
much  reading  on  subjects  appertaining  to  his  vocation,  with  a  power  of 
aptly  applying  his  knowledge." — Western  Times,  Exeter. 

"  Your  Dialogues  please  me  much.  They  are  well-written,  and  will  be 
a  usefid  weapon  in  the  hands  of  our  people  for  self-defence." — The  late 
Rev.  William  Carthy. 

TESTIMONIES  OF  "DULY  AUTHORISED"  MINISTERS. 

"If  the  Vicar  reads  jour  book  he  will  drop  into  nothing." — Eev.  J. 
Wood. 

"Your  Dialogues  are  going  off  well,  and  will,  I  am  sure,  do  a  great 
amount  of  good.  The  work  is  an  appropriate  rebuke  to  self-conceited 
clergymen,  and  abounds  with  instruction  for  all  our  people." — Rev.  R. 
Da  vies,  Gen.  Book  Steward. 

"  Your  revd.  antagonist  will  surely  profit  by  the  castigation  he  has 
received,  and  which  he  certainly  merited." — Rev.  J.  T.  Shepherd. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

"  I  am  delighted  with  your  Dialogues.  You  have  done  the  Connexion 
good  service  in  this  effort  of  your  prolific  and  unwearied  pen,  which  I  hope 
will  be  fully  appreciated  by  our  Connexional  readers.  You  have  indeed 
placed  your  antagonist  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma." — Rev.  T.  Lowe. 

"  Your  work  on  State-Churchism  and  Primitive  Methodism,  in  reply  to 
the  Vicar  of  Brent's  slanderous  attack  on  the  latter  form  of  Christianity,  is 
replete  with  solid  arguments,  founded  on  historical  facts  and  inspired  truth. 
It  abounds  with  important  information  respecting  the  two  sects  above  men- 
tioned, and  clearly  proves  the  superiority  of  Primitive  Methodism  to  the 
State  Establishment.  The  familiar  style  in  which  the  Dialogues  are  written 
will  greatly  tend  to  promote  their  circulation." — Rev.  Jas.  Gamer. 

"  Your  Dialogues  please  me  much.  They  are  well  written,  abound  with 
useful  information,  and  are  well  calculated  to  rebuke  the  narrow-minded, 
exclusive,  and  intolerant  spirit,  not  only  of  the  Vicar  of  Brent,  but  of  thou- 
sands more  of  the  same  Church.  It  will  be  a  useful  weapon  in  the  hands 
of  our  people  for  self-defence." — Rev.  W.  Garthy. 

"The  book  is  an  able  defence  of  Primitive  Methodism." — Rev.  J. 
Harvey. 

"  The  vicar  of  the  place  (Saffron  Walden)  published  a  book  against  us, 
which  was  answered  by  the  Rev.  W.  Garner,  and  has  scarcely  been  heard 
of  or  seen  since." — Rev.  E.  Masterman. 


CANDIDATE  FOE.    HEAVEN".      Twelfth  Thousand;  cloth,  6d. 
elegant,  gilt,  9d. 

"This  is  a  suitable  manual  to  be  read  in  the  families  of  our  congrega- 
tions, and  by  the  teachers  and  youths  of  our  Sabbath-schools  ;  and  to 
persons  wishful  to  diffuse  information  respecting  the  question  of  church- 
membership,  a  fitter  publication  cannot  be  circulated." — Primitive  Metho- 
dist Magazine. 

"  An  earnest  recommendation  of  social  religion,  with  valuable  hints  of 
advice  as  to  the  churches  with  which  young  Christians  should  unite." — 
Sunday- School   Union  Magazine. 

"  A  very  useful  little  treatise  on  the  subject  of  Christian  fellowship." — ' 
Sunday-School  Magazine. 

"  A  good  little  book." — Sunday-School  Magazine  and  Ragged  School 
Advocate. 

"  The  subjects  treated  in  this  compact  volume  are  all  treated  with  dis- 
criminating wisdom.'' — Evang.  Mag. 

"  This  is  a  very  excellent  little  book.  So  admirably  calculated  is  the 
book  to  be  useful  that  wo  do  hope  it  will  have  an  extensive  circulation 
amongst  all  denominations.  To  those  who  stand  aloof  from  Christian 
fellowship,  but  who  ought  to  be  realizing  its  advantages,  it  addresses  the 
most  appropriate  and  powerful  appeals — appeals  which  we  should  think  no 
considerate  mind — no  unseared  conscience  could  for  a  moment  withstand." 
— Methodist  New  Connexion  Magazine. 

"Mr.  Garner  evidently  feels  the  importance  of  the  subject  on  which  he 
speaks  ;  and  this  feeling  has  imparted  to  his  appeal  an  affectionate  earnest- 
ness, which,  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  is  so  highly  desirable.     He  has  met  a 


ADVERTISEMENT.:). 


variety  of  objections,  and  has,  perhaps,  taken  a  more  comprehensive  view  of 
the  question  than  some  writers  who  have  preceded  him  in  the  sama  line  or' 
argument." — Evangelical  Christendom. 

"  A  little  treatise  of  much  worth." — Patriot. 


WORKS  BY  THE  REY.  JAMES  GARNER. 


SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY,  in  29  Dissertations.    Fourth  Edition, 
enlarged.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  (>s. ;  elegantly  gilt,  7s. 

A  DIGEST  OF  BIBLICAL  HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

Cloth,  5s. :  gilt,  Gs. 

CONNEXION  OF  SACRED  HISTORY.    Best  cloth,  5s. ;  extra 
gilt,  Cs. 
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